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HAND 
SAPOLIO 


is a luxury as well as a necessity 


Summer pleasures are essentially out-of-door 
ones. All the active sports make the bath a 
luxury; add to its delights by using HAND 
SAPOLIO, the only Soap which lifts a bath 
above a commonplace cleansing process, and 
makes it a dainty delight. 
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“We have i ; ly ] 
for l ‘nia, and we are still going. And we won't 
» until the winter rains drive us in!” 


by Fack l 





‘What are you fi i? for?” T asked. 
“Por tierra libertad.” replied the General; “that means ‘for land and 
“Mostly land,” said Shorty O°Donnell, and winked 
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Navigating Four Horses North 
of the Bay 


The Man and Woman Who Braved the Winds’ Paths Across the 
Wide Pacific in Their Frail Craft, the “Snark,” Take Chances 
With a Lively Team Along the Scenic Roads of 
, the ‘North of Bay Counties” in California 


By Jack LoNpON 


Author of THE CALL OF THE WILD; THE ( ISE OF THE SNARK 


a: UH! Drive four horses! I wouldn't sit behind you—not for a thou- 
sand dollars—over them mountain roads.” 
So said Henry, and he ought to have known, for he drives four 
horses himself. 

Said another Glen Ellen friend: ‘*What? London? He drive four horses? 
Can’t drive one!” 

And the best of it is that he was right. Even after managing to get a few 
hundred miles with my four horses, I don’t know how to drive one. Just the 
other day, swinging down a steep mountain road and rounding an abrupt turn, 
I came full tilt on a horse and buggy being driven by a woman up the hill. 
We could not pass on the narrow road, where was only a foot to spare, and my 
horses did not know how to back, especially uphill. About two hundred yards 
down the hill was a spot where we could pass. The driver of the buggy said 
she didn’t dare back down because she was not sure of the brake. And as I 
didn’t know how to tackle one horse, I didn’t try it. So we unhitched her horse 
and backed down by hand. Which was very well, till it came to hitching the 
horse to the buggy again. She didn’t know how. I didn’t either, and I had 
depended on her knowledge. It took us about half an hour, with frequent 
debates and consultations, though it is an absolute certainty that never in its 

life was that horse hitched in that particular way. 
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No: I can’t harness up one horse. But I can four, which compels me to 


p again to get to my beginning. Having selected Sonoma valley for our 
¢ place, Charmian and I decided it was about time we knew what we had 


own county and the neighboring ones. How to do it, was the first 


tion. Among our many weaknesses is the one of being old-fashioned. 





We don’t mix with gasoline very (nd, as true sailors should, we naturally 
rravitate toward horses. Being one of those lucky individuals who carries his 


ler his hat, I should have to take a typewriter and a load of books 


g. This put saddle-horses out of the running. Charmian suggested driving 
spa She had faith in me; besides, she could drive a span herself. But 


en I thought of the many mountains to cross, and of crossing them for three 


tired span, I vetoed the proposition and said we'd have to 





This she vetoed just as emphatically, and a 





tained ut received inspiration. 
“Why not drive four horses?” I said. 
‘But vou don’t know how to drive four horses’”’ was her objection. 


I threw my chest out and my shoulders back. ‘*What man has done, I can 





ned grandly. **And please don't forget that when we sailed on 
» Snark I knew nothing of navigation, and that I taught myself as I sailed.” 
“Very well” she said (nd there’s faith for you!) ‘They shall be four 
saddle-horses, and we'll strap our saddles on behind the rig.” 


It was my turn to object. ‘Our saddle-horses are not broken to harness.” 


And what I knew about horses, much less about breaking them, was just 


about as much as any sailor knows. Having been kicked, bucked off, fallen 


over backward upon, and thrown out and run over, on very numerous occasions, 
IThadam 
“oe 


and I went at 


] 


hty vigorous respect for horses; but a wife’s faith must be lived up t 
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King was a polo pony from St. Louis, and Prince a many-gaited love-horse 


from Pasadena. The hardest thing was to get them to dig in and pull. They 


l. 





rollicked along on the levels and galloped down the hills, but when they struck 

ip-grade and felt the weight of the breaking-cart, they stopped and turned 
around and looked at me. But I passed them, and my troubles began. Milda 
was fourteen years old, an unadulterated bronco, and in temperament was a 
combination of mule and jack-rabbit blended equally. If you pressed your 
hand on her flank and told her to get over, she lay down on you. If you got her 
hy the head and told her to back, she walked forward over you. And if you got 


behind her and shoved and told her to ““Giddap!” she sat down on you. Also, 
she wouldn’t walk. For endless weary miles I strove with her, but never could 
I get her to walk a step. Finally, she was a manger-glutton. No matter how 
near or far from the stable, when six o’clock came around she bolted for home 
and never missed the directest cross-road. Many times I rejected her. 

The fourth and most rejected horse of all was the Outlaw. From the age 
of three to seven she had defied all horse-breakers and broken a number of 
them. Then a long lanky cowboy, with a fifty-pound saddle and a Mexican 
bit, had got her proud goat. I was the next owner. She was my favorite 
riding-horse. Charmian said I’d have to put her in as a wheeler where I would 


have more control over her. Now Charmian had a favorite riding mare called 
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“From Sausalito, over park-like boulevards, through the splendid redwoods and homes of Mill 


Valley, across the blossomed hills of Marin county, around the 


bastions of Mount Tamalpais 


Maid. I suggested Maic as a substitute. Charmian pointed out that my mare 
was a branded range horse, while hers was a thoroughbred, and that the legs 
of her mare would be ruined forever if she were driven for three months. I 
acknowledzed her mare’s thoroughbredness, and at the same time detied her 
to tind any thoroughbred with as small and delicately-viciously pointed ears as 
my Outlaw. She indicated Maid’s exquisitely thin shin-bone. I measured the 
Outlaw’s. It was equally thin, although, I insinuated, possibly more durable. 
This stabbed Charmian’s pride. Of course her thoroughbred Maid, carrying 
the blood of “Old” Lexington, Morella, and a streak of the super-enduring 
Morgan, could run, walk, and work my unregistered Outlaw into the ground; 
and that was the very precise reason why such a paragon of a saddle animal 
should not be degraded by harness. 

So it was that Charmian remained obdurate, until, one day, I got her behind 
the Outlaw for a forty-mile drive. For every inch of those forty miles the 
Outlaw kicked and jumped, in between the kicks and jumps finding time and 
space in which to seize its team-mate by the back of the neck and attempt to 
drag it to the ground. Another trick the Outlaw developed during that drive 
was suddenly to turn at right angles in the traces and endeavor to butt its team- 
mate over the grade. Reluctantly and nobly did Charmian give in and consent 
to the use of Maid. The Outlaw’s shoes were pulled off, and she was turned 
out on range. 

Finally, the four horses were hooked to the rig—a light Studebaker trap. 
With two hours and a half of practice, in which the excitement was not abated 
by several jackpoles and numerous kicking matches, I announced myself as 
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ready for the start. Came the morning, and Prince, who was to have been a 
vheeler with Maid, showed up with a badly kicked shoulder. He did not 


to tind him, for he was unable to walk. His leg 





swelled and continually swelled during the several days we waited for him. 
Remained only the Outlaw. In from pasture she came, shoes were nailed on, 
und she was harnessed into the wheel. Friends and relatives strove to press 


accident policies on me, but Charmian climbed up alongside, and Nakata got 


into the rear seat with the tvypewriter—Nakata, who sailed cabin-boy on the 
Snark for t vho has shown himself afraid of nothing, not even of 


mborees in experimenting with new modes of locomotion. 





And we did very nicely, thank you, especially after the tirst hour or so, during 
which time the Outlaw had kicked about fifty various times, chietly to the 
damage of her own legs and the paintwork, and after she had bitten a couple 
of hundred times, to the damage of Maid’s neck and Charmian’s temper. It 
vas hard enough to have her favorite mare in the harness without also enduring 
the spectacle of its being eaten alive. 

Our leaders were joys. King being a polo pony and Milda a rabbit, they 
rounded curves beautifully and darted ahead like coyotes out of the way of the 


wheelers. Milda’s besetting weakness was a frantic desire not to have the lead- 


IS 


ar strike her hocks. When this happened, one of three things occurred: 
either she sat down on the lead-bar, kicked it up in the air until she got her back 


under it, or explode 





in a straight-ahead, harness-disrupting jump. Not until 
she carried the lead-bar clean away and danced a breakdown on it and the 
traces, did she behave decently. Nakata and I made the repairs with good 
old-fashioned bale-rope, which is stronger than wrought-iron any time, and we 
went on our way. 

In the meantime I was learning—I shall not say to tool a four-in-hand—but 
just simply to drive four horses. Now it is all right enough to begin with four 
work-horses pulling a load of several tons. But to begin with four light horses, 
all running, and a light rig that seems to outrun them—well, when things happen 
they happen quickly. My weakness was total ignorance. In particular, my 
fingers lacked training, and I made the mistake of depending on my eyes to 
handle the reins. This brought me up against a disastrous optical illusion. 


The bight of the off lead-line, being longer and heavier than that of the off 


wheel-line, hung lower. In a moment requiring quick action, I invariably 
mistook the two lines. Pulling on what I thought was the wheel-line, in order 


to straighten the team, I would see the leaders swing abruptly around into a 
jack-pole. Now for sensations of sheer impotence, nothing can compare with 
a jack-pole, when the horritied driver beholds his leaders prancing gaily up the 
road and his wheelers jogging steadily down the road, all at the same time and 
all harnessed together and to the same rig. 

I no longer jack-pole, and I don’t mind admitting how I got out of the habit. 
It was my eyes that enslaved my fingers into ill-practices. So I shut my eyes 
and let the fingers go it alone. Today my fingers are independent of my eyes 
and work automatically. I do not see what my fingers do. They just do it. 
All I see is the satisfactory result. 

Still we managed to get over the ground that first day—down sunny Sonoma 


valley to the old town of Sonoma, founded by General Vallejo as the remotest 











Along the highways and byways of picturesque Marin county the traveler gains glimpses of 
charming homes half-hidden by palms and vines and the clustering San Rafael rose 
outpost on the northern frontier for the purpose of holding back the Gentiles, 
as the wild Indians of those days were called. Here history was made. Here 
the last Spanish mission was reared; here the Bear tlag was raised; and here 
Kit Carson, and Fremont, and all our early adventurers, came and rested in the 

days before the days of gold. 

We swung on over the low rolling hills, through miles of dairy farms and 
chicken ranches where every blessed hen is white, and down the slopes to 
Petaluma valley. Here, in 1776, Captain Quiros came up Petaluma creek from 
San Pablo bay in quest of an outlet to Bodega bay on the coast. And here, 
later, the Russians, with Alaskan hunters, carried skin boats across from 
Fort Ross to poach for sea-otters on the Spanish preserve of San Francisco bay. 
Here, too, still later, General Vallejo built a fort, which still stands—one of the 
finest examples of Spanish adobe that remain to us. And here, at the old fort, 
to bring the chronicle up to date, our horses proceeded to make peculiarly 
personal history with astonishing success and dispatch. King, our peerless 
polo-pony leader, went lame. So hopelessly lame did he go that no expert, then 
and afterward, could determine whether the lameness was in his frogs, hoofs, 
legs, shoulders, or head. Maid picked up a nail and began to limp. Milda, 
figuring the day already sufficiently spent and maniacal with manger-gluttcny, 
began to rabbit-jump. All that held her was the bale-rope. And the Outlaw, 
game to the last, exceeded all previous exhibitions of skin-removing, paint- 
marring, and horse-eating. 

At Petaluma we rested over while King was returned to the ranch and 
Prince sent to us. Now Prince had proved himself an excellent wheeler, yet 
he had to go into the lead and let the Outlaw retain his old place. There is an 
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axiom that a good wheeler is a poor leader. I object to the last adjective. A 
good wheeler makes an infinitely worse kind of a leader than that. I know 

now. I ought to know. Since that day I have driven Prince a few hundred 
miles in the lead. He is neither any better nor any worse than the first mile he 
ran in the lead; and his worst is even extremely worse than what you are think- 
ing. Not that he is vicious. He is merely a good-natured rogue who shakes 
hands for sugar, steps on your toes out of sheer excessive friendliness, and just 
goes on loving you in your harshest moments. 

But he won't get out of the way. Also, whenever he is reproved for being 


in the wrong, he accuses Milda of it and bites the back of her neck. So bad 


has this become that whenever I yell **Prince!” in a loud voice, Milda immedi- 
itely rabbit-jumps to the side, straight ahead, or sits down on the lead-bar. 
All of which is quite disconcerting. Picture it yourself. You are swinging ¢ 
sharp, down-grade, mountain curve, at a fast trot. The rock wall is the outside 
of the curve. The inside of the curve is a precipice. The continuance of the 
curve is a narrow unrailed bridge. You hit the curve, throwing the leaders in 
against the wall and making the pole-horse do the work. All is lovely. The 
leaders are hugging the wall like nestling doves. But the moment comes in the 
evolution when the leaders must shoot out ahead. They really must shoot, or 
else they'll hit the wall and miss the bridge. Also, behind them are the wheelers, 
and the rig, and you have just eased the brake in order to put sufficient snap 
into the maneuver. If ever team-work is required, now is the time. Milda 
tries to shoot. She does her best, but Prince, bubbling over with roguishness, 
lags behind. He knows the trick. Milda is half a length ahead of him. He 
times it to the fraction of a second. Maid, in the wheel, over-running him, 











“One route, and a more delightful one cannot be found, is out from Santa Rosa, up the Russian 
river valley, through the miles of the noted Asti vineyards” 

naturally bites him. This disturbs the Outlaw, who has been behaving beauti- 
fully, and she immediately reaches across for Maid. Simultaneously, with a 
fine display of firm conviction that it’s all Milda’s fault, Prince sinks his teeth 
into the back of Milda’s defenseless neck. The whole thing has occurred in 
less than a second. Under the surprise and pain of the bite, Milda either jumps 
ahead to the imminent peril of harness and lead-bar, or smashes into the wall, 
stops short with the lead-bar over her back, and emits a couple of hysterical 
kicks. The Outlaw invariably selects this moment to remove paint. And after 
things are untangled and you have had time to appreciate the close shave, 
you go up to Prince and reprove him with your choicest vocabulary. And 
Prince, gazelle-eyed and tender, offers to shake hands with you for sugar. 
I leave it to any one: a boat would never act that way. 

We have some history north of the bay. Nearly three centuries and a half 
ago, that doughty pirate and explorer, Sir Francis Drake, combing the Pacific 
for Spanish galleons, anchored in the bight formed by Point Reyes, on which 
today is one of the richest dairy regions in the world. Here, less than two 
decades after Drake, Sebastien Carmenon piled up on the rocks with a silk- 
laden galleon from the Philippines. And in this same bay of Drake, long 
afterward, the Russian fur-poachers rendezvous’d their bidarkas and stole 
in through the Golden Gate to the forbidden waters of San Francisco bay. 

Farther up the coast, in Sonoma county, we pilgrimaged to the sites of the 
Russian settlements. At Bodega bay, south of whet today is called Russian 
river, was their anchorage, while north of the river they built their fort. And 
much of Fort Ross still stands. Log-bastions, church, and stables hold their 
own, and so well, with rusty hinges creaking, that we warmed ourselves at the 
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The commerce of Eureka has been limited, so far, to the service of the sea, but Humboldt Bay 
is to be linked at last by rail to the rest of the world 


hundred-years-old double fireplace and slept under the hand-hewn roof beams 
still held together by spikes of hand-wrought iron. 

We went to see where history had been made, and we saw scenery as well. 
One of our stretches in a day’s drive was from beautiful Inverness on Tomales 
bay, down the Olema valley to Bolinas bay, along the eastern shore of that 
body of water to Willow Camp, and up over the sea-bluffs, around the bastions 
of Tamalpais, and down to Sausalito. From the head of Bolinas bay to Willow 
Camp the drive on the edge of the beach, and actually, for half-mile stretches, 
in the waters of the bay itself, was a delightful experience. The wonderful part 
was to come. Very few San Franciscans, much less Californians, know of that 
drive from Willow Camp, to the south and east, along the poppy-blown cliffs, 
with the sea thundering in the sheer depths hundreds of feet below and the 
Golden Gate opening up ahead, disclosing smoky San Francisco on her many 
hills. Far off, blurred on the breast of the sea, can be seen the Farallones, 
which Sir Francis Drake passed on a southwest course in the thick of a fog that 
robbed him of the glory of discovering San Francisco bay. 

It was on this part of the drive that I decided at last I was learning real 
mountain-driving. To confess the truth, for delicious titillation of one’s nerve, 
I have since driven over no mountain road that was worse, or better, rather, 
than that piece. 

And then the contrast! From Sausalito, over excellent park-like boulevards, 
through the splendid redwoods and homes of Mill Valley, across the blossomed 
hills of Marin county, along the knoll-studded picturesque marshes, past San 
Rafael resting warmly among her hills, over the divide and up the Petaluma 


valley, and on to the grassy feet of Sonoma mountain and home. We covered 














Humboldt county is a land of superb timber with fat valleys and fertile clearings where there i 

always green grass for Madame Mooley 
fifty-five miles that day. Not so bad, eh, for Prince the Rogue, the paint- 
removing Outlaw, the thin-shanked thoroughbred, and the rabbit-jumper? 
And they came in cool and dry, ready for their mangers and the straw. 

Oh, we didn’t stop. We considered we were just starting, and that was 
many weeks ago. We have kept on going over six counties which are com- 
fortably large, even for California, and we are still going. We have twisted 
and doubled, crisscrossed our tracks, made fascinating and lengthy dives into 
the interior valleys in the hearts of Napa and Lake counties, traveled the coast 
for hundreds of miles on end, and are now in Eureka, on Humboldt bay, which 
was discovered by accident by the gold-seekers, who were trying to find their 
way to and from the Trinity diggings. Even here, the white man’s history 
preceded them, for dim tradition says that the Russians once anchored here 
and hunted sea-otter before the first Yankee trader rounded the Horn, or the 
first Rocky mountain trapper thirsted across the “Great American Desert” 
and trickled down the snowy Sierra to the sun-kissed land. No; we are not 
resting our horses here on Humboldt bay. We are writing this, gorging on 
abalones and mussels, digging clams, and catching record-breaking sea-trout 
and rock-cod in the intervals in which we are not sailing, motor-boating, and 
swimming in the most temperately equable climate we have ever experienced. 

These comfortably large counties! They are veritable empires. ‘Take 
Humboldt, for instance. It is three times as large as Rhode Island, one and a 
half times as large as Delaware, almost as large as Connecticut, and half as 
large as Massachusetts. ‘The pioneer has done his work in this north-of-the-bay 
region, the foundations are laid, and all is ready for the inevitable inrush of 
population and adequate development of resources which so far have been no 
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more than skimmed, and casually and carelessly skimmed at that. This region 


of the six counties alone will some day support a population of millions. In the 
meanwhile, O you homeseekers, you wealth-seekers, and, above all, you climate- 
seekers, now is the time to get in on the ground floor. 


Robert Ingersoll once said that the genial climate of California would in a 
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y brief time evolve a race resembling the Mexicans, and that in two or three 
generations the Californians would be seen of a Sunday morning on their way 
to a cockfight with a rooster under each arm. Never was made a rasher 
generalization, based on so absolute an ignorance of facts. It is to laugh. 
Here is a climate that breeds vigor, with just sufficient geniality to prevent the 
expenditure of most of that vigor in fighting the elements. Here is a climate 
where a man can work three hundred and sixty-five days in the year without 
the slightest hint of enervation, and where for three hundred and sixty-five 
nights he must perforce sleep under blankets. What more can one say? I 
consider myself somewhat of a climate expert, having adventured among most 
of the climates of tive out of the six zones. I have not yet been in the Antarctic, 
but whatever climate obtains there will not deter me from drawing the conclu- 
sion that nowhere is there a climate to compare with that of this region. Maybe 
I am as wrong as Ingersoll was. Nevertheless I take my medicine by continuing 
to live in this climate. Also, it is the only medicine I ever take. 

But to return to the horses. There is some improvement. Milda has 
actually learned to walk. Maid has proved her thoroughbredness by never 
tiring on the longest days, and, while being the strongest and highest spirited 
of all, by never causing any trouble save for an occasional kick at the Outlaw. 
And the Outlaw rarely gallops, no longer butts, only periodically kicks, comes 
in to the pole and does her work without attempting to vivisect Maid’s medulla 
oblongata, and—marvel of marvels—is really and truly getting lazy. But 
Prince remains the same incorrigible, loving and lovable rogue as always. 

And the country we’ve been over! The drives through Napa and Lake 
counties! One, from Sonoma valley, via Santa Rosa, we could not refrain 
from taking several ways, and on all the ways we found the roads excellent for 
machines as well as horses. One route, and a more delightful one for an auto- 
mobile cannot be found, is out from Santa Rosa, past old Altruria and Mark 
West Springs, then to the right and across to Calistoga in Napa valley. By 
keeping to the left, the drive holds on up the Russian river valley, through the 
miles of the noted Asti vineyards to Cloverdale, and then by way of Pieta, 
Witter, and Highland Springs to Lakeport. Still another way we took was 
down Sonoma valley, skirting San Pablo bay, and up the lovely Napa valley. 
From Napa were side excursions through Pope and Berryessa valleys, on to 
Aetna Springs, and into Lake county, crossing the famous Langiry ranch. 

More valley from Ukiah to Willits, and then we turned westward through 
the virgin Sherwood forest of magnificent redwood, stopping at Alpine for the 
night and continuing on through Mendocino county to Fort Bragg and “salt 
water.’ We also came to Fort Bragg up the coast from Fort Ross, keeping our 
coast journey intact from the Golden Gate. The coast weather was cool and 
delightful, the coast driving superb. Especially in the Fort Ross section did we 
find the roads thrilling, while all the way along we followed the sea. At every 


stream the road skirted dizzy cliff-edges, dived down into lush growths of forest 
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and ferns, and climbed out along the cliff-edges again. The wav was lined 


with tlowers—wild lilac, wild roses, poppies, and lupins. Such lupins !—giant 
clumps of them, of every lupin-shade and color. And it was along the Mendo- 
cino roads that Charmian caused many delays by insisting on getting out to 
pick the wild blackberries, strawberries and thimbleberries which grew so 
profusely. And ever we caught peeps, far down, of steam schooners loading 
lumber in the rocky coves; ever we skirted the cliffs, day after day, crossing 
stretches of rolling farm lands and passing through thriving villages and saw- 
mill towns. Memorable was our launch-trip from Mendocino City up Big 
river, where the steering gears of the launches work the reverse of anywhere 
else in the world; where we saw a stream of logs, of six to twelve and fifteen 
feet in diameter, which filled the river-bed for miles to the obliteration of any 
sign of water; and where we were told of a white or albino redwood tree. We 
did not see this last, so cannot vouch for it. 

All the streams were filled with trout, and more than once we saw sidehill 
salmon on the slopes. No, sidehill salmon is not a peripatetic fish; it is a deer 
out of season. But the trout! At Gualala Charmian caught her first one. 
Once before in my life I had caught two . . . on angleworms. On 
occasion I had tried tly and spinner and never got a strike, and I had come to 
believe that all this talk of tly-fishing was just so much nature-faking. But on 
the Gualala river I caught trout—a lot of them—on fly and spinner; and I was 
beginning to feel quite an expert, until Nakata, fishing on bottom with a pellet 
of bread for bait, caught the biggest trout of all. I now affirm there is nothing 
in science nor in art. Nevertheless, since that day poles and baskets have been 
added to our baggage, we tackle every stream we come to, and we no longer are 
able to remember the grand total of our catch. 

At Usal, many hilly and picturesque miles north of Fort Bragg, we turned 
again into the interior of Mendocino, crossing the ranges and coming out in 
Humboldt county on the south fork of Eel river at Garberville. Throughout 
the trip, from Marin county north, we had been warned of ‘bad roads ahead.” 
Yet we never found those bad roads. We seemed always to be just ahead of 
them or behind them. The farther we came the better the roads seemed, 
though this was probably due to the fact that we were learning more and more 
what four horses and a light rig could do on a road. And thus do I save my 
face with all the counties. I refuse to make invidious road comparisons. I can 
add that while, save in rare instances on steep pitches, I have trotted my horses 
down all the grades, I have never had one horse fall down nor have I had to 
send the rig to a blacksmith shop for repairs. 

Also, I am learning to throw leather. If any tyro thinks it is easy to take a 
short-handled, long-lashed whip, and throw the end of that lash just where he 
wants it, let him put on automobile goggles and try it. On reconsideration, I 
would suggest the substitution of a wire fencing-mask for the goggles. For days 
I looked at that whip. It fascinated me, and the fascination was composed 
mostly of fear. At my first attempt, Charmian and Nakata became afflicted 
with the same fascination, and for a longtime afterward, whenever they saw me 
reach forthe whip, they closed their eyes and shielded their heads with their arms. 

Here’s the problem. Instead of pulling honestly, Prince is lagging back and 
maneuvering for a bite at Milda’s neck. I have four reins in my hands. I must 
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“More valley from Ukiah to Willits, and then we turned westward through a sunset-lighted forest of 
Inagniticent redwoods, continuing through Mendocino county to Fort Bragg and salt water” 
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put these four reins into my left hand, properly gather the whip handle and the 
hight of the lash in my right hand, and tarow that lash past Maid without 
striking her and into Prince. If the lash strikes Maid, her thoroughbredness 
will go up in the air and I'll have a case of horse hysteria on my hands for the 
next half hour. But follow. The whole problem is not yet stated. Suppose 


1 
l 


hat I miss Maid and reach the intended target. The instant the lash cracks, 
the four horses jump, Prince most of all, and his jump, with spread wicked 


which is her 





teeth, is for the back of Milda’s neck. She jumps to escape 
second jump, for the tirst one came when the lash exploded. The Outlaw 
reaches for Maid’s neck, and Maid, who has already jumped and tried to bolt, 
tries to bolt harder. And all this infinitesimal fraction of time I am trying to 
hold the four animals with my left hand, while my whip-lash, writhing through 
the air, is coming back to me. Three simultaneous things I must do: keep hold 
of the four lines with my left hand; slam on the brake with my foot; and on ihe 
rebound catch that flying lash in the hollow of my right arm and get the bight 
of it safely into my right hand. Then I must get two of the four lines back into 
my right hand and keep the horses from running away or going over the grade. 
Try it some time. You will tind life anything but wearisome. Why, the first 
time I hit the mark and made the lash go off like a revolver shot, I was so 
astounded and delighted that I was paralyzed. I forgot to do any of the 
multitudinous other things, tangled the whip-lash in Maid’s harness, and was 
forced to call upon Charmian for assistance. And now, confession. I carry a 
few pebbles handy. They’re great for reaching Prince in a tight place. But 
just the same I’m learning that whip every day, and before I get home I hope 
to discard the pebbles. And as long as I rely on pebbles, I cannot truthfully 
speak of myself as “tooling a four-in-hand.” 

From Garberville, where we ate eel to repletion and got acquainted with 
the aborigines, we drove down the Eel river valley for two days through the 
most unthinkably glorious body of redwood timber to be seen anywhere in 
California. From Dyerville on to Eureka we caught glimpses of railroad con- 
struction and of great concrete bridges in the course of building, which ad- 
vertised that at last Humboldt county is to be linked to the rest of the world. 

We still consider our trip is just begun. As soon as this is mailed from 
Eureka, it’s heigh-ho! for the horses and pull on. We shall continue up the 
coast, turn in for the Hoopa Reservation and the gold mines, and shoot down 
the Trinity and Klamath rivers in Indian canoes to Requa. After that, we 
shall go on through Del Norte county and into Oregon. The trip so far has 
justified us in taking the attitude that we won’t go home until the winter rains 
drive us in. And, finally, I am going to try the experiment of putting the 
Outlaw in the lead and relegating Prince to his old position in the near wheel. 
I won’t need any pebbles then. 
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, The Deal at Hong See’s 


> Whereby Paea, the Pearl Fisher, Wins 


in Chivalry and Loses in Love 





By M. R. ALLEN 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD DIXON 


The author of the adventures of Paea, the pearl fisher, wrote in one of her letters about him: 


“I’m honestly fond of the big, happy-go-lucky 
in his two appearances. 
under the artificial laws of the white man, 


brown cuss.” 


Paea has made no end of friends, 


In this story, he rises to his natural stature as a man and then shrinks 
But next month, in “The Flood Tide,” he is com- 


ing back to Meri, and his marvelous great pearl reappears in a lovely setting: 


HE pearl fisher was at the gate of 
Scar-Face Tom McClatchy when 
the yacht entered the lagoon. 
Before the anchor went down, 
Meri had promised to go with 
him the next night on the Harriette. The 
schooner sailed for Auckland before day on 
the turn of the tide. This was to be after 
a visit to Father Janet. It was Meri who 
made most of the plans. The pearl fisher 
was too happy to anticipate. He leaned 
lazily against the gate in the dark shadow 
of the acacia, listened to the booming of the 
surf upon the reef, felt against his face the 
cool perfume of the night breeze from the 
hills and kissed the soft lips uplifted to his 
own. But Meri, while she liked the kisses, 
thought of the future with trembling. 

Her father was the only big American 
trader in the Group. When Scar-Face 
found his daughter gone with his bitter 
enemy there would be friends a-plenty to 
point the way of their flight. To half-caste 
Meri no one of her mother’s race, not even 
the pearl fisher, could hope to elude the 
craft and cunning of her white-faced father. 
She pressed her pale gold cheek hard 





against her lover’s darker one. For the 
pearl fisher was a full-blooded islander and 
the son of a great chiefess. 

‘“‘Paea” she whispered caressingly. Then 
in French: ‘‘Paea, I am afraid.” 

Paea kissed her by way of reply and 
laughed in sheer foolish happiness. Meri 
laughed in tremulous echo. She feared 
Scar-Face slavishly. Her only thought was 
to get far away and hide and she wanted 
plenty of money so that the distance could 
be very great. She suggested that they sell 
the wonderful pearl her lover had given her 
once beneath that very tree. 

“You did not love me then, Paea” she 
added with sudden flashing coquetry. “I 
have it still hidden” she went on. ‘Me, I 
do not dare to go and get it, but if you will 
go to—”’ : 

Paea closed her lips. ‘“Noatu!’’ he de- 
clared gaily. ‘Never mind that. Will you 
see Father Janet or shall 1?” 

Meri quivered on the verge of tears. 
‘“‘Paea, I—”’ she began and faltered. “I’m 
afraid” she quavered. 

The pearl fisher laughed again. He 
pulled: her ear to give her courage. 
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“Then I'll see the Father” he declared, 
“and tomorrow night I will walk with that 
Father down to this gate and—” 

So they planned in the shadow of the 
ia while the lamp burned on the veranda 
and Scar-Face Tom McClat 
at Hong See’s and grinned appreciatively 
over some plans of his own. 


It was almost twelve o’clock when Papa- 





hy drank rum 


hue spread the pearl tisher’s sleeping mat. 
Beyond an absent Paea did not 
but Papahue was too full of news to 
He chatted 

bout the vacht anchored in the lagoon, and 


ovrecting 


tice his master’s inattention. 





the white-faced tourists at the Hotel Tautira. 
TI recollection of the corseted women 
mincing like peacocks in their high-heeled 
shoes made him laugh in loud contempt. 
Still the pearl fisher remained silent. Papa- 


1 about in sulky silence. He was 
e angrv at his master’s in 
Then he placed the lamp in the 


» table on the veranda and made 


10 1) 





The American beachcomber was squat 


ting by the plank when the yachting party 
came ashore. He was very full of rum, also 
he abused the fine white people and 
laughed because they did not notice. But 


when he saw the last woman on the plank 
with a croak and 
at her white Papahue said that 
was disgusting, so he and some other boys 
} 


he staggered to his feet 


snoes. 


spat 
I 


chased the beachcomber away. 
‘\-weh!” said Papahue. ‘*He wasa sight!” 
He paused in his recital and peered into 
the dusk of the room. Paea lay stretched 
upon the sleeping mat, his broad back to 
the door. Papahue’s dark face twisted. 
He shot out a shrewish curse and rolled 
under the table beneath the lamp. 
é ii 1 was almost 
Papahue’s 


earl tisher sle pt late. It 
1en he 


drank some of 





cotte ong the beach to the 
little f Father Janet. But 
Scar ‘latchy was very early. 
Bv s warmed his stomach with 
tw ) k bitter cotfee at Hong 
See’s. The shutters of his store that morn 
ng were the first to be removed. Paea had 


just started down the beach when he stepped 


from the doorway to the trade-laden 
counter where the American beachcomber 
uched, staring malevolently into the 


street. 
~Well?” rasped McClatchy 
‘Well, now you seen her again! 


irritably. 


Well?” 
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The beachcomber straightened up. A 
faint suggestion of birth and gentle breeding 
showed in his brutalized features like a noble 
outline in a defacea statue. He jerked 
nervously at his blue overalls beneath the 
flowing tails of his mildewed green shirt. 

“Scar-Face” he said huskily, ‘‘we win! 
And she’s soon to be married. The signs 
may escape your uneducated eye, but they 
are duck soup for a university man.” 

McClatchy grinned ironically at 
assumption of superiority. 
too?” he asked. 

“Oh, I know that fellow well” replied 
the beachcomber readily. He drew himself 
up with an attempt at jauntiness. ‘‘Name’s 
Orde, Bronson Orde. He was in my class.” 

His dull eves brightened; he put out his 
dirty hand toward the trader with a shaky 
gesture of triumph. 

‘No end of money in this, Tom. Poker 
for you, rum for me. D’you get the drag?” 

McClatchy’s eyelids narrowed into slits. 
Whatever he might think privately, it was 
safest to make a man commit himself. 

“Naw” he growled. 

An expression of childish surprise and in 
jury crossed the beachcomber’s fuddled face. 

“What’s wrong?” he complained. “Didn't 
I tell you last night she’s been playing the 
widow for four years, mourning her husband 
dead and buried in some foreign land four 
vears before that? And you. should 
have seen the letter my pal wrote! We 
raised a hot blaze with those funeral ex 
penses, I tell vou.” He began to chuckle. 

‘Well, and now that she’s decided to try 
it on again with Bronson Orde, if I go up 
and chuck her under the chin what do you 
think she'll do?” 

The trader began to take more interest. 
“Give a squeak an’ croak” he suggested. 

“And leave Orde and me to settle it?” 
cried the beachcomber. ‘“‘Not she! You 
don’t know that woman. She’ll whoop and 
she'll scratch around; wash down everything 
in sight with tears—then she'll pay.” 

“To get you out o’ th’ way?” said Mx 
Clatchy. 

“Or to support me” put in the beach 
comber. He grinned significantly and made 
a shuffling motion with his tobacco-stained 
fingers. 

“We'll play poker and drink rum three 
days on a stretch.” 

“Not if L always win” said Scar-Face Tom 
McClatchy. 


this 
‘Know th’ man 


say, 

















M. 





They peered cautiously after the cor- 
rectly tailored figures so strangely out of 
place in the narrow street of the little South 
Sea port. The two heads were close to- 
gether beneath the embroidered parasol; a 
grotesquely interwoven black shadow 
bobbed in the dust behind. The street ran 
straight to the beach. It was like looking 
through a bright glaring tunn.l out to sea. 
As the pair in the doorway stared, the gi- 
gantic white-clad figure of the pearl fisher 
stepped into view and stood outlined against 
the lagoon, the white creaming foam of the 
breakers on the reef and the bright sky. 
With an oath McClatchy jerked in his head. 
The beachcomber still gazed. 

“Who's that?” he blinked. 

“Aw, it’s that black Kanaka of a pearler”’ 
growled the trader. 

“Who? Paea?’’ husked the beachcomber, 
his face puckered with swift suspicion. 
“What's /e want with them?” 

The livid scar upon MecClatchy’s cheek 
burned a deep reddish purple. His hand 
flew to the knife at the back of his belt. 

“Wants t’ sell my pearl, most likely” he 
burst out angrily. 

‘Your pearl?” The beachcomber stared 
incredulous. ‘Look here, Scar-Face, you 
never gave one of your pearls to Paea to 
sell?” 

“He stole it from me, th’ dirty thief!” 
McClatchy shouted. ‘Palmed it right under 
my nose when I had won it fairly at cards.” 

The beachcomber gave him a dubious 
sideways look. He knew Scar-Face too well 
to ask how it happened he won fairly. But 
it seemed to amaze him that the trader, so 
skilled with the knife in the back of his belt, 
had not recovered the pearl. 

“But look” he exclaimed at last. 
didn’t you take it back, hey?” 

McClatchy turned away to the counter 
and began to straighten a bolt of pareu 
cloth. His hatred for Paea was no secret, 
but he never even remotely hinted that the 
pearl fisher had bested him in any of their 
encounters. For his failure to secure the 
pearl his one physical infirmity formed an 
excellent excuse. 

“T had a fit” he muttered. “You might 
know nothin’ short o’ a fit ’ud stop me. 
When I found th’ pearl was gone I yelped 
out jus’ once an’ jumped for th’ steps. An’ 
it was nex’ day before I woke up. That 
swine 0’ a doc said a fit. Rum an’ rage, he 
says an’ laughs. 


“Why 


When I trimmed Paea at 
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Faa-aroa, an’ th’ Devon Lass was wrecked 
an’ we come over th’ reef together without 
s’much ’s a seed pearl t’ show I'd beat ’im, 
I had t’ send f’r that doc again. ‘Where’s 


that belt’ s’*he, ‘with th’ money an’ th’ 
pearls you stole fr’m Paea?’ ‘You're a liar’ 
I says, ‘I never stole fr’m Paea.’ ‘Cheese 


it’ he says grinnin’, ‘remember what I tole 
you before. If rum don’t get you rage will.’ 
But I'll show ‘im ’f I die o’ either. As for 
Paea, there’s a soft spot in his neck my 
knife’ll find.” He broke off muttering and 
cursing. 

The beachcomber peered out the door. 
He had heard abuse of Paea before. He 
watched the pearl fisher, who seemed to 
await the slow approach of Mrs. Herkomer 
and her escort. A look of mischief lightened 
his face and he showed his teeth in a foolish 
grin. 

‘Nothing in any of that to cause so much 
bad blood” said he. ‘*Paea might be useful 
now.” He raised his hand and began to 
beckon. 

With a single quick dart McClatchy 
caught his throat. ‘“‘Nix on that’? hissed 
the trader. ‘“D’yer want t’ spoil th’ whole 
game by callin’ in th’ Kanaka, y’ hound?” 

The beachcomber hung like a rag in that 
furious grip. He clawed at McClatchy’s 
arm and choked. The pressure upon his 
windpipe relaxed and he fell in a limp heap 
to the floor. 

McClatchy was back at the door. He 
was in time to see Paea salute the travelers 
courteously and move away out of sight. 
Then he jerked his head in again. For 
Mrs. Herkomer looked back. 

The pretty American widow was alert 
for the unexpected; eager to see and to hear, 
to be astonished and amused. She had come 
cruising with the McLanes to forget her 
four years of marriage with Arthur Herko 
mer, his desertion and lonely death in an 
African forest, and to celebrate her engage- 
ment to Bronson Orde, one of Herkomer's 
classmates whom Mrs. McLane thoughtfully 
included when making up her party. They 
heard of Scar-Face at the Hotel Tautira. 
He was lounging in the doorway when Mrs. 
Herkomer and Orde passed his store on 
their way to the beach. Orde would have 
stopped and spoken but his companion drew 
him on. Mrs. Herkomer was bewildered 
by the sneering malice in 
slitted glance. Her knees 
accountably and her throat felt dry. 


McClatchy’s 
weakened un- 
She 








walked hesitatingly and faltered something 
about going back. Then Paea appeared 
at the end of the street and Orde gave her 
arm a delighted little squeeze. 

“Great George, that’s a fine sight!’ he 
cried. “I didn’t think such a perfect human 
specimen was loose on the earth. Just look!” 

Mrs. Herkomer did look and hér mouth 
opened like a child’s at a play. 

The pearl fisher’s white clothes seemed 
to accentuate his bigness. He stood erect 
with the easy supple grace of a boy. He 
looked like Lorenzo di Medici done in dusky 
gold and genially mellowed. His black eyes 
met the frank curiosity in the two white 
faces with a faint unconscious expression of 
interest. He had a handful of unmatched 
pearls which could not be disposed of to the 
dealer. He glanced up the narrow street 
they had just traversed. Against the in- 
terior darkness of McClatchy’s store there 
came a sudden flash of white. Quick sus- 
picion puckered Paea’s smooth brows; he 
took a long step forward. Then his face 
cleared and he almost smiled. Scar-Face 
was still watching to see what he did with 
the pearl. He thought of Meri’s suggestion 
the night before and began to chuckle. 
Suddenly he became aware that the Ameri- 
cans still stared with unconcealed appre- 
ciation. He bowed politely and continued 
his way up the beach. 

Orde immediately started after. ‘‘Let’s 
go and speak to him” he urged. ‘He must 
speak some English and he looks a good- 
natured giant.” 

But Mrs. Herkomer turned back. The 
narrow white roadway lay silent and de- 
serted beneath the midday sun. The little 
houses upon either hand, screened by thick 
growths of green foliage, sent out only a 
subdued suggestion of the bustle of life, 
like women whispering behind their fans. 

“Oh, come!’ cried Orde impatiently. 
“We'll miss him if you don’t.” 

Still Mrs. Herkomer tarried and looked 
again. The look of insolent comprehension 
in McClatchy’s scarred face stirred up a 
nameless fear. Confused pictures of the 
miserable past crowded in her mind. She 
felt unable to dispel a vague impression that 
danger to her person and her own immediate 
happiness lurked in that quiet shadowless 
little thoroughfare. Involuntarily she moved 
to retrace her steps. But Orde touched her 
arm and pointed. A short way up the 
beach Paea had met with Father Janet. 
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The priest was laughing heartily, his hand 
raised in an evident gesture of approval. 

“Now is our chance’ urged Orde, 
“maybe the father will introduce us.” 

Reluctantly Mrs. Herkomer yielded and 
they moved away out of sight. 

McClatchy, peering warily at the door 
of the store, drew a deep sigh of relief. The 
beachcomber dragged slowly to his feet and 
clung to the counter for support. 

‘*Ee-e-e-e”’ he creaked rustily. 

The trader kept his eye to the crack and 
did not say a word. A dull fire burned in 
the beachcomber’s eyes. 

“What's the matter with you?” he de- 
manded irritably. “Why can’t you be 
decent? Paea’s the only risk and we've 
passed him up.” 

With a businesslike suddenness Mc- 
Clatchy left his place of lookout and came 
close. 

“Well you lookyere” he said brutally. 
“There’s one risk I won’t pass up. I ain’t 
agoin’ t’ take th’ risk o’ you gettin’ on th’ 
rum, ‘cause them swells is goin’ t’ up anchor 
t’morrow an’ down t’ th’ Lu’ard with th’ 
first trades. You go inter that back room 
an’ stay there, that’s what you do. I’m 
agoin’ t’ write her a letter now, y’see? 
They’re up t’ th’ Tautira, th’ whole bunch. 
I’m agoin’ t’ tell her if she thinks anything 
o’ that mutt she’s bout t’ be hooked up with 
she’ll come t’ Hong See’s t’night. She’ll come. 
No doubt o’ that the way J’// fix it, an’ you 
got t’ be sober enough t’ prove what I say.” 

He moved over to the desk at the end of 
the counter and wrote industriously. 

“T’ve tole her nine o’clock so’s every- 
body’ll be over supper an’ gone.” He licked 
the flap of the cheap yellow envelope with 
unction. 

“Nine o'clock tonight!’ cried the beach- 
comber. He looked aghast. “Oh, say, 
Scar-Face, let her come here and make it 
about six or seven.” 

“Let her come here’’ sneered Scar-Face, 
‘‘an’ have th’ gendarme nosin’ in t’ see what 
I’m doin’! Naw, an’ not t’ my house, 
either. First yelp she’d give that wench o’ 
mine ’ud have old Broulluet in on us. No 
sir, Hong See’s th’ best place. Ain’t nobody 
there that time o’ night an’ both them 
Tinitos is afraid 0’ me.” 

“But Tom” cried the beachcomber, “‘don’t 
make me wait ’til nine o’clock tonight for a 
drink, don’t! Tom!” he caught the coat of 
the trader’s pajama suit. 
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Suddenly Paea became aware that the Americans still stared with unconcealed appreciation 








Scar-Face did not reply in words. He 
hustled the shaking pleading figure into the 
little back room and banged the door. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon he put 
up the shutters and went to see about the 
delivery of the letter. It was half- 
when he returned to the store. The night 
was very dark and still, the heavens empty 
of stars. At short intervals swift thrusts of 
lightning pierced the blackness. A dreary 
went up from the reef, and the 


er 


1e 


t 
t 
] 
} 
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moaning 
cocoanuts and flamboyants sighed in echo. 
McClatchy halted in the street and gazed 
anxiously upward. A storm was certain. 

1. He did not mind wind and 
Then 
d he 
furious 


So he cursed. 
lightning but he hated rain like a cat. 
the rumbling of the thunder died an 
became aware of another 
mingling of screams and 
the distance to the store in two leaps and 
burst in. 

“Quit that!” he thundered. 

He remembered the stake he played for 
and lowered his voice. 

“Whaju mean, y’ blame fool” he de- 
manded savagely, ‘“‘Shammerin’ on th’ door 
like that?” 

He unlocked the backroom door and 
jerked it open. The beachcomber staggered 
forward and fell upon his hands and knees. 

“Scar-Face’ he wailed, ‘“‘gimme some 
rum!” 

McClatchy grunted with disgust. “Aw, 
there!’ he said. He liked rum as well as 
the next man and could drink more than 
most. But he never cried for it. 

The beachcomber clutched the thick 
green bottle and drank greedily. Then the 


noise, a 


blows. He made 


trader jerked it away. 
“You come with me” ordered McClatchy 


roughly, ‘tan’ step out, yhear?”’ 

They turned their backs upon the beach 
and the lagoon where the riding lights of 
the long white yacht made bright streaks in 
the still water. They went up to the market 
place and crossed diagonally. The flashes 
of lightning came closer together as they 
hurried along. McClatchy knew the rain 

imminent. He The 
beachcomber clung to his arm and breathed 
hard. 


“Go sk Ww, 


1] ? * 
was walked faster. 


Scar-Face”’ he panted. 

The trader halted for a second. He saw 
that it was abstemiousness, not rum, which 
was like to overthrow his plans. He thrust 


the green bottle into the beachcomber’s 


hands once more. 
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It was with an irrepressible little gulp of 
surprise that Paea saw the pair cross the 
threshold at Hong See’s. The pearl fisher 
sat far back by the wall, well away from the 
dim yellow circle of the single lamp. He 
had met Orde alone and spent the whole 
afternoon and part of the evening selling 
him a single pearl. When at last the money 
changed hands he found he still had time 
for supper before meeting Father Janet. 
But, with all his hurry, the threatening 
storm sent him home first. He did not want 
the starch taken out of his white clothes. 
He put on a suit of black English serge. In 
the thick dusk of the smoky low-ceiled room 
at Hong See’s he was perfectly concealed. 

McClatchy took a seat near the door and 
motioned the beachcomber opposite. The 
chunk of raw fish in Paea’s hand stopped 
halfway to his mouth. Scar-Face eating 
in company with the man who had cumbered 
the beach for three shameful years! 

The trader leaned across the table and 
began to speak. Paea bolted the fish. He 
burned to know the business of his prospec- 
tive father-in-law with the creature who sat 
opposite him in the faint light of the hanging 
lamp. He had time to listen if he did not 
eat. But he was too far away to hear what 
was said. Very softly he arose from his seat. 

Hong See scuftled out from the kitchen 
with two steaming bowls which he placed 
before the new arrivals and withdrew hastily. 
The trader, who had ceased speaking when 
the Chinaman appeared, began again. 
Cautiously Paea drew nearer. There came 
a dazzling flash of lightning, a deep jarring 
roll of thunder. Mrs. Herkomer stood in 
the doorway, the cheap yellow envelope sent 
by McClatchy clutched in her bare hand. 

Involuntarily the pearl fisher snatched 
the nearest chair back for support. In the 
ghastly glare of the lightning the woman’s 
face was deathlike. Her big blue eyes 
stared wildly and the vivid light made 
strange shadows in their depths. The 
beachcomber dropped his head upon the 
table; evil satisfaction edged McClatchy’s 
scarred hatchet face. Then the lightning 
winked out and only the dim lamp lit the 
close darkness. 

Slowly, with dragging step, the woman 
entered the yellow circle of light. Bit by 
bit, every nerve stretched, Paea drew closer. 
Meri and their approaching flight were for 
the moment in the background. He felt a 
palpitating curiosity which the eternal spirit 








Once Scarface clutched at Paea’s arm, and the pearl-tisher opened up a lead 
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of boy that dwelt in his broad breast urged 
him on to satisfy. He grinned when he saw 
the frightened faces of Hong See and his 
attendant peering through the crack in the 
kitchen door and clapped his hand across 
his mouth to hide his white teeth. 
McClatchy rose to his feet. He looked 
hard at Mrs. Herkomer and she met his 
eves squarely. The trader liked that. The 
fine look of courage with which she held her 
head gave him a pleasurable little thrill. 
Evil appreciation grew in his slitted eyes. 
He had not realized that she was so hand- 


some. He felt surer of his money than ever. 
He knew the breed. But she wouldn't 
marry again. Not after she knew. For 


forty-five years Scar-Face Tom McClatchy 
had lived mainly by his wits. His eyes were 
sharp. He saw honesty and clean living 
made religion in the white face beneath the 
lamp. He knew there would be no question 
of divorce. He knew that she would pay 
and pay. He felt another thrill at the 
thought of her suffering; her struggle for 
composure and effort to keep her blooded 
little head erect. He bowed with his hat 
upon his head and waited for her to speak. 

Mrs. Herkomer recognized the trader 
with a great throb of terror. She stared at 
the frowsy head of the beachcomber and her 
breath came short. She felt about to be 
confronted by some nameless monster which 
she could not look upon and live. Mc- 
Clatchy fixed his eyes upon her diamond 
engagement fing. Mrs. Herkomer caught 
the look and came suddenly to a conclusion 
which had not entered her head in the dazed 
period of nightmare that succeeded the 
arrival of the ambiguous threatening letter 
she had not dared to show. 

It was only robbery after all. She had 
been inveigled to the place for the sake of 
money and her jewels. She almost smiled 
at being duped so easily. The pearl fisher, 
creeping closer like a cat, saw the relief in 
her face and wondered. McClatchy saw it 
The thought that it was defiance stung 
He thrust his face 


too. 
him to venomous rage. 
close to hers and spoke. 
Paea leaned perilously near to the circle 
of light. But the confused roar of the com- 
ing storm drowned all other sounds. He 
saw the woman’s white face stiffen into 
wooden incredulity. He saw McClatchy, 
plainly infuriated by her disbelief, make one 
swift telling gesture toward the table. 
With a clamoring shout the storm burst. 


The Deal at Hong See’s 


The thunder roared, the lightning flayed 
the black face of heaven with whips of 
flame. The tall palms tossed their fronds 
and shrieked for mercy in the gale. The 
rain gushed down in a streaming sheet of 
silver that shook and shimmered in the 
shifting glare. Doors banged, voices called, 
bare feet scudded across the market place 
washed clean for the coming day. Beside 
the little table at Hong See’s the beach- 
comber arose to his full height. 

“Back from the dead, you see’’ he said 
hoarsely. “In good old Bible style.” 

The blue blaze of lightning lit the room to 
its darkest corner. It showed the woman’s 
face wiped clean of reason or under- 
standing, McClatchy’s scarred sneer, the 
bloated features of the beachcomber set in 
strange lines of determination. It showed 
the pearl fisher staring with open mouth at 
the edge of the lamplit circle and the yellow 
faces of the two Chinamen with their glisten- 
ing slant eyes at the partly open kitchen door. 
Then the lightning leaped back, the rain 
and wind struggled in darkness and the 
beachcomber put his dirty hand upon the 
woman’s shoulder. 

With a shrill sharp cry she struck him full 
upon the mouth. For a moment he was 
staggered by the unexpected onslaught. 
But the rum from McClatchy’s thick green 
bottle gave him strength. He tore the dress 
from across her bosom and caught her by 
the throat. 

McClatchy laughed aloud. It was not 
often he saw such a sight. A fine lady, who 
would soon enrich him for life, in a fist fight 
with a beachcomber. The business could 
wait. He stood stooping with his hands 
upon his knees. 

“Go to it!” he shouted. 

At the woman’s first cry Paea entered the 
circle of light in a stride. He gave the trader 
a kick that sent him sprawling and the knife 
from McClatchy’s belt flew through the 
open door into the rain-tlooded street. But 
the pearl fisher tore desperately at the 
beachcomber’s savage hands. He could not 
loosen their hold. He struck him upon the 
temple with his clenched fist. The beach- 
comber’s head flew back, his mouth un- 
closed. Slowly his fingers relaxed and he 
sank in a huddled heap upon the floor. 

In a flash McClatchy was upon his feet. 
For a moment he stared dazed, half-be- 
lieving they had been struck by lightning. 
Then: 
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‘““Paea!” he screeched. ‘‘You devil Paea!”’ 
His hands clawed at his belt for the missing 
knife. 

Paea saw the gesture without a spark of 
interest. He even looked through the door 
to the street where the knife had fallen. He 
was dazed by the tragic end of the mysterious 
affair, and shaken with all the horror of his 
race for murder and sudden death. In 
voluntarily he glanced back at his table 
where the white china bowl of cocoanut 
sauce shone dimly. He have 
gone into another world and yet it had not 
been more than ten minutes since it all 
began. 

He knew death when he saw it, he knew 
the penalty. Should the incident be wrongly 
represented he entertained no doubts as to 
his fate. The lady sailed in the morning. 
That much he knew from Orde. He looked 
at the crumpled body at his feet and thought 
she would not speak if she stayed. And 
suddenly he realized that he must be the 
first to leave Hong See’s. He seized Me- 
Clatchy firmly by the arm. The trader 
struck him a furious useless blow upon the 
chest. Paea smiled ever so faintly. White 
men were queer and all the trouble he had 
ever known had come from mixing in their 
affairs. Then Scar-Face ceased to struggle. 
A look of ugly triumph grew in his steely 
eyes. 

“Paea” he rasped, “look on the floor, 
Paea! Murder, Paea! It’s you t’ be hung 
or go t’ Noumea f’r life. God, Paea, I hope 
it's Noumea! You won’t be able t’ steal 
pearls there! I c’n see ’*em now prowlin’ 
with their gray faces and shaven heads. 
You’re young, Paea. Hurrah f’r a long life 
with them wolves!’ He licked his thin lips. 

The pearl fisher gave a nervous start. 
The black horror of Noumea choked him 
with stifling nausea, his grip loosened upon 
McClatchy’s arm. The trader darted a 
safe distance, then eyed his enemy warily. 
For Paea stood nearest the door. 

Mrs. Herkomer plucked at the pearl 
fisher’s sleeve. 

“Take me home”’ she whimpered. ‘Take 
me back to the hotel. You have saved me 
from death but I am lost if I stay here.” 

Again the distress of Paea’s lips softened 
to a smile. Without taking his eyes from 


seemed to 


McClatchy he drew off bis coat and wrapped 
it about her bare shoulders. 

“Hong See will take you” he said in 
French. 


He chose the only language he 
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knew that the trader did not understand. 

From the corner of his eye he saw Mrs. 
Herkomer turn whiter. His heart grew 
warm with pity but he did not dare to go 
himself. The time had come when he must 
look to his own affairs. 

McClatchy crouched a little. Paea, hesi- 
tating by Mrs. Herkomer’s side, saw the 
movement with positive anguish. He knew 
his only hope of escape lay in getting aboard 
the Harriette, anchored far out beside the 
reef and sailing on the flood in three hours. 
He knew, too, that he must be swimming to 
place his life in the hands of Captain Roc- 
bert Scar-Face reached the gen- 
darmes. He wrung his hands together in 
wretched indecision. He could not leave the 
woman uncared for, alone with the carrion 
on the floor. 

McClatchy saw his enemy’s distress and 
gave it a meaning of his own. His keen eye 
measured the distance to the door and he 
drew himself together for the leap. The 
pearl tisher crouched too. 

“Hong See!’ he shouted. He pointed to 
the woman. ‘Tautira’’ he cried and added 
the only French words the Chinaman knew. 
‘Pour moi!” said Paea. 

ee Paea”’ intoned 


before 


K-ee, Hong See sub- 
missively. 

Mrs. Herkomer drew back. 

“Trust him, madame’’ whispered the 
pearl fisher swiftly. ‘(Go away from here 
quickly. Go out by the kitchen with Hong 
See.”” He gave her a strong push. 

Then McClatchy sprang for the door with 
Paea a bare half-second behind. Side by 
side they shot over the threshold into the 
storm. 

Side by side they ran across the market 
place, sharp to the right by the Jesuit 
Mission. The wind drove the rain in their 
faces and tore the breath from their dis- 
tended nostrils. The impact of their flying 
feet sent the water in the street high above 
their heads. Once Scar-Face clutched at 
Paea’s arm and the pearl fisher opened up a 
lead the American was hard put to close. 

Past the chapel they flew. The light from 
Father Janet’s open door shot like a golden 
sword through the storm-driven blackness. 
Paea swerved and faltered. With the vio- 
lence of a blow the memory of his forgotten 
plans returned. Just inside the door the 
priest stood waiting, a few minutes more and 
Meri would be beneath the acacia by the 
gate. 
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The pearl fisher lost his stride. He stag- 
gered against the gray stone wall and nearly 
fell. McClatchy shot ahead. He tlew past 
the cool, white house of Judge Maxime 
Broulluet and approached his own place 
where the lamp upon the veranda burned 
in peaceful radiance, well sheltered from the 
storm. 

Paea pressed closer to the wall. A long 
branch of hibiscus, its crimson blossoms 
tightly closed, whipped his face hard. 
Beneath the stinging blow his fainting 
faculties leaped up. He snapped off the 
spray with a single jerk and ran on. 

Just by his own house McClatchy turned 
directly to the beach. Paea heard the 
echoing footsteps ahead grow fainter with 
numbing despair. The gods were against 
him, he thought. He did not dare go in to 
Meri and he would be taken after all. Then 
he slowed down. At least he would see his 
sweetheart. A broad lingering flash of 
lightning leaped from above. In the sudden 
blinding glare Scar-Face stumbled and fell 
headlong. Over his body for one vivid 
second Paea saw the surf beating white upon 
the reef and the Harriette rocking wildly in 
the lagoon. With a mad burst of speed he 
tore away to freedom. By the gate beneath 
the acacia he flung the spray of hibiscus. 
It was the only message he could leave. 
Desperately he supplicated the gods that 
Meri would understand. The lightning 
flared again. McClatchy disappeared to 
the left where the chief of police was waiting. 

The swift sound of Paea’s feet rang out 
sharp and clear through the dull noises of 
the storm. His great chest heaved, on his 
swollen face the sweat mingled with the rain. 
With his fists clenched against his sides he 
ran fit to burst his heart straight into the 
wind-whipped waters of the lagoon. 


By morning the tempest had raged west- 
ward and the trades blew away the clouds. 





The white yacht of the travelers sped through 
the pass and skimmed the tumbling rough- 
ness of the sea. From her deck chair Mrs. 
Herkomer discerned a tiny vessel hull down 
upon the horizon. 

“Captain” she called languidly. “What 
ship is that?” 

She had a long black bruise upon her 
cheek and looked very white and ill. She 
said she had walked in her sleep the night 
before and hurt herself severely. The 
captain came to her side. 

“That’s a little trader that left about 
eight hous before we did” he said. ‘‘She’s 
not made much on account of the storm. 
There was a chap swam out to her just 
before she left’? he added. ‘He crossed 
our bows in a streak of phosphorus. By 
gracious, he was a big man! And I never 
saw such a stroke. ‘What’s your hurry?’ I 
sings out and he smiles like a jolly baby and 
says ‘Noatu’ he says, which means never 
mind, nothing to worry about, and went on. 
He made it too. I turned the light on ’em 
when they got through the pass and the 
swimming chap was at the wheel. By tne 
way” he went on with increasing interest, 
“the mate tells me there was some kind of 
excitement ashore last night. A man mur- 
dered, /re said, and they were to start out this 
morning te beat the island for the murderer. 
Hear anything about it around the hotel?” 

Mrs. Herkomer had not heard. The 
captain drew out a cigar, bit the end and 
gave place to Bronson Orde. 

“ Voatu’’ he said smiling and moved away. 

When the first squad of searchers hurried 
by, Meri left her place beneath the acacia 
and went slowly to the house. Scar-Face 
had not come home at all. The girl pre 
pared her coffee numbly. She did not know 
whether to rage or to weep. The crimson 
hibiscus lay beside the gate where Paea had 
thrown it in his flight, and the hot sun 
shriveled its velvety red leaves. 
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Bobby Flash 


The Mexican insurrection has resulted in a provisional government by the revolutionists. 

5 ¢ 
The world awaits the further development of the new regime with best wishes for its tranquility 
and success. The revolution was attended with loss of life and property, being a real revolution, 


and its grim details have been widely published. 


Now that these are no longer disturbing the 


American public, it is fitting to set forth another side of the story, the amusing side of a grim 
event, as furnished by the handful of adventurous “‘gringos” or foreigners who masqueraded for 
awhile as Mexican patriots along the northern border of Lower California. Mr. Kyne, whose 
sea-yarn in the August number of SUNSET marks him as a leader of the nation’s sense of humor, 
was sent to Mexico by this magazine to investigate the rumor that a part of the insurrecto move- 


ment was comic. His report follows: 


WAS attracted by the press dispatches 

from the Mexican frontier, which stated 

that seventy American outlaws, free- 

booters, soldiers of fortune or something 

like that, had engaged several hundred 
Federal soldiers on April 8th, four miles 
beyond Mexicali, and that of the seventy 
but twenty had returned from the field of 
glory. 

I knew this to be untrue. Firstly, be- 
cause I never believe anything which a war 
correspondent writes in the first flush of his 
excitement and when he is four miles from 
the scene of the fracas, and secondly, be- 
cause I have fought saddle-colored soldiers 
and know from experience that the majority 
of them shoot from the hip and are entirely 
deficient in small arms practice. Moreover, 
no self-respecting soldier of fortune would 
be foolish enough to stay under such 
accurate fire from overwhelming odds, 
when all he would have to do would be to 
cross the line and save funeral expenses. 

Getting killed is a decidedly foolish thing 
to do. The man who fights for his own 
country doesn’t mind it, because he imagines 
that it is the proper thing. He has been 
brought up on the principle that the grandest 





thing a man can do is to sacrifice himself on 
the altar of patriotism. The footnotes in the 
old editions of Ridpath’s history of the 
United States fairly reeked with tales of 
gallant warriors who died in a misguided 
effort to preserve from alien hands a tat- 
tered strip of red, white and blue bunting, 
which could never, by any possible means, 
have had any material bearing on the 
ultimate result of the conflict. It was ever 
thus. When a fellow is young and lusty he 
never pauses to reflect that there are dozens 
of flags stored in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment for use when the old ones wear out. 

As I say, I can understand the man who 
does such things for his own country, for I 
was there and I know. Also I came back 
with refracted eardrums, acute indigestion 
and a mild case of malaria—which is why I 
can understand the fellow who declines to 
die gloriously when he’s fighting for the 
other fellow’s country. 

Knowing these things, I knew also that 
the census reports of the republic of Mexico 
needed revision after that little bit of 
Donnybrook beyond Mexicali. I figured on 
a few moribund mules, but fifty dead 
Americans? Bah! Americans who fiyht in 
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the banana republics are generally fine 
two-handed young men with a congenital 
aversion to extravagance in the matter of 
steel-jacketed bullets and smokeless powder. 
Therefore, sniffing a story, I packed in light 
marching order and journeyed down to 
Mexicali, which is a naughty town just 
across the irrigating ditch from Calexico. 

I arrived in time for breakfast. Just 
before I left the train I inquired of the 
conductor if he thought it quite probable 
that I would be enabled to secure a room 
with a bath in Calexico. 

He eyed me pityingly. “I kind o’ thought 
you were a war correspondent” he replied. 
“Take my advice and don’t ask for a bath. 
If you do they'll shoot you.” 

I took his advice. After all, it is twelve 
years since I last saw a firing line, and a man 
forgets. So I gave my suitcase and dos 
reales to a cinnamon-tinted urchin who 
besought employment, and went up to the 
Hotel Calexico. 

“Come down to write up th’ trouble?” 
inquired the proprietor, seeking to make me 
feel at home. 

My mental thermometer fell. I hate to 
hear a revolution alluded to as “trouble.” 
Sounds like a barroom brawl south of 
Market street, and reduces the opportunities 
for local color toa minimum. 

After breakfast I went forth to recon- 
noiter the other war correspondents. They 
were sad and nervous, praying for something 
to turn up, and clad for the most part in 
field-glasses and khaki riding breeches; 
seeing which I decided to wear my store 
clothes in the hope that if I appeared inno- 
cent and harmless the insurrecto soldiers 
might neglect to chase me out of Mexicali. 

I was informed that if I ventured into 
Mexicali my blood would be on my own 
head; that both Americans and Mexicans 
were “bad /embres’”’ and had sent word to 
the war correspondents that if they came 
pestering around for news they should 
bring their own flowers. However, I re 
flected that my life-insurance premiums 
were all paid up, and I carried a little 
accident and health on the side. Moreover, 
I had never heard of twenty outlaws hanging 
around fter fifty of their fellow-outlaws had 
been efiectually removed, and I was curious 
to investigate. I had heard, however—in 


fact, I knew—that in all armies on active 
service there is a perennial tobacco famine. 
So I 


purchased two dollars’ worth of 
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”, and hied 
me to the local livery stable, where I en- 
gaged a buggy and the services of a wall- 
eyed pinto horse that switched his scant 


‘“‘makin’s’’ and some ‘“‘chewin’ 


tail when addressed as Colonel Mayol. 
The hostler very frankly informed me that 
the pinto had derived his unique sobriquet 
by reason of the fact that he was wont to go 
out slow and come in fast. Then he 
showed me a sensitive spot on the inverse 
side of Colonel Mayol’s torso, gave me a 
whip and his blessing and went back up 
town to watch a pool game. 

By following my nose I arrived at an out- 
post of the 8th United States infantry a mile 
west of Calexico. Fifty feet across the line 
seven white men sat on the crest of an old 
breastwork. I chuckled a grim haha. Not 
aman Jack of them was smoking. 

I was informed by the corporal of the 
guard on the American side that I could not 
cross, nor would I be permitted to hold any 
conversation with the insurrecto outpost. I 
gave him a cigar and requested permission 
to photograph his outpost; after which I dis- 
covered, in the course of the conversation, 
that once in the long ago the corporal had 
served in a regiment that covered itself with 
dirt and glory on a certain day in a certain 
cornfield in Cavite province. I advised the 
corporal that I had hidden behind a corn- 
stalk in that same field—and lo, he was my 
brother! Ensued a distribution of smoking 
tobacco and reminiscence, and in the end I 
reminded the corporal that he was blind in 
one eye and had but imperfect vision in the 
other. 

Said I to the corporal: “Bill, I’m going 
to jump the irrigation ditch.” 

Said the corporal to me ‘Jump ahead.” 

Which is the inside story—absolutely 
confidential—of how I entered the camp of 
the Second Division of the Liberal army of 
Mexico, operating in Lower California. 


The insurrecto outpost was all white—or 
rather they would have been all white if 
they hadn’t been brown. They received me 
and my tobacco very handsomely, indeed. 
There were seven men, and the eldest, a 
snaggle-toothed son of Erin, was twenty- 
eight years old. The youngest was nineteen. 
I inquired of this infant if he had ever seen 
service. Indeed yes—a year and a half ina 
military academy at San Mateo. The 
average age of the seven was twenty-three, 
and then, oh, then, I knew what had hap- 











pened to the Federal force that faced the 
seventy on April 8th. Wasn’t it Private 
Terence Mulvaney who said: ‘“F’r divil’s 
wurrk give me an arrmy o’ kids,” or words 
to that effect? 

They were an engaging set of rascals; so 
engaging, in fact, that I decided, if the out- 
post was a fair sample of the outlaws, to 
visit the main guard. I wanted to talk to 
the general and ask him if it was true that he 
was a thief and a rake and an I. W. W., 
nursing a wild dream of a socialistic Utopia 
in Lower California. I had heard that the 
Second Division of the Liberal army, 
operating in Lower California, was raiding 
ranches, slaughtering stock, stealing horses, 
intimidating non-combatants and acting in a 
generally scandalous maaner, in direct viola- 
tion of the ethics of civilized warfare, as 
promulgated by the Hague conference. 

Subsequently I learned that these charges 
are absolutely untrue. The Liberal army 
was merely living on the country. When the 
Liberal army commandeered a mule ora year- 
ling heifer from the C. M. ranch, it gravely 
issued to the C. M. ranch a receipt for said 
mule or heifer, and the C. M. ranch had the 
comforting knowledge that if the Liberal 
army annihilated the Federal army, then 
the C. M. ranch could present its bill for 
damages to the Liberal government, and if 
the government were liberally inclined maybe 
the billwould bepaid. Asforstealing! Libel, 
pure and simple. The Liberal army never 
stole. Jt commandeered; and if any ranch 
manager doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween stealing and commandeering, he 
deserves to lose his mule and his heifer in 
the sacred cause of liberty. 

In my search for the main guard of the 
Second Division of the Liberal army I was 
careful to avoid all appearances of being a 
spy, for unhappy was the lot of the spy in 
Mexicali. To this end I carried my camera 
in view of the multitude, and speculating 
upon a fitting subject for wasting a film, I 
arrived in the Mexican end of Mexicali. 
To be exact, I was in the heart of the First 
Division of the Liberal army, which was all 
colorado maduro and commanded by 
General Francisco Vasquez Salinas. 

I had proceeded thus far when I came 
upon half a dozen Mexican soldiers. I un- 
limbered at once and prepared to snap the 
squad; whereupon one of the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamiet shook his ritle at me 
and yelled to me to vamose. 
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He was a picturesque ruffian, truly. He 
wore a red, white and green silk handker- 
chief tied around his sinful head, in calm 
contempt of the paradoxical fact that as an 
insurrecto he sported the national colors of 
Mexico. He wore a large straw sombrero 
pulled down over this emblem of loyalty, 
and he had rings in his ears. For aught I 
know he had bells on his toes. I wanted 
very much to ask him if he had ever starred 
in the cast of the Bohemian girl in the days 
when “Doc”? Leahy ran the old Tivoli in 
San Francisco, but he didn’t give me time. 
He pointed an old Long Tom 45-70 Spring- 
field at my wishbone and in a terrible voice 
once more demanded that I vamose. I was 
quite sure that if his trigger finger developed 
St. Vitus’ dance, my abalone-blister scarf 
pin would be shattered beyond repair. He 
appeared to be a nervous man, so I va- 
mosed—on the high speed. Anyhow, I 
sported a rented camera and I dreaded that 
word ‘“‘commandeer.” Yet all my care of 
the camera was wasted, practically. It was 
a false friend, unworthy my trust, and it 
had no sense of responsibility. I have an 
idea that I got a weather bureau instrument 
by mistake, some sort of machine for record- 
ing fogs and vapors. Anyway, that’s about 
all I brought back of the Liberal army, save 
my memories, otherwise there would be 
more illustration to this article. 

In my retreat through the town I inad- 
vertently stumbled into the main guard of 
the Second Division of the Liberal army. 
The main guard was liberal enough. He 
was a gigantic negro, and he sat on an empty 
tomato crate, under a dead tree, nursing a 
Marlin .32. He was as black as Friday the 
thirteenth. His teeth were so large and 
bright that I wondered why the general 
didn’t use them to heliograph with. 

I tried to escape, but the dark one uncoiled 
himself from the tomato crate, twisted his 
index-finger around the stock of his Marlin 
and brought it up to a “‘port arms,” with a 
crack like a pistol shot, and I knew that that 
nigger had a past. He was too big to have 
served in the cavalry. Remained then, only 
the infantry. So I hailed him. 

“Hello, you buffalo soldier. When did 
you escape from the 24th infantry?” 

“Teddy Roosevelt done hove me outer de 
service after that air mix-up in Brownsville, 
Texas,”’ replied the main guard, bringing 
his piece to an order arms. ‘‘Ahm dead 
sorry, old-timer, but ‘less you-all has come 
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ter take on with us, you-all cain’t go no 
further.” 

“Then” I replied, ‘call the corporal of the 
guard, if there is such a functionary. I want 
to have an interview with General Pryce.”’ 

“Corporal o’ de gyard! No. 1’’ roared the 
main guard. The corporal of the guard was 
lazy, for he sat on the porch of the cuartel 
and called out to me to state my business, 
and upon being informed disappeared 
inside, to return presently accompanied by a 
tall man wearing a blonde imperial. I 
judged he might be the regimental saw- 
bones, but it transpired that he was Captain 
F. J. Leclare, of Wenatchee, Wash., ex 
private First Washington Volunteers, ex- 
private U.S. cavalry, ex-sergeant 22nd U.S. 
infantry. He looked me over. Evidently 
I appeared harmless, for he smiled and said 
General Pryce would see me. 

The general was seated at a small table 
mending a cartridge belt when I entered. 
He was surrounded by his staff, a saddle or 
two, Springfield carbines, Colt’s revolvers, 
a typewriter, some blankets and a wounded 
man on the floor in one corner. 

The general stood up as I entered. “I am 
General Pryce” he said, and proffered a 
man’s handshake. I introduced myself; 
whereupon I was duly presented to first 
lieutenant ‘Melbourne’ Hopkins, second 
lieutenant “Bulldog” Smith and _ third 
lieutenant “Slim” Dunn. I was gratified 
to meet them all. They looked quite 
friendly and extremely ragged. 

We talked. Entered presently Paul 
Schmidt, late of A troop, 13th United States 
cavalry. Paul was top sergeant, and as such 
was duly presented. He had a wide mouth 
like a salmon and a Von Moltke beard, 
and smiled incessantly when he wasn’t 
rolling his r’s. I warmed to him for the 
good old German drill sergeant that he was 

Scarcely had I been welcomed by Paul 
Schmidt when I was called upon to shake 
the honest hand of one “Shorty”? O’ Donnell, 
and his friend ‘‘Rusty”” Something-or-other. 

As long as I live I shall never forget 
“Shorty” O’Donnell. He was a private in 
the Liberal army, but arrogated to himself 
all the privileges of a brigadier. His legs 
are bowed from knee to ankle, proving 
that his life-line has been crossed by cows. 
He wears two cartridge belts, with a long 
Colt’s 45 swung well forward, and since he 
hails from Texas he rides with a double 
cinch and a hemp rope on his saddle horn. 





He has a broad brown face and _ honest 
brown eyes, like a horse. He is a humorist 
and afraid of neither God, man, nor devil. 
He speaks a strange language, combining 
Texas, English and Spanish. 

The “General” who led the Second 
Division is a mild man thirty-four years old, 
sixteen hands high and sound in all four 
feet. He is British. C. A. R. Pryce is his 
name, and if that isn’t proof enough ask 
“Shorty” O’Donnell. Pryce first saw the 
light of day in India. He was educated in 
England, and served in Mashonaland in the 
police. He is a veteran of the Boer war. 
To all appearances he is a British gentleman, 
and he came down from British Columbia 
to join the Second Division when it was 
organized at Packard by Stanley Williams. 
When Williams was killed in the barley 
field at Little’s ranch on April 8th Pryce 
succeeded to the command. 

It was hot and stuffy in the little orderly 
room and at Pryce’s suggestion we all re- 
paired outside the cuartel fora friendly talk 
and a distribution of the tobacco. The Second 
Division almost to a man crowded around. 

“General, the impression prevails in the 
land that you and your troop are freebooters 
and anarchists, whose sole purpose is 
plunder; that you are fighting the Federal 
forces because you think you can whip them 
and later whip the insurrectos, after which 
you will cut Lower California away from 
Mexico and establish a new nation governed 
on socialistic lines.” 

“Not so, I assure you” he replied. 

“Then what are you fighting for?” 

“We are all down here fighting out of 
sentiment to help these Mexican peones to 
gct their rights. Under the constitution of 
1836—or was it 1858 

“What’s the odds?” said ‘Shorty’ 
O’ Donnell. 

“Well” continued the general, “that was 
an excellent constitution, only the Diaz 
régime didn’t carry it out, and now—” 

“We're fighting,’ interrupted Captain 
Leclare, ‘“‘por tierra y libertad. That means 
‘For land and liberty.’ ”’ 

“Mostly land.” (This from ‘Shorty’’ 
O'Donnell, softo voce.) He winked his 
bright brown left eye at me, and in that 
moment I knew that if I could but get 
Shorty to talk, the inside history of the 
Second Division would come out. 

“T heard you stole sixteen hundred mules 
from the Cudahy ranch, and chased Mr. 








Daly, the manager, twenty miles through 
the mesquite, firing at him, in an effort to 
steal his automobile.” 

Pryce sighed. He is used to being 
vilified. “That” said he, “is not true. 
We did commandeer about forty mules, and 
this morning we gave seventeen of them 
back. Here’s a receipt for them, signed by 
Mr. Daly himself. We had five or six 
mules killed in the scrap last Saturday, and 
some of the others got away from us, and I 
guess we have about a dozen left. We took 
what we needed and when we want more 
we'll go back and get them. These big 
ranchers are a queer lot—quite queer. Ifa 
mountain lion or a bear kills a few heifers or 
colts, they never know it unless they come 
across the carcasses, and they’d never think 
of charging it up to profit and loss, because 
they don’t really know how many head of 
cattle they own. Yet here’s the Cudahy 
ranch and the California-Mexican Land & 
Cattle Company actually circulating false- 
hoods about a few head of mules and cows 
commandeered in the cause of an oppressed 
people. Of course these ranchers are Diaz 
sympathizers. Why shouldn’t they be? 
Didn’t they get millions of acres of land 
down here for two bits an acre and don’t they 
work the ranches with peons that they pay 
thirty cents a day Mex.? Suppose we do 
take a few mules and cows and raid a ware- 
house? Do they expect us to fight on a 
slack stomach? This is a war of the com- 
mon people, and these big rancheros will 
have to pay the fiddler. Isn’t there abstract 
justice in that?” 

I thought, aloud, perhaps there might be, 
and the talk drifted to soldiering and per- 
sonalities. I learned that “Melbourne” 
Smith is an Australian and has seen service. 
“Nytive disturbances in New Guinea” he 
called it. ‘‘Bulldog’”’ Smith is a son of old 
man Smith and comes from west of the 
Rocky mountains and south of the Colorado 
river. “Slim” Dunn is second-growth 
Irish and was born and raised in a com- 
munity where he had ample room to stretch 
himself. “Shorty”? O’Donnell’s _ paternal 
ancestor passed in his chips with Custer on 
the Little Big Horn, and Leclare’s daddy 
was a Johnny Reb. Rusty has a belt or two 
won at the Wild West frontier show held 
recently in Cheyenne, and has hogtied cows 
for moving picture men. Johnson, the 
cook, is a long, sad, sandy person with a set 
of thin whiskers cut somewhat after the 
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fashion of an elder of the Mormon church. 
He says his name is not Johnson, however, 
and that he does not hail from Minnesota. 
He is a jewel of a cook. Private Bobby 
Flash was the regimental cut-up, twenty years 
old, with two gold teeth in front like a 
gopher, and a vacancy on either side. 
Bobby wore big spurs and walks with a 
roll, for he has ridden much in his young 
life. Private Foulke learned discipline in 
the 159th company of coast artillery, U. S. 
A., and Jack Gordan (colored) hails from 
the goth United States cavalry and saw 
service in the Philippines and Cuba. Dan 
Russell is just the kind of a person you 
would imagine Dan Russell to be. He was 
born out-of-doors somewhere. Lane and 
Loeb are old United States navy men. 
Shorty dragged in a thin youth who looked 
like a descendant of one of the lost tribes 
of Israel. He was introduced as Abe Attel, 
whom he greatly resembled. 

“What are you anvhow?” demanded 
Shorty. ‘Tell the gentleman about yourself.” 

“My old man’s a Congregational min- 
ister, and I’m a Syrian. I—” 


“Th’ Assyrian came down like a wolf on th’ fold, 
His cohorts was gleamin’ in purple an’ gold.” 


chanted Shorty, delving back into his 
pyrotechnic past. “I used t’ recite that on 
th’ last day 0’ school’’ he explained. 

“That’s the second preacher’s boy we’ve 
had in camp. ‘Bull’ Beresford was the 
other chap. He wouldn’t do a lick of work 
around camp, and we chucked him out of 
the service’ said Bulldog Smith. ‘As he 
went back over the line the last words he 
said was: ‘This is no place for a minister’s 
son’—and it ain’t. Abe’s doing nicely, 
however. He’ll be a corporal yet if he don’t 
get killed.” 

Doctor W. B. Larkens was the medico of the 
Second Division. He was twenty-four or 
thereabout and says he has a degree from a 
Canadian college. He had a brotier in the 
troop, and this brother was a non-com. He 
showed me his medicine chest and the 
bandaged heel of his lone patient, who was 
accidentally shot. He was expecting a 
static ray to come across the line, and ap- 
pealed to me to state whether or not it wasn’t 
fracturing the rules of the game to turn a 
machine gun on the ambulance’* corps 
(which is “Doc” and a spring-wagon with a 
canvas top and a red cross sewed into each 
side and end). I said no gentleman would 
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do such a thing, and “Doc” said he had 
always understood that it wasn’t ethical. 
He called upon his maker to witness that on 
the Saturday previous while the rest of the 
boys were wallcping the Federals in the 
barley field, he stood quietly by his mules 
and never fired a shot. In fact he didn’t 
carry as much as a pocket-knife that day— 
notwithstanding which the Federals turned 
a Hotchkiss on him and killed tive of his 
ambulance mules. 

He took me outside and showed me the 
bullet holes in the ambulance. 

“Where did you get that 
wagon?” I asked. 

“The Cudahy ranch kindly donated that 
wagon” he replied. “T'll have to move the 
seat forward the next time we go into action, 
or else the legs of the wounded will dangle 
too far over the tailboard.” 

“Dynamite” Billappeared to be the oldest 
man in the Second Division. He is any 
where from thirty-five to sixty years of age, 
and wore an army shirt, blue overalls, 
army leggings, a boy’s round black hat and 
a dollar watch. From the standpoint of red 
blood and devilish ingenuity, Dynamite Bill 
is most interesting. The lack of artillery 
in the Second Division worried Dynamite 
Bill, so he took a long rusty section of two- 
inch iron water pipe, cut it into nine-inch 
lengths, filled these sections with dynamite 
and plugged up each end with a wooden 
plug, leaving a little hole in one end through 
which he could insert a piece of fuse. Then 
he stuck a number of short pieces of fuse 
through holes in the crown of his ruin of a 
hat, took an armful of his deadly handmade 
shrapnel and walked up to the edge of the 
Encina canal, on the other side of which the 
Federal troops were entrenched. 

“Go ’way, bad men” said Dynamite Bill, 
throwing his artillery across the canal, first 
lighting the fuse with the end of a cigar. 

Shorty O’Donnell is authority for the 
statement (Dynamite Bill is a modest soul) 
that the Federals thought the Liberals had a 
three-point seven-field battery with them, 
and that they up and vamosed. At any rate 
they got out of range of Dynamite Bill’s 
good right arm. 

After an hour of sociable conversation I 
discovered that the First Division (the 


nice Ce »vered 


Mexicans under Salinas) held the eastern 
end of Mexicali, and the Second Division 
(the whites, under Pryce) the western end 
The foreign legion kept to its 


of the town. 
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own end, for Anglo-Saxon and Latin do not 
mix well, more particularly when there are 
a few Irish and negroes and Indians mixed 
up in the herd. There was absolutely no 
government in Mexicali except gun law, 
and I was warned that it would not be safe 
for me to investigate the Mexican end of 
town. I asked how the Mexican troops were 
feeding. Shorty replied that they were 
feeding very well indeed, since most of them 
hung around the white camp at mealtimes 
and ‘“‘mooched their chow from the foreign 
legion.” Shorty said he had never seen any 
grub in the Salinas camp. 

I was told that I would be welcome in 
camp at any time. At this juncture an 
orderly arrived from General Salinas to see 
General Pryce, and caught me with my feet 
up on the table with the rest of the boys. 
Fifteen minutes later another orderly ar- 
rived from General Salinas, with that gen- 
tleman’s compliments, and would General 
Pryce please see to it in future that visitors 
were excluded from his cuartel. Pryce said 
he’d look into the matter, and forgot to 
return his compliments to General Salinas. 

“T guess I’d better run along” I said. 
“That order was meant for me.” I rose. 

“Sit down, old chap. Pray do’ replied 
General Pryce easily. 

“T’ell with that order’ snapped Shorty 
O’Donnell. ‘That boy Salinas has all he 
can do to boss his own outfit. Stay an’ have 
dinner with us. Roast Hereford heifer, 
brown gravy, brown potatoes, stewed 
prunes, boiled rice, onion and lettuce salad, 
coffee and tortillas.” 

There was hardly an hour of the day when 
Shorty didn’t loom magnificent. Never- 
theless I went back to the line and the 
patient Colonel Mayol and drove back to 
Calexico for lunch. Shorty followed me. 

“The newspaper fellers don’t give us a 
square deal” he complained. “All we ask 
is a square deal. We’re rough men an’ we’e 
doin’ rough work, but we ain’t stealin’ 
anything, an’ we ain’t killin’ people unless 
in fair fight. An’ as for those fifty men they 
say we lost last Saturday, you saw ’em on the 
outpost and around the cuartel, an’ you 
know they’re live ones. We lost General 
Stanley Williams and we had one game 


greaser named Tomitito hit through the 
shoulders. I was scoutin’ yesterday out on 


the ground we fought over, an’ I jumped 
my horse over a grave forty paces long and 
another grave ten paces long. We killed 
































The ambulance was a 
As I approached, Genera 
though perplexed. 


spring-wagon with a canvas top and a red cross sewed into each side and end. 
Pryce was surveying this vehicle and scratching his head as 
Paul Schmidt, top sergeant, leaned against the post 





and smiled at the general in despite of discipline 


sixty Federals out in that barley field and 
those are th’ facts in th’ case.” 

I believe Shorty O’Donnell. It would not 
be well for a man to tell Shorty he lied. Two 
of Salinas’ men mentioned something of 
that nature to Shorty one day, at the same 
time reaching for their hardware. Shorty 
beat them to the draw, and folks tell me that 
in the lonely little cemetery back of the 
bull ring there are two new graves; in spite 
of which I like Shorty, who is as harmless 
as a cub bear. Shorty’s trouble is an excess 
of red blood. He doesn’t care a whoop what 
becomes of the Mexican republic, and he told 
me so. He was there for what he could get, 
and he was indifferent whether it was a mil- 
lion-acre ranch ora Mauser bullet. He is very 
honest and, unless I greatly err, will die just 
as heroically as his father at the Little Big 
Horn. After all, how can he help it? His 
name is O’ Donnell. 

After lunch I drove Colonel Mayol down 
to the C. M. ranch. A fine large man with 
something of the air of his seventy-five miles 
of range about him came out and said I was 
welcome. I asked him about his troubles 
with the Liberal army. 





“Oh, you mean Pryce’s bunch. I don’t 
know anything about them, except that they 
have a lot of my horses and saddles and 
mules, and I wish they’d give them back.” 

“Why don’t you cross the line to Pryce’s 
camp and tell him you want your mules? 
They’re good fellows down there. They 
won’t execute you.” 

“T guess I’m safer on this side of the line”’ 
he grinned. ‘They have the mules and 
they won’t give them up and I can’t make 
them, and what’s the use? I wouldn’t care 
a rap if it was real war; but it isn’t, and it 
makes you mad when a man walks up to 
you and tells you to get off your horse and 
walk home, while he takes your best saddler 
out to be shot in a dirty little fight that 
doesn’t amount to shucks anyhow. Down 
at our next ranch we haven’t a saddle left, 
and it’s commencing to be an annoyance. 
I could stand anything if they’d only leave 
our thoroughbred Hereford stock alone. 


Doggone it, common cow isn’t good enough 
for that gang. No, they must ride into a 
registered herd, shoot a heifer, and load her 
in a wagon, while a ten-dollar range cow is 
It makes me sore.” 


exempt. 
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“You can expect nothing less” I replied. 
“General Pryce and his division are opposed 
to special privilege, and are 
against the aristocracy. They would reduce 
all cows to a democracy; hence their prefer- 
ence for registered beef.” 

The manager laughed. ‘Going to be here 
a few days?” he asked. “If you are and you 


see anything you want, ask for it. Every- 
body does that down here. Need a horse 
and saddle? Tell the foreman and he'll 


give you your pick of the corral.” 

He didn’t tell me not to ride into the 
Mexican lines with a C. M. horse. With the 
largeness of his million acres he assumed 
that if I lost the horse I'd pay for it. Men 
like that are mighty pleasant to meet. 

“We got back three of our horses the day 
after the battle at Little’s ranch” continued 
the manager. “Three of Pryce’s command 
got all the fighting they wanted that day, and 
they deserted after it was all over, which 
wasn’t until dusk. Just shied their guns in 
the mesquite and rode across country for the 
American side. They got through all right, 
but up by the Ten Foot Drop the horses 
were jaded and they stopped for something 
to eat at the ranch of one of my neighbors. 
He saw the C, M. brand on the saddles and 
horses and telephoned me. 

“Well, sir, when I got up there the sight of 
those three deserters would have made a 
mule laugh. They must have had a terrible 
time of it floundering through the canals and 
irrigation ditches, for men and horses were 
blue mud to the eyebrows. I took two of the 
horses away from them, but as they were 
bound for El Centro and all tired out I let 
them keep one horse so they could take turns 
riding. When I got back to the home ranch 
I got sorry for being so generous and began 
hankering for the third horse, so I tele 
phoned to the sheriff and he rounded them 
up. They’re in the bull pen at Calexico. 
Horse stealing? No. Breaking the neu- 
trality laws.” 

If that manager lived in Augusta, Maine, 
they'd put him where he couldn't do himself 
any harm. He’s too tender-hearted by far, 
and deep down in his heart I know that war 
and the loss of a few head of mules and 
broncos worries hirh not. It’s the loss of 
his registered Herefords that breaks him all 
up. His blue blooded 
His foreman told me confidentially that the 
boss would buy a rat if quite certain that it 
was a blue-blooded rat. 


weakness is Sto k. 


waging war 
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intercede 
with General Pryce in behalf of the Here- 
fords, and once more headed Colonel Mayol 


I said goodby, promising to 


for the camp of the invaders. Back at the 
8th infantry outpost I tied the colonel to the 
fence and slipped across the line. 

Second Lieutenant Bulldog Smith, sport- 
ing a beautiful ivory-handled revolver which 
I am informed is his by right of conquest, 
he having “lifted” it from the body of a 
lieutenant of rurales who opposed Lieu- 
tenant Smith one bright day down Los 
Algodones way, Sat on the por h of the 
cuartel as I came up. 

“Ts the general in?” I inquired politely. 

“Asleep. Has a headache” replied Bull- 
dog Smith. 

“The manager of the C. M. ranch pre- 
sents his compliments to the commanding 
officer. He knows you boys must eat, but 
requests that you have the goodness to leave 
his registered Hereford stock alone and con 
fine yourself to common cow. He says he’s 
eaten both kinds and has never been able to 
tell the difference.” 

“Our compliments to the manager”’ re- 
torted Bulldog Smith, ‘‘and tell him, if you 
please, that the best in the world is none too 
good for this outfit.” 

Lieutenant Smith, who is a nice-looking 
boy of twenty-four or thereabout, laughed 
joyously at his own little joke and went out 
into the hot sunshine for baseball practice 
with a little coon from the oth cavalry. 
Presently they were joined by others of the 
troop and I watched them fielding grounders 
and flies. 

“We're all fans here”’ said a grave, refined 
British voice at my elbow. General Pryce 
was standing in the doorway, stroking his 
blond mustache and looking with eyes of 
pride at his “boys” romping in the dust. 

“A bully fine lot’ he murmured affec 
tionately. ‘Quite a fine lot. I thought I’d 
lose half of them after the first fight, but it 
only seems to have wet their whistle. Still, 
they haven’t looked on their own dead, and 
that makes a difference. I'll lose lots of 
them if I don’t give them more action. The 
young bloodhounds! They must have its 

“They'll respect even a Federal after 
they’ve got into the blast of a machine gun 
some day, and a dozen of them get them 
selves killed” I said. ‘If they'll stick for the 
insurrecto cause or the sheer love of fighting 
after that, you'll have a great troop and I'll 
meet you down in Ensenada. You can 








invite me up to the capital for dinner.” 

“Quite so, quite so’? murmured this 
British soldicr of fortune. “I was in the 
Imperial Light Horse under Wools-Samp- 
son, and I know. I have the two medals and 
the four bars. My boys have much to learn, 
but they won’t run until I tell them to. I'd 
like to take you over back of the bull ring 
and show you Stanley Williams’ grave. He 
was quite a man. They turned a couple of 
old Hotchkiss guns on us and Stanley was 
hit in the back of the head. We made them 
abandon one gun, only they smashed it with 
an ax before they left. Williams was semi- 
conscious for two hours after he was hit. 
We opened at 11 o’clock and he was hit at 
half after two. At four o’clock he opened 
his eyes—we were lying in a barley tield— 
and Shorty gave him a drink. ‘Are they 
still fighting?’ he asked. Shorty told him 
we hadn’t started yet, and he murmured 
‘Good boys! Good boys! That was the 
last he said. He was quite a man.” 

“With reference to the livestock of the C. 
M. ranch” I answered, apropos of nothing, 
and delivered my message. 

“My compliments to that manager, the 
pleasure of whose acquaintance I don’t 
happen to have, and tell him that if he’ll 
have his boys drive up some of the common 
stock where we can get them without too 
much trouble, we’ll be very glad to leave his 
Herefords alone. I say, old fellow. By the 
way! We’re awfully hard up for some 
thread, some shoemaker’s needles, a brad- 
awl and some beeswax. bout fifty cents’ 
worth, I should say—if you don’t mind. 
Thank you very much.” 

He went back into the cuartel, returning 
presently with his six-shooter and his hat. 

“T say, old fellow. I suppose you'll want 
an interview with General Salinas. I’m 
going up to his quarters, and if you care to 
come along I'll be very glad to introduce 
you and do what I can, you know.” 

So I strolled up into Mexicali with General 
Pryce. He left me standing outside an adobe 
warehouse while he went inside to break the 
news to General Francisco Vasquez Salinas. 
I could hear them talking and Salinas was 
objecting to the interview. Pryce pleaded 
for me and soon both generals came to the 
door. 

Salinas is a short, stocky man, about 
fifty-five years of age. He has a roan 
mustache, and his eyes were red and 
bloodshot the day I met him. I suspected 
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that he had been dallying with a jug of 
mescal the night before. He wore a khaki 
outing suit and a black slouch hat. In- 
signia of rank he had none, unless one were 
to include a celluloid collar and the custom- 
ary Colt’s at his hip. 

Pryce introduced me. General Salinas, 
to use a western term, was “heap ugly.” He 
glared at me and in broken English gave me 
to understand that he had a grudge against 
kodaks. This dislike to being photo- 
graphed is aboriginal with Salinas and his 
men. It is the Indian coming out, for in all 
Mexicali they have nothing to conceal. 
Still, he was the boss of the works, so I re- 
plied that I would leave the kodak at the 
hotel in the future. General Salinas then 
produced a package of Mexican cigarettes, 
gave one to Pryce and took one himself. 
The balance he returned to his pocket. 

That broke the entente cordiale. In the 
language of the classic, ‘I was in Dutch.” 
I wasn’t worth a Mexican cigarette, so I 
turned to go. Pryce flushed a little. I 
think his gentle British soul was touched on 
the raw at this snub to one whom he had 
presented and vouched for. His mild blue 
eye rested a trifle affectionately, I thought, 
on the Salinas Adams-apple. What he 
wanted to say was: 

“Why, you outrageous Indian idol you, I 
soldiered where you couldn’t be a dog- 
robber, and if it wasn’t for the little spiggoty 
men around you with Springfields I'd take 
your cartridge belt away from you and 
spank you with it.” 

These opera-bouffe soldiers, prating of 
tierra y libertad! Vf Shorty O’Donnell 
should ever start single-handed after a 
platoon of them, there would be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Only under one condi- 
tion does the Mexican shine as a militarv 
spectacle, and the scene is the ’dobe wall of 
the bull ring, with half a dozen peons 
backed up against it, facing a file of born 
murderers. Under such conditions the 
Mexican soldado, insurrecto or Federal, 
looms magnificent as he gives the order to 
fire. Even then, the volley is ragged, like 
the men who fire it, and occasionally the 
peon rises superior to his executioners. 
Shorty O’ Donnell told me of one such case. 

“They enticed a couple of peons across 
the line one day about two weeks ago”’ said 
Shorty, ‘an’ shot ’em for. spies. Spies! 
Why, those poor devils didn’t know what the 
word meant. They didn’t know anything 
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until they found themselves facing the firing 
squad. You take it from me, it was private 
grudge an’ nothing else in this world. Well, 
one peon bogs down on his hocks an’ prays 
an’ cries, an’ th’ other stands up like a man 
an’ faces th’ music. Now the funny part 
of it all was that this stand-up peon wasn’t 
Federal at all. He was plain insurrecto, 
and he wasn’t no spy, an’ he wasn’t afraid 
t’ spill his blood for land and liberty; but 
just as he sees their fingers tightenin’ on th’ 
triggers, he blats out: ‘Viva Porfirio Diaz. 
Viva Por—.’ Say, I think that greaser was 
some game, don’t you? just chuckin’ his 
defiance in th’ face o’ th’ bunch like that, 
cheering for Diaz when his own men 
wouldn’t believe he was por tierra y libertad. 
I bet it made them mad.” 

I suppose so. At any rate, things are 
topsy-turvy in Mexicali, and when General 
Pryce and his genial outlaws have polished 
up Colonel Mayol down at Los Algodones, 
as they tell me they are going to do, and 
which I saw no reason to doubt they would 
do, they will push on to Ensenada and 
polish up General Vegas; and when this 
multitudinous job of polishing is finally 
accomplished, I trust that “Shorty” O’Don 
nell will be raised to the rank of Provost 
marshal general of Mexicali, in order that 
he may make General Francisco Vasquez 
Salinas walk a chalk-line. Then, and then 
only, will there be provisional government 
in Mexicali. While the C. M. Herefords 
last there will be provisions, but as for 
government— 

I confess to a mild curiosity regarding 
what the Second Division of the Liberal 
army will do to the First Division of the 
Liberal army. For the First Division is not 
en rapport with the Second Division, and in 
the nature of things the Second Division 
reciprocates, and both divisions regard 
Francisco I. Madero as an interloper and not 
a real Mexican patriot. It looks like long 
division, and if you ask me what is the 
greatest common divisor, I should answer: 

“General C. A. R. Pryce and his two- 
handed boys, after they have recruited to the 
number of a hundred and fifty and have lost 
twenty-five of that number.” 

Shorty O’Donnell asked me if I would 
follow the troop throughout the campaign. 
I replied that I would if they started some 
thing like active service, when I would come 
back to Mexicali. Not only would I come 
back, but I would bring Shorty a_ pair 





of field-glasses and my own horse and 
saddle. 

“Don’t” urged Shorty. “Bring the field- 
glasses so we can get the range when the 
shots are dropping low, and bring the saddle. 
We'll get you a horse.” 

I thought of Bowker of the C. M. ranch 
and smiled. 

“Und remember” said Paul Schmidt, ‘ve 
eat better here dan ve do in der service.” 

No, there was no law in Mexicali. Only, 
once when I was younger than I am now, I 
too, lived on the country, and I know how 
good it feels. Other people’s chickens taste 
the sweetest, and a stolen horse entails no 
loss if one gets him killed in a dirty little 
fight that doesn’t amount to shucks anyhow. 
It is great to rise out of the mesquite at 
dawn, wash your face in the Neu river, and 
never be bothered dressing for dinner. It is 
glorious to stretch your legs over half an 
empire, even if it does belong to the un- 
repentant rich, and lastly, life is sweetest 
when it is most uncertain. 

Which is why I put the ghost of a lively 
past behind me and left Mexicali. It is 
hard to be respectable in such company. 


P. S.—The war is over, and there will be 
no more fun in Lower California until 
somebody more responsible than Senor 
Magon of the Liberal Junta in Los Angeles 
puts up the price of a realarmy. The whole 
thing was a mistake. ‘‘General” Pryce and 
his adjutant, ‘‘Lieutenant’”? Hopkins, told 
me so in June while we sat in a café in San 
Francisco and discussed the matter ‘“‘with 
malice toward none.” 

Over the beer and cigarettes they told me 
the whole story, and it was worth listening 
to, only space forbids that I set it all down 
here. Both gentlemen looked well after the 
campaign. I congratulated them on this 
happy condition, and Pryce smiled his slow 
British smile and remarked that he really 
congratulated himself. 

The Liberal army is no more. The last 
of them bit the dust on June 22nd, but the 
old Second Division that I met in Mexicali 
had the sense to vamose when freedom 
shricked and Tia Juana fell. Tia Juana 
ended it for the old Second Division. They 
ramped into the town at daylight like 
seventy wild devils, but the battle cost them 
dear and the old Grecian spirit was frozen 
in their veins; for at Tia Juana ihe Second 








Division looked on its dead—and the game 
wasn’t worth the candle. 

“JT couldn’t hold them after that” said 
Pryce. ‘The campaign—the real fighting 
was nothing compared to the job of handling 
that command. They began to slip over the 
line singly and in pairs, and one night Rusty 
and Bobby Flash and four others beat it 
with their horses and guns. It was getting 
so serious that I came up to Los Angeles to 
see the junta and find out what they in- 
tended doing. They had no money, and we 
didn’t have any ammunition and it was use- 
less to move on Ensenada. So when I 
found the jig was up, I wrote back to the 
boys at Tia Juana and advised them to 
disband. Hopkins and I came north to 
look for something else. Perhaps some day 
we may go back. I could hold Lower Cali- 
fornia with a thousand men and a couple 
of screw guns.” 

And then they told me of the fight at Tia 
Juana. They had attacked late in the 
afternoon, engaging at long range from the 
hills, and four men had been killed. The 
sight of those four dead took the heart out 
of some of the Second Division, but they 
rushed the town at daylight next morning 
nevertheless. The rest is not even history. 
It is only old newspaper copy. 

“Bulldog” Smith was killed. Poor “‘Bull- 
dog!’ He was a nice, handsome, quiet boy, 
and he was friendly to me in Mexicali. He 
was hit through the jaw first, but he spat 
out the blood and grinned at ‘‘Melbourne”’ 
Hopkins lying beside him in the grass, and 
continued fighting. Well was he named 
“Bulldog” Smith. Fifteen minutes later he 
was hit through the body. 

“Good-bye, Melbourne” he said. ‘I’m 
finished. Good-bye.” 

And the big negro who sat under the dead 
tree at Mexicali—he whom Teddy Roose- 
velt threw out of the service after Browns- 
ville—he is dead, too. “Dynamite Bill” 
perished also at Tia Juana, and “Slim” 
Dunn’s right arm was wrecked by a Mauser. 


King, the Assyrian, was also killed. ‘“Doc’”’ 
Larkins deserted the night before Tia 
Juana. 


In all, the fight cost the Second Division 
fifteen men, killed and wounded. 
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“A terribly useless sacrifice, Pryce” I 
said. 

Pryce nodded. 

‘How about those mules and cows you 
stole—I mean commandeered—from the 
C. M. ranch and Cudahy? I believe you 
issued receipts.”’ 

Pryce raised his face and smiled. ‘Oh, 
they can put in their claim with the Mexican 
government when it’s all reorganized. If 
they are unable to collect, they can start a 
revolution. I'll go down and help ’em 
collect any old time.” 

Which is what I call a fair proposition. 
So we drank to Bowker of the C. M. ranch, 
and wished him joy of his receipts. 

“T understand he’s a very decent chap,” 
said the ‘‘General,” and the talk drifted to 
other things. 

“What’s the next move?” I inquired. So 
they told me, but in confidence, so I can not 
tell you. They had their plans well laid, 
only something has happened to those plans. 
The last I heard of the general he languished 
in durance vile in Los Angeles. Uncle 
Sam is looking into his case with a view, if 
possible, to placing him where he can 
reflect upon the impropriety of his meteoric 
existence. “Melbourne” Hopkins appears 
to have escaped the United States marshal. 

I always told those boys they’d get into 
trouble over those C. M. heifers. As for the 
mules—well, the mules had their own 
revenge. They were loyal to Bowker who 
owned them, and Pryce admits that in the 
matter of the mules he erred in judgment. 
It’s a long, hard, hot, thirsty ninety miles 
over the mountains from Mexicali to Tia 
Juana, and the Second Division loaded its 
“grub” on the backs of the C. M. mules. 
Food was none too plentiful at that, and 
consisted for the most part of dried beef and 
biscuits. When the Second Division had 
covered about half the distance, the mules 
stampeded back to Mexicali. They took 
the commissary with them, and the Second 
Division nearly starved to death before it 
reached Tia Juana. 

I thought it a great joke. Pryce says it 
was nothing of the sort. But Pryce is 
British. Anyhow, Ill wager Bowker agrees 
with me. 












HEN Fong Fah? bore her 

honorable husband a 

daughter the face of the 

sage was not completely 

lost, but a cloud of dis- 
appointment shaded it darkly. 

When Suey Sum,f the slave girl, had been 
bought, delivered and installed in the home 
of the prophet as a secondary wife the glow 
of a new hope drove the shadows away. 

“Now I shall have a son to preserve my 


memory and worship his ancestors’ said 
Quan Quock Ming. 
“Aih-yah!” wailed Suey Sum. “Never 


to have my freedom! 
mother again!” 

“As I have borne my husband only a 
daughter I can expect nothing else’ thought 
Fong Fah, and she went about the prep- 
aration of the evening meal, pausing only 
to touch Suey Sum lightly on the shoulder 
and whisper: 

“Sh-h-h! Do not cry, younger sister.”’ 

The gentleness of Fong Fah and the 
cooing of her baby soon checked the ‘first 
great flood of Suey Sum’s grief, and the 
affairs of the household proceeded peacefully 
and harmoniously. Quan Quock Ming 
devoted the days to instructing me in the 
classics, telling fortunes and giving advice. 
Suey Sum slept away the mornings, yawned 
and stretched for half an hour and then 
dressed her hair, painted her face and 
clothed herself in fine apparel. The after- 
noons she idled away, chatting with Fong 
Fah, playing with the baby, nibbling at 
preserved fruits and smoking cigarettes. 
In the evenings she entertained Quan Quock 
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In the Shadow of the Dragon 


A Sacrifice to the Gods 


By GRANT CARPENTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. K. HILL 


This is the story of ‘‘A Sacrifice to the Gods,’’ made 
by Quan Quock Ming,* wherein it is shown that there 
is great virtue in a daughter’s obedience and much 
profit in a father’s piety: 


Ming with odes and ballads, accompanying 
herself on the yung kum,§ while he smoked 
his opium, and then sat quite still beside his 
couch while he dozed. 

All day long Fong Fah attended to the 
duties of the household and sewed for the 
factory across the street, patiently and dili- 
gently, never asking help from Suey Sum 
or showing any of the authority that properly 
belongs to the principal wife, but smiling 
at her frivolities, sympathizing with her 
sorrows and treating her as an equal in all 
things. 

“Do you never feel anger when our 
honorable husband neglects you and shows 
me such favor?’’ asked Suey Sum. 

“Wives, daughters and slaves must be 
obedient and respectful and live as they are 
ordered” replied Fong Fah. 

When Suey Sum bore Quan Quock Ming 
a daughter he paid no further attention 
either to Fong Fah or Suey Sum. Then the 
two women became as sisters, attending the 
house, the sewing and the babies together, 
and Suey Sum sang no more, except occa- 
sionally to hum this ode of Tsin: 

“He lodged us in a spacious house, 
And plenteous was our fare. 
But now at every frugal meal 
There’s not a scrap to spare. 
Alas! alas, that this good man 
Could not go on as he began.” 


Shim Ming,” a slave girl, ran away from 
her owner one day, and though he spent 
much money he could find no trace of her. 

“Tt is as though she had gone on the back 


*Bright Country Quan. Flower of the Fong Family. 
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of a dragon” said he to Quan Quock Ming. 
“What can you advise, sir scholar?” 

“Sell her’ said Quan Quock Ming. 

“Who would be so foolish as to buy a pig 
that can neither be weighed nor delivered ?”’ 

“T will give $200 for her. With the aid 
of the gods I may be able to find her” and 
Shim Ming’s owner was glad to get a tenth 
part of her value. 

When he had given the writing of sale 
and departed with the money, Quan Quock 
Ming opened the door of a closet and said: 

“You may come out, Shim Ming. I have 
bought you for a third wife. Be sure that 
you bear me a son.” 

When Shim Ming gave him a daughter 
he merely shook his head, saying: ‘“‘I endure 
what the gods inflict.” 

An impious man would have cursed 
loudly, and an impatient man would have 
given all three wives a beating. 


Shim Ming was a big boisterous woman, 
who laughed loudly when she was amused 
and scolded noisily when she was displeased. 
She knew her place as third wife, but being 
always rebellious assumed the authority 
that belonged to the first wife, did all the 
marketing, scolded Fong Fah and Suey 
Sum and laughed at Quan Quock Ming’s 
reproofs. 

“Tf you de not keep your place I shall 
give you a beating” he once said to her. 

Shim Ming flew into a terrible passion, 
scratched his face, screamed and cursed, 
and shouted from the windows to all on the 
street that her husband was beating her. 
Then a fan guai* official broke down the 
door and humiliated Quan Quock Ming 
greatly by pulling his queue. 

“The next time you so disgrace me” 
said the sage, “I shall thrust you out the 
front door and close it after you.” 

Shim Ming, fearing such a disgrace, and 
Quan Quock Ming, remembering his 
humiliation, were ever afterward more 
careful of their conduct toward one another. 


Quan Quock Ming, as is customary when 
one greatly desires sons and has only 
daughters, gave his girls no names, but 
referred to them by number. Ah Yutf was 
as shy as a partridge, as timid as a mouse, 
but as playful as a kitten—when her honor- 
able father was not there to scowl, or her 
honorable father’s third wife to scold; and 
she was as a little mother to her younger 
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sisters. When she had lived six years she 
led three-year-old Ah Keet by the hand and 
carried one-year-old Ah Sam§ on her back, 
and watched her with such care that she 
never lost the cap from the baby’s head or 
the bottle from the pocket of the baby’s 
apron when she went on the street to buy 
sugar-cane or candy. But if anyone tried 
to take the baby from her she would yell, 
and kick, and bite, and scratch like the 
mother of kittens. At night none could 
hush the baby so quickly as Ah Yut, and 
when it was asleep in its own bed she would 
take Ah Kee in her arms and soothe her 
until they both slept. 

It was not only with the children that Ah 
Yut was helpful, for often when the women 
were working hard over their sewing she 
made the fire in the oil can that stood in 
the old fireplace and served very well as a 
stove, putting the ends of the sticks together 
and blowing them into a flame, or pulling 
the ends apart when they blazed too quickly 
so as to cook the rice without waste of paper 
or wood. 

The three sisters were sitting on the steps 
<¢ th« foot of the stairway one day watching 
tie wonderful happenings on the street, 
when strange girls spoke to them of the 


fan quai school where children were taught 


to speak, to read and to write the language 
of the foreign devils, where they learned to 
sing pretty songs and were told wonderful 
stories. And all the daughters of Quan 
wanted very much to go, but it was only 
little Ah Sam who dared speak of the matter; 
and it was only her mother who had the 
courage to mention it to Quan Quock Ming. 
“How can it be proper for girls to go to 
school?” he asked in severe tones. “Why 
is it necessary for them to learn anything 
beyond the care of a household? Why 
should I fatten pigs for someone else?” 
Shim Ming slammed doors, upset stools, 
burned the rice and grumbled until Quan 
Quock Ming said: 
“Ah Sam may attend the fan quai school.” 
Every day when Ah Yut and Ah Kee took 
their younger sister there and breught 
her home again, they watched with hungry 
eyes the other girls with the pretty clothing 
of the foreign devils and make-believe 
babies that looked like little women; and 
they listened with hungry ears to all that 
was said of the school. Then they walked 
home slowly and played very quietly with 
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the little things they found in the streets, 
tying bits of cloth around them, calling 
them babies and giving them pretty names. 

The wonderful fan guai woman, whom 
they had often seen, and who had spoken 
to them occasionally, walked home with 
them one day, holding Ah Yut and Ah Kee 
each by one hand; and both were at the 
same time very happy and very fearful, for 
neither knew the meaning of such kindness, 
being more accustomed to the jeers of little 
foreign devils who threw When 
Ah Sam, who had learned to speak in the 
foreign tongue, told their mothers that the 
woman wanted Ah Yut and Ah Kee to go 
to school too, they ran and hid themselves 
behind the curtains of a bed and wondered 
when they peeped out and saw their mothers 
shedding tears over nothing and saying 
not a word. 

Shim Ming made clothing for Ah Sam 
after the fan quai fashion, and bought for 
her a large hat adorned with bright ribbons 
and flowers, and Ah Yut and Ah Kee looked 
at the things longingly, but dared not ask 
so much as to touch them. But when they 
walked to school she would sometimes let 
one of them wear the hat, and though it 
looked peculiar with the Chinese attire, the 
lucky one strutted like a viceroy with a 
three-eyed peacock feather. 

Ah Yut and Ah Kee were very proud of 
Ah Sam, with her learning and her attire, 
and one day when Louie Hong’s boy pointed 
the important fingers of his two hands at 
her and shouted in the foreign language: 

“No likee hing ti!* 

Heap likee fan quai!” 
Ah Yut caught him and gave him a good 
thrashing. 

When the smallpox came to Chinatown 
every thoughtful parent inoculated his 
children with it, so that they would have it 
at the age when there is little danger, but 
the foreign devils were so fearful of it that 
they made laws against it, and all Chinese 
who had it were kept hidden, so that they 
would not be taken from their homes. Thus 
it was impossible for all to receive proper 
care, and though Ah Kee and Ah Sam were 
scarcely touched with the flowers of heaven, 
Ab Yut’s face was left a livid scar. 

“Let no one see the face of Pow 
ordered Quan Quock Ming. 

Ah Yut went upon the street no more, 
and when visitors came she was hidden in a 
closet. 
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Fong Fah and Suey Sum were sewing 
silently and diligently. Ah Yut was moving 
softly about her duties in the house. Shim 
Ming was doing her gossiping and market- 
ing. Ah Kee had gone with Ah Sam to the 
closing entertainment of the school. Suey 
Sum saw tears falling upon Fong Fah’s 
sewing. 

“Are you still grieving for your mother, 
brothers and sisters in the Middle King- 
dom?” asked Suey Sum. 

“No; it is not what has been, but what is 
to be, that disturbs me” replied Fong Fah. 
“Your daughter and Shim Ming’s are young 
and beautiful, while mine is pock-marked 
and ugly, and already past the age when a 
husband should be procured for her.” 

“But you have your daughter, Fong Fah, 
and we have none. Though we bore them, 
they must call you ‘mother,’ and call us 
‘sister.’ But I have taught Ah Kee to call 
me ‘mother’ when no one can hear. You 
do not care, do you, Fong Fah?” 

“Not if it makes you happier, Suey Sum.” 

The bell rang, and Ah Yut opened the 
door. Shim Ming, excited and _ puffing 
with the exertion of climbing the stairs, 
hurried in. 

“Aih-yah! But I have heard a piece of 
news!’ she shouted. ‘One of Loo Yee’s§ 
slave girls ran away to the fan quai mission 
last night, and it is believed that Lim Doon” 
persuaded her to go. He is surely carrying 
his coffin on his back, and if he does not 
hide the Hop Sing ‘ong will see to it that 
he sleeps on the sidewalk.” 

“T am glad she ran away” said Suey Sum. 
“Did she go because she liked Lim Doon?” 

“When you were Loo Yee’s slave did you 
get our honorable husband to buy your 
freedom because you liked him? Or was 
it because old Woo Ho** beat you with a 
stick? It is said that she grows more severe 
every day, and the girls she guards are never 
free from bruises. Loo Yee will have to 
buy another girl now.” 

“The one he buys would do well to take 
opium quickly.” 

“None should know better than you. 
Some day he will get a girl with spirit 
enough to die on his doorstep and bring him 
bad luck. Have Ah Sam and Ah Kee 
returned yet?” 

““Not yet.” 
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Shim Ming disposed of her groceries and 
sat down to help Fong Fah and Suey Sum 
with the sewing. 

“It is time that our honorable husband 
was seeking a husband for Ah Kee”’ 
said. “She has now lived fifteen years, 
and what is the sense in wasting food and 
clothing upon one who is to become the 
daughter of another?” 

“Tt is fortunate that women are few and 
men are prosperous here”’ said Suey Sum. 
‘“‘Wedding presents are very large. But Ah 
Yut is not yet married.” 

“Hai-e-e! That ugly pock-marked pig! 
It is useless to think of doing anything for 
her, except to make her work and thus pay 
for her food and her clothing.” 

Fong Fah hung her head and made no 
reply, but Suey Sum said: 

“Ah Yut is a very good girl.” 

“Ves; she is a good girl’? Fong Fah said 
softly, “‘even if she is ugly. But Ah Kee is 
very beautiful, and a very fine husband 
should be found for her.” 

“No; you should not expect much of a 
husband for her’ said Shim Ming. ‘She 
has not been to the fan quai schools, and is 
lazy and vain. When my girl is old enough 
to marry she shall have a very smart young 
man—one who knows everything that the 
Chinese and the fan quai know, and wears 
fan quai clothing, and is very rich and 
important.” 

“There are many fine young men who 
still wear queues and know enough to want 
a wife that does not know too much. A 
good wife should have no mind of her own 
either for good or evil.” 

“Oh, yes; a wife should be like a dove— 
quiet and stupid. You two should be very 
good wives, for you are very stupid.” 

There was a great clatter on the stairs 
and Ah Sam and Ah Kee came running in, 
excited and breathless. 

“T won it!” shouted Ah Sam. 

“Won what?” asked her mother. 

“This medal.” 

“What is it? A good luck charm?” 

“No; it is a scholarship medal for being 
the best in the school.” 

‘‘What is the meaning of those characters 
upon it ?”’ 

“William Wood Scholarship Medal. To 
Elsie D. Quan. 1902.” 

“What is the meaning of the words, 
‘Elsie D. Quan?’ ” 

“That is my book name.” 


she 
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“Who ever heard of a girl having a book 
name? Who gave it to you—the professor?” 

“No; I gave it to myself. When I first 
went to this school and the teacher asked 
my name, I answered: ‘No. 3,’ and all 
the white pupils laughed. So I took a 
foreign name.” 

“I have a fan quai name, too” said Ah 
Kee. “Ah Sam gave it to me—didn’t you, 
Elsie?” 

“Yes, Gladys.” 

“Hai-e-e! No. 2 isn’t fine enough for you” 
grumbled Shim Ming. ‘Next the ugly Ah 
Yut will want a pretty name.” 

“No; she will always be Ah Yut’’ said 
Fong Fah. “Won’t you?” 

‘“Yes, mother.” 

“Go back to your cooking, or everything 
will be burned” shouted Shim Ming. 
“Take off those fine clothes, Ah Sam, for 
your honorable father will soon be home.” 

Ah Kee was lighthearted and mischievous, 
and as Ah Sam took off her pretty fan quai 
clothing, Ah Kee put the skirt on over her 
Chinese trousers and placed the big hat 
on her head. Then she ran into the room 
where they were sewing. 

“T will show you how Ah Sam won the 
medal” she said. 

She made a bow to the woman and spoke 
the foreign words she had heard Ah Sam 
learning, about the wreck of a vessel and 
the death of the captain’s little daughter. 
She was interrupted by the sound of Quan 
Quock Ming’s footsteps on the stairs, re- 
turning to his home after a day of telling 
fortunes on the street. The girls scampered 
into the bedroom while Ah Yut was opening 
the door. 

Quan Quock Ming threw his folding 
table and stool, his big umbrella and _ his 
urn of question sticks into a corner of the 
room, mopped his face with his green silk 
handkerchief and scowled at the women. 

“Hai-e-e! Indolence is wicked and dis- 
gusting” he grumbled. “It is almost time 
for the evening meal and not more than half 
of your factory sewing is done. How do you 
expect to earn enough to buy the food and 
clothing for the family, to say nothing of 
the rent? Not a drop of tea ready for me! 
Three swinish wives and three pigs of 
daughters! Was ever a man so cursed? 
The meddlesome fan quai officials have 
stopped all fan tan* and lottery, and no one 
comes to have his fortune told! Nothing 
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and Loo Yee and Woo Ho eyed her long and steadily, “Is this your thousand of 
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but flies and old women buzzing on the 
street corners the whole day—and there is 
only vexation in both! Has anyone called 
on business today?” 

“No one has called today” replied Shim 
Ming. 

“Is Ah Kee here?” 

“Ah Kee is here.” 

“Someone is coming to see her. Is she 
well dressed ?” 

“Ves, she is well dressed.”’ 

“Our honorable husband doubtless thinks 
of finding a husband for Ah Kee” whispered 
Suey Sum to the other women, “‘and it is the 
marriage broker he expects.” 

Ah Yut brought her father his tea, and 
as he was supping his third cup noisily the 
door bell rang. 

“See who is at the door, Shim Ming’ he 
ordered, as he seated himself hastily at his 
table and took up a book. 

“Tt is Loo Yee and a woman”’ said Shim 
Ming, after peeping through the spy hole 
at the door. “I can’t see her. Oh, yes; it 
is old Woo Ho.”’ 

Suey Sum dropped her sewing and 
clutched Fong Fah’s arm when the man who 
had owned her and the woman who had 
beaten her were mentioned. 

“Admit them” ordered Quan Quock Ming. 

They entered three paces and bowed 
several times toward Quan Quock Ming 
but he made a pretense of reading for a 
moment before he looked up and stared at 
them through his spectacles. 

“Have you business with me?” he asked. 

“Ves, sir scholar; I will have my fortune 
told” replied Loo Yee. 

(Quan (uock Ming took up his urn of 
question sticks, shook them about and asked 
Loo Yee to select one. As Quan (uock 
Ming took it from him he said: 

“T know naught of your honorable an- 
cestry; naught of your business affairs; 
naught of your private life, and naught of 
your past or your future, but this reveals 
all to me.” 

“You always say the same thing, though 
you know me very well and have told my 
fortune many times, once no later than 
yesterday.” 

Quan Quock Ming made no reply, but 
scrutinized the characters on the question 
stick. Woo Ho looked about her, nodded 
her head toward the women many times 
and grinned. 

“You found a very fine husband, Suey 
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Sum”’ she said, but none of the women paid 
any attention to her. 

“Vour name” said Quan Quock Ming, 
“is Loo 

“Never mind that, sir scholar” inter 
rupted Loo Yee. “I know my own name, 
and the name of my father, and the name of 
my grandfather. I want to know if I am 
to have some good fortune.”’ 

“Every fortune is good fortune, even 
though evil may be predicted, for in that 
case one may offer sacrifices and avert it; 
and that is good. You are contemplating 
a business transaction that will bring you 
profit, though at first it may appear to be a 
bad bargain.”’ 

“That is good, sir scholar, though I would 
rather not feel that I had made a_ bad 
bargain.” 

‘“Hai-e-e!” grumbled old Woo Ho. ‘You 
came here to transact business, so why not 
do so at once?” 

“Hold your tongue, or you will walk your 
way quickly’ said Quan Quock Ming. 
“There is much greater good fortune in 
store for you, Loo Yee. You have a son 
who will be a great comfort to you all the 
days that you live; and when you are dead 
he will inscribe your name upon a tablet 
and place it upon the family altar, where the 
oil will never cease to burn, and he will offer 
sacrifices and worship your memory at 
your grave.” 

‘All that is very good to hear, sir scholar. 
Doubtless you, too, have a fine son.” 

“T have three worthless wives, and each 
has borne me a pig of a daughter.” 

“They must be very fine girls, sir scholar, 
and will some day be very good daughters 
to their husband’s parents.” 

“One of them may be considered hand 
some. Call Ah Kee.” 

Suey Sum dropped her sewing and seized 
Fong Fah’s hands as Shim Ming went to 
call Ah Kee, but Fong Fah smiled and 
patted her reassuringly. Ah Kee came in 
shyly, but with a smile on her face, and Loo 
Yee and Woo Ho eyed her long and steadily. 

“Vou have a very fine daughter, Suey 
Sum” said Woo Ho, “but it is unfortunate 
that you did not bear your honorable 
husband a son.” 

“Ts this your thousand of gold?” asked 
Loo Yee. 

“This is the little pig of whom I spoke” 
replied Quan Quock Ming. 

Woo Ho walked over to Ah Kee and felt 

















of her limbs and body, and examined her 
much as she would a chicken in the market. 

“Will you take a seat, Loo Yee?” said 
Quan Quock Ming. 

Quan Quock Ming tilled his water pipe 
two or three times and then passed it to 
Loo Yee, who smoked for a time in silence 
as he looked at Ah kee. 

“She is very small, sir scholar’ said he. 

‘She is not tall, but she is strong and well 
developed.” 

‘How many years has she lived?” 

“We have fed her for fifteen years.” 

“Fifteen years!’ exclaimed old Woo Ho, 
and she counted on her fingers. ‘Yes; that 
is true. It is sixteen years since you bought 
her mother from my honorable master for 
a second wife. Still she appears to be no 
more than thirteen, and she looks so much 
like a child that the missionaries may make 
trouble over her.” 

“She appears to be ill-tempered and dis- 
obedient” said Loo Yee. 

“She has a very good disposition, Loo 
Yee, and you may be sure that I have taught 
my daughters obedience and the respect 
that is due their elders.”’ 

“What would you consider a suitable 
present, sir scholar?” 

“T could not think of accepting less than 
$2500.” 

““Hai-e-e! 
Loo Yee. 

Woo Ho clicked her tongue and shook 
her head. 

“T cannot accept less” said Quan Quock 
Ming. 

“T can give you no more than $1500” 
declared Loo Yee. 

“Aih-yah! Are you insolent, or do you 
think me a fool?” 

“Neither, sir scholar; but I know what a 
suitable present should be, and what I can 
afford to give.” 

“Tf would not bargain with you, but tell 
you to walk your way, Loo Yee, were it not 
that I have a bad fung shui*, and the evil 
spirits bring me nothing but misfortune. 
I must have money to sacrifice at the temple, 
but I cannot accept one cent less than 


, 


That is too much” growled 


$2250.’ 
Suey Sum began to cry very softly, but 
Quan Quock Ming scowled at her and Shim 
Ming shook her as. she would a child that 
was misbehaving. 
“T am a business man, sir scholar” said 
Loo Yee, ‘‘and this is a business transaction. 
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If I should give you what you ask I would 
lose my face as a maker of bargains. Still, 
appreciating the worthy motive that prompts 
you, [ will give as much as $1750, but no 
more. That is all the money I have, and if 
I gave a higher price I would have to borrow 
only to be cheated.” 

“You are a close bargainer, Loo Yee, 
while I have no mind for business matters, 
so I will fix my last price. I will abate $150 
if you will add $350. That will make $2150. 

“Tt is too much. I cannot give it.” 

“Then walk your way, Loo Yee.” 

“Very well, sir scholar’ and he went 
toward the door, followed by Woo Ho, 
clicking her tongue, shaking her head and 
muttering at the price. 

“Qne moment, Loo Yee” said Quan 
Quock Ming. ‘You have not paid my fee 
for telling your fortune.” 

Loo Yee tossed a twenty-five cent piece 
upon the table and turned again to go. Suey 
Sum smiled, dried her eyes and picked up 
her sewing. 

“You are an honorable man, Loo Yee”’ 
said Quan Quock Ming, ‘‘and on second 
thought I believe that I can abate $250 if 
you will add as much to your last price.” 

Loo Yee hesitated and looked at Ah Kee 
again for a long time. Woo Ho went to ihe 
girl, felt of her again and nodded to her 
master, saying: 

“She will do quite well, though it is a very 
big price.” 

“Ts that your last price, sir scholar?” 
asked Loo Yee. 

“That is my very last price, Loo Yee.” 

“Well, I accept it, though I believe I am 
being cheated,” and he laid the money on 
the table. ‘Count it to see that it is right 
and sign this writing of sale.” 

Suey Sum started up as though to inter- 
fere, but Shim Ming pushed her back upon 
her stool, and Fong Fah put her arm about 
her and whispered consolingly. 

When the money had all been counted 
and the writing signed Woo Ho took the 
arm of Ah Kee and started to lead her 
toward the door, but Ah Sam, who had been 
listening in the bedroom, ran out and held 
Ah Kee by the hand. Shim Ming went 
over and slapped Ah Sam’s face and shoved 
her back into the bedroom. 

“Come!” ordered old Woo Ho, but Ah 
Kee resisted. 

“Go!” commanded Quan Quock Ming. 


*Fate dependent upon the influence of good or evil spirits. 
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Ah Kee started to obey, but she saw that 
her mother was crying, and tearing herself 
from Woo Ho’s grasp she ran and flung her 
arms around Suey Sum’s neck. 


“Come at once!” ordered Woo Ho, as 
she tried to drag Ah Kee away. 
‘Mother! Mother!” cried Ah_ kee. 


‘Where are they taking me?” 
“(o!” shouted Quan Quock Ming. 
“Obey, daughter” sobbed Suey Sum, as 
she kissed Ah Kee on the cheek, and Ah 
Kee went obediently with Loo Yee and 
Woo Ho. 
Phis is the 


sixth tale in a series of intimate 


harratlive, 





More men, more telephones and more 


studies of life in San Francisco's Chinatown 
A Daughter of Quan,’ 





trails would have pre 
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As the door closed behind them Suey 
Sum walked unsteadily to the family altar, 
placed the women’s god on the front of it, 
lighted fresh punks with a trembling hand, 
and knelt down to pray. 

“Give me my evening meal’ ordered 
(Quan (Quock Ming. 

Suey Sum rose at once and assisted Fong 
Kah and Shim Ming in attending their 
husband. 

“(bedience is the greatest virtue’? said 
Quan (uock Ming, as he smacked his lips 
over the food. 


The seventh 
will appear next month. 








vented $537,000 in fire 


losses last year" 


How Forestry Uses Fire 


Practical Work on the California National Forests 


By F. 


In SUNSET MAGAZINE for August, 1910, 


Ei. OLMSTED 


Vr. George L. Hoxey, in collaboration with Mr. 


George X. Wendling and Mr. S. O. Johnson, advanced certain theories about using fire in the 


forest as a “‘servant’’ 


(‘How Fire Hel ps Forestry’’). 


In the present article, written while 


Wr. Olmsted was District Forester, he discusses the work of the National Forest Service in the 


use of 


HEN fire in the forest is 
so controled as to do 
only what one wants it 
to do, it is an extremely 
useful servant. When it 


is not under thorough control, it is exceed 
ingly destructive and becomes a foe. 





fire, and also indicates the point at which use ends and destruction begins. 


In California the Forest Service has made 
use of fire ever since it assumed charge of 
the government timberlands. Timber is 
sold and cut from the national forests in all 
parts of the state. After the trees are felled 
and the logs removed the ground is naturally 
littered up with the tops of felled trees, large 





‘light burning.’ 
, 


Brush, the only difficult cover to contend with so far as fire is concerned, cannot be done away with through 
The only sure way to kill brush permanently is to shade it out by the tree growth. Fire 





must be kept out of brush in order that trees may seed in it and come up through it and finally kill it by 


shade. 


and small limbs and other refuse, all of 
which forms a most dangerous firetrap. 
We require that this litter be lopped off and 
piled up for burning at safe distances from 
young timber. Then at the proper time in 
the fall or spring, when the piled refuse is 
dry enough to be thoroughly consumed and 
the ground is moist enough to prevent the 
fire from running, the piles are burned one 
by one, with a guard on hand to fight the 
fire in case ‘it starts to spread. After the 
cutting, slashing, piling and burning, there- 
fore, the ground is left clean and free from 
the most inflammable material. This is 
essential for the protection of the timber left 
standing, and a considerable amount usually 
remains because only the mature and over- 
mature trees are marked for cutting. It is 
also essential in that it removes a serious fire 
menace to the adjacent uncut timberlands. 
Do LumMBER ComPANIES Use FIRE? 

Uncared for slashings after lumbering 
are today one of the chief menaces to stand- 
ing timber (both government and _ private) 
in the state of California. Of all the many 
lumber companies operating on private 
lands in the pine and fir forests of this state 


This is characteristic yellow pine, in dense stand, practically out of danger from fire 


only three make any pretense of systematic- 
ally burning their slashings. Lumber 
slashings are vastly more dangerous than 
ordinary ground litter and brush under the 
forests which have not been lumbered, and 
are a most frequent cause of destructive 
fires. In spite of this fact, with the three 
exceptions noted above, the lumber com- 
panies have taken no steps whatever toward 
using fire as a servant in these most danger- 
ous firetraps. 
THE STATE LAW 

The state law on the subject of slashings 
is exceedingly weak, but could be easily 
remedied. It has never been enforced, nor 
can it be enforced, for the simple reason 
that there is no money available to 
effect the penalty for noncompliance. 
Why should not the state forester have at 
least the authority of the state horticulturist, 
who may, when necessary, take steps to 
destroy dangerous pests, diseases or noxious 
weeds in orchards at the owner’s expense? 
In the case of lumber slashings, the threat- 
ened property loss is even greater. 

If slashings in California were properly 
cared for by lumber companies the danger 


a> 











of destructive fires would be immensely 
lessened. It appears, however, that the 
Forest Service is practically the only 
organization in the state which uses fire as 
a servant for cleaning up this most danger 
ous forest refuse. More than this, with 
the exceptions noted, it is the only organi- 
zation which makes systematic use of fire 
for protection purposes In any way what- 
soever. 
THE ‘LIGHT BURNING” THEORY 


The theory is now advanced that the 
Forest Service should extend its burning 
operations to all its forests, whether lum- 
bered or not. It is suggested that at the 
proper time of year, in the spring or fall, 
fires should be set and al 
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well-stocked 


today. The transition from 
timberlands to dense brush areas wholly 
devoid of trees is evervwhere at hand and 
may be viewed in all stages. Only the most 
casual observation is necessary to determine 
the fact that fire is responsible. On the 
national forests alone, in California, there 
are approximately 2,000,000 acres of land 
which formerly supported excellent stands 
of timber, and which, after repeated ravages 
from these old Indian fires, are now non- 
productive wastes of dense brush. 

It might be added also that the forests 
which have withstood these ravages are 
greatly thinned out as a consequence. It is 
conservatively estimated that fire has re- 
duced the existing merchantable stand of 





lowed to run at will through 
the forest, the idea being 
that if this is done on 
different areas every three 
years or so, the debris and 
brush will be consumed, 
thus removing much of the 
dangerous which 
might encourage large and 
destructive fires in the dry 
season. 


food 


OLp INDIAN FIRES 


It is frequently men- 
tioned, moreover, that the 
Indians did more or less 
of this “light burning’ 
and that the old Indian 
fires were beneficial to the 


forests. Such fires are re- 








Uneared for slashings after lumbering are today one of the chief menaces to 


¢ : ‘ - standing timber (both government and private) Of all the lumber com 
ferred to in support ol the panies operating on private lands in California only three make any pre- 
tense of systematically removing this menace by intelligent use of tire 


benefits which might re 
sult if the “light burning”’ 
theory were put into practice. It is argued 
that the forests of California have stood for 
many hundreds of years in spite of these 
frequent fires and that they have not been 
damaged to any noticeable extent. Let us 
see just what their result has been. 

The old Indian fires wiped out most all 
of the young growth of timber in their paths, 
did an immense amount of damage to 
mature timber, and, what is most serious, 
changed vast areas of valuable timberland 
into worthless brush and chaparral slopes. 
This is not theory but fact. Its proof is 
evident to anyone with the opportunity for 
traveling in the mountains and the ability 
to see things as they exist on the ground 





mature trees thirty-five per cent of their 
original volume. Evidences of this are also 
clearly apparent on the ground. 

DAMAGE FROM Fir! 

It is a matter of practical experience that 
when the ground is dry enough to allow a 
fire to run at will (provided no preparation 
for burning has been made beforehand), 
the fire will kill all of the seedling and 
sapling growth and much of the pole growth 
of the more valuable sorts of merchantable 
trees. Moreover, it will kill some and 
seriously injure many of the mature trees. 
This is especially true or lands where there 
is a good deal of brush, such as manzanita, 

















F. 


snowbrush, deer brush and others—all of 
which burn very fiercely when dry. 


VALUE OF YOUNG GROWTH 


\ thing of vital importance to remember 
is this: the chief duty of the Forest Service 
is to keep the government forest lands pro 
ducing timber perpetually. Before every 
thing else, therefore, we must protect and 
bring to maturity what will be the forests 
of the future. After the mature timber 
which we sell is cut and removed, we must 
make sure that there is an ample growth of 
young and middle-aged stuff on the cut-over 
lands to furnish future crops of timber. 
The land must be kept producing wood 
crops forever, without cessation. Hence, 
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future, therefore, will be much smaller than 
those of the present virgin stand and we 
must necessarily see to it that these smaller 
trees stand just as thick upon the ground 
as is compatible with rapid, straight, and 
clean growth. Hence we need a dense 
growth of young trees to start with. We 
never need worry about the young growth 
being too thick. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to thin it out; it is the most 
difficult of all our problems to get it thick 
enough. 

RELATION OF YOUNG TO OLD TIMBER 

A most common error about the relation 
of young timber to mature timber arises 
from the belief that because ten or fifteen 
mature trees per acre may 











In this timber the Forest Service has cleaned the ground and piled the litter 
for burning, after selling and cutting the timber from this part of the - 
public domain. In the fall or spring, when the piles are dry and the good merchantable timber 


ground moist, the dangerous refuse is Constamed, under guard 


we must carefully protect and encourage 
every bit of young growth we have so that 
the future stands may be as dense and 
valuable as possible. ‘They should be much 
denser and much more valuable, for ex- 
ample, than the present virgin stands, 
which have been ravaged and devastated 
by repeated fires for hundreds of years. 
We must remember, too, that the present 
stands average, let us say, from three 
hundred to four hundred years in age and 
that after they are cut we cannot afford to 
let our future stands grow for such a long 
period before harvesting. It is probable 
that one hundred years or less will be the 
time allowed. Our mature trees of the 


be what we now call a 
good merchantable stand, 
ten or fifteen young trees 
per acre are all that we 
need to have on the ground 
in order to give us even- 
tually this number of ma- 
ture trees. Those holding 
this belief entirely overlook 
the fact that our ten or 
fifteen trees, if they are 
worth anything for lumber, 
are the final result of the 
struggle for existence of 
many hundreds and often 
many thousands of young 
trees. 

So we must keep the 
young growth thick upon 
the ground if we are to get 


from the mature trees in 
the end. We must prevent 
fire from killing or injuring this young 
growth. The advocates of “light burning”’ 
class the thickets of merchantable trees as 
brush or litter and aim to destroy them. 
This is not forestry. It is plain destruction. 
PRESENT AND FUTURE GAIN 

Of course those lumber companies which 
intend to “skin” the land and then abandon 
it are not interested in the question of what 
becomes of the young growth. It is quite 
immaterial to them whether it is burned up. 
All they care about is getting the greatest 
possible amount of lumber from the lands 
at present. They have no future interest 
in the productiveness of the soil nor do they 
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care whether a future crop of timber is 
forthcoming. Of course, the government’s 
position is entirely different, and so also 
is that of any lumber company which 
intention to hold its cut-over 
rom the govern- 


sincere in its 
land for future crops. 
ment’s standpoint the forest soil is a per- 
manent source of wealth for the production 
of timber crops, and hence in any harvesting 
of the present crop provision must be made 
to keep the lands productive. 

But, it is argued, we should burn at a 
season when the forest floor is not so dry 
as to cause a destructive fire, and we should 
prepare the ground beforehand, so that the 
standing timber will not be damaged. 

In order to burn the litter under the 
average government forest which has not 
been lumbered, without doing serious dam- 
age to the young and middle-aged trees, we 
should probably have to use about the same 
care in preparing the ground beforehand 
as we do in cleaning up the slashings after 
lumbering operations. The lowest average 
cost of piling and burning on land where the 
timber stands about 10,000 feet is approxi- 
mately $2.50 per acre. Applying this cost 
to the 8,000,000 acres of the most valuable 
pine and fir timberlands on the national 
forests of California, we should have to 
meet an expenditure of over $5,000,000 a 
year in case we attempted to apply this 
“light burning” theory to our forests every 
three or four years. Even if we assume 
that the average uncut forest land will be 
much easier to prepare for burning than 
lands covered by slashings (and this has 
never been proved), even if the cost should 
be cut in half, it would manifestly be out 
of the question to expend over $2,500,000 
a year for such work. Let us go even 
further and assume (which is far from being 
the case) that the government forests re- 
semble those privately owned, most of 
which contain the cream of the timber of 
the state. Even if the floor of our own 
forests was already as comparatively clean 
and accessible as that of the patented lands, 
we could not hope to reduce the expense of 
preparation and burning below fifty or 
sixty cents per acre, in which case the prep- 
aration would be superficial, the burning 
incomplete, and the protection of young 
growth most doubtful. Even this would 
involve an expense of more than $1,000,000 
a year. 

The total appropriation for the Forest 
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Service in California for the year ending 
June 30, 1911, was only $731,802.17. 

It would appear, therefore, that the practi 
cal application of this theory to government 
forests is impossible at the present time. 
FIRt 


PRACTICAL CONTROL O} 


“But,” it is argued, “‘what are you going 
to do about it? You cannot keep fires from 
running, whatever precautions you may 
take.” That is not quite the case. We 
cannot keep fires from starting, whatever 
we may do. We can, however, prevent 





There must be a dense growth of young trees to pro- 


duce the timber of the future. Ten or fifteen mature 
trees per acre, if they are worth anything for lumber, 
are the result of the struggle for existence of hundreds 
of young trees 
them from running. During our season 
of 1910, which was the driest and most 
dangerous for many years, we put out at the 
start more than two hundred and twenty- 
five small fires before any damage resulted. 
About the same number spread before we 
could reach them and damaged government 
timberlands to the extent of $165,000 and 
private timberlands adjoining to the amount 
of $172,000, before they were put under 
control. Most of them originated on un- 
patrolled private holdings. If we had had 
more men, more telephone lines, and more 
trails we could have fought and put out all 











these little fires at the very start, thus pre- 
venting any serious financial loss whatever. 


FIRES AND THE RANGI 


Advocates of the “light burning” theory 
have apparently overlooked as yet the effect 
of such fires on forage crops. The national 
forests of California support upward of 
172,000 head of cattle and horses and 
398,000 sheep and goats. The large ma- 
jority of stockmen now-a-days are convinced 
that the burning of the range is a very bad 
thing. It is a well-known fact that repeated 
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The Indian fires changed vast areas of valuable timber- 
land into worthless brush and chaparral slopes. Of 
the national forests alone in California there are two 
million acres of these unproductive Wastes 


fires result finally in replacing the valuable 
forage grasses and weeds with the worthless 
varieties, thus injuring the range. 

It may be mentioned, incidentally, that 
in the old days it was customary in some 
parts of the state for the sheepmen to burn 
over the range periodically. This resulted, 
naturally, in effectively killing off the young 
growth of timber. It is observable that 
since these burnings have been stopped an 
excellent growth of young trees is coming in. 

The theory that a “light burning” of the 
forest from time to time insures protection 
from big destructive fires is very alluring. 
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It seems to offer an easy way out. The 
average man who has had no actual practical 
experience in the handling, control and 
effect of forest fires takes it to mean that all 
we have to do is to start a little blaze at the 
proper time and let it run. He will not be 
particular about the time nor will he care 
just how or where it runs. When he sees a 
fire his tendency will be to say to himselt: 
“Let it run; it is a good thing for the forest.”’ 
That is precisely where the great danger of 
this “light burning” theory lies. It is sure 
to spread a feeling of indifference and care- 
lessness about the whole fire question. 

Then again, most of those who believe in 
this theory have the idea that “light burn- 
ings” can be made without preparing the 
ground beforehand and without incurring 
other expenses toward the control and 
limitation of the fire. Hence they say there 
would be little or no expense connected 
with the operation. This conclusion seems 
to offer an escape from paying the cost 
necessary for patrol and protection if tire 
is to be kept out or kept down. 


SUMMARY 

The Forest Service uses fire extensively 
for cleaning up and protective purposes. 
It is used only when completely under 
control. It will be used still more exten- 
sively, if conditions make it practical. 
“Light burnings” of the forest as a whole, 
without preparation of the ground before- 
hand, cannot be put into effect without 
serious damage to the present and future 
stands of timber. Burnings after suitable 
preparation and with the fire under thorough 
control are shown by experience to be alto- 
gether too costly for practical application 
on any large scale at the present time. The 
best protection against large destructive 
fires is unremitted vigilance in putting out” 
little fires at the start. This method of 
protection has been successfully practised 
in most of the civilized countries of the 
world for the past hundred years and in 
many regions where the control of fire is 
more difficult than in California. It can be 
applied to the national forests of California 
even more successfully than at present and 
at an expense which is wholly justifiable. 

The present intense interest in the forest 
fire question is of the greatest possible value. 
The Forest Service stands ready to adopt 
any and all practical suggestions which will 
result in more effective control of forest fires. 








Beef a la Mode 
Californienne 
By Bertua H. Suirn 


IDNIGHT, and a score of mer 
at work, in an open he- 
tween a row of black 1 
a blacker hillside. A 

f 


lantern light drew separate forn 


space 
rees and 

feeble 
out of the dark 
men hurried about 
them presently hovering over deep pits 

Into the pits they 
whole 


into its narrow circle, as t 

their work. It showed 

rock-lined, glowing hot. 

lowered bulls’ heads, 

milk pigs and young lambs, and roll upon 
13) 


ike miniature mummies 


carcasses ol 


roll of beef swathed 
As the pits were well filled, each with its 


own kind of meat, a sheet of iron was placed 


over the top layer, and on that a strip ol 
wet sacking. Over the top of the hole went 
a board cover, and on that another strip of 
wet sacking, and on that earth was shoveled 
to a depth of six or eight inches. And men 
began to prepare more meat for pits yet 
to be filled; and other men to prepare the 
pits for meat yet to be cooked. 

In the open pits fires were 
they glared like entrances to an inferno. 
It takes four hours to get the rocks red-hot, 


and from time to time a man threw into the 


yurning, and 


pits logs measuring almost man’s length, 
gnarled and rough-barked. As each fell 
crashing to the bottom, a 
sprang into the dark that tried to smother 
all the light on this moonless midnight. At 
every hour another pit must be filled with 
meat until a score of bulls’ heads, 
lambs, the same number of milk pigs, and 
two tons of beef were buried in these earth 


spray of sparks 


a dozen 


ovens, in preparation for a great feast. 
Senor Romero, chief of the barbecue, 
walked among his black-eyed, swart-skinned 
men, with a word here for the seasoning of 
the beef with a little garlic, a little Spanish 
sage, salt, pepper and a sprinkle of dry 
Riesling; a word there for the stuffing of the 


lambs with potatoes; an eye now and again 
upon the tubs and cans of /rijoles; 
eye for the cutting of a quarter ton of beef 
for the carne con chile; 


another 


and a thought ever 











































heads 


Carving the bulls’ 


and always on the precious c/ile, without 
which, to one Spanish-born, there could be 
no feast at all. 

Once it happened through the night that 
a man came running to Senor Romero, 
breathless, crying: 

“Your son’s wagon’s gone over.” 

“Oh, 1. ¥ chile’s gone,” he moaned, with 
no thought at all of his son. 

Seizing a lantern, he ran up the steep 
hillside, followed by all the other men. 


“Dios: he sighed with relief. “It’s 
only the beer.”’ 
A motor truck loaded with beer had 


skidded on the steep wet road and gone to 
the gutter. 

By the time the last pit was filled, dawn’s 
pale face was peering through the screen 
of oaks to see what it was all about. What 
she saw first was a garden of rare natural 
beauty transformed by man’s art with the 
setting for a gay fiesta. Overnight flowers 
had bloomed in myriads where no flowers 
had bloomed before. Ropes and garlands 
of tlowers swung across the gateway to the 
garden. Down the walk a little way 
Spanish daggers thrust themselves from 
the cactus Under a spreading oak 
was a giant basket filled with loose blossoms. 
Under other trees were bowers of Shasta 
daisies and pansies, carnations and pink 


beds. 











geraniums. In the center of the lawn was 
a canopy of Matilija poppies, California 
poppies and coreopsis, and a wonderful 
flower like the head of a tropical bird. All 
about this canopy on the broad green lawn 
were countless California mushrooms, red 
and white and yellow, more than man 
high. Later inthe day people mistook them 
for umbrellas and lounged in their shade. 

As dawn stretched forward in eager 
curlosity, she saw beyond the oaks and 
sycamores, on the edge of the Arroyo Seco, 
mounds of earth that hid the roasting meat 
in the rock-lined pits; a camper’s stove of 
rocks from the Arroyo covered with a row 
of shining tins filled with steaming /rijoles 
and a hundred-gallon tank of water ready 
to boil for coffee; and scattered about were 
crates and crates of lettuce and cabbage 
and onions, sacks and sacks of potatoes, 
tubs and tubs of famales, gallons and gallons 
of olives, mountains of freshly baked rolls, 
and barrels and barrels of bottled good- 
cheer. And among these things went the 
men whose work began at midnight. 

All these things the dawn saw were 
preparations for the Spanish barbecue to 
which Adolphus Busch had bidden the five 
thousand members of the American Medical 
Association in convention at Los Angeles, 
and their wives, mothers and maidens. 
The scene was the lower part of Mr. Busch’s 
famous Sunken Gardens at Pasadena, 
which, if the truth were known, were 
probably not surpassed in beauty by the 


Midnight, and a score of men at work preparing the meats for the glowing pits 





Hanging Gardens of the Babylonian king, 
though they came to be known as one of the 
seven wonders of the world. 


Mid-day, and seven thousand people at 
play in the California sunshine, under a 
blue California sky, among California's 
summer flowers. La Fiesta de los Medicos 
in full swing. 

From ten o’clock they had been coming, 
in hundreds of automobiles, in forty special 
electric trains. As a party entered the 
flower-decked gateway, one maiden said: 

“The Garden of Eden must have been 
like this.” 

“This zs the Garden of Eden,” said the 
learned doctor by her side. And no 
dare dispute a doctor. 

As they came on down the sloping path 
pretty young girls in posy-tinted frocks and 
posy-covered hats tempted them, not with 
an apple, but with fresh flowers taken from 
a great fern-lined basket, whose handle 
bent high above their heads. 

There was no ceremony, no formality. 
The garden and everything in it was as 
free as the air. On the lawn was a huge 
facsimile of a cablegram from Mr. Busch 
at his villa in Lagenschwalbach, Germany, 
bidding his guests welcome. And by a 
doctor who had seen him recently he sent 
word that he desired them not to think of 
him, but to learn as he had learned that 
California was the most glorious place in 
the whole world. 
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And so the people wandered through 
shady nooks of ferns and rhododendrons 
in bloom, across rustic bridges, and sat 
under weeping willows by the duck pond, 
watching the ducks and the fountain play. 
Now and then the ducks left their pond and 
waddled pompously across the lawn, as if 
to let the A. M. A. know that the “quacks” 
had a right to membership too. 

They listened to the music of band, or 
orchestra or strolling troubadours, so far 
apart in the gardens that no two could be 
heard at one time. And when they were 
thirsty they had a draft of ice-cold fruit 
punch which came from a bottomless well, 
drawn up by an old oaken bucket in the 
oldest old-fashioned way with an ivy-twined 
beam counterbalanced by a rock. Or from 
bowers of exquisite flowers, they were 
served with any of the many beverages for 
which the name of Busch was famous long 
before the Sunken Gardens were dreamed of. 

From the first, interest centered upon the 
mounds of earth near the edge of the Arroyo, 
and the great camp cookstove with its 
shining tins and appetizing smells, and the 
long table where men in white suits, red 
sashes and sombreros were chopping green 
things by the tubful for salad. From time 
to time Senor Romero, resplendent in 
Spanish costume of green cloth embroidered 
with gold, red sash and _ heavily tinseled 
sombrero, came to the mounds of earth and 
with a shovel scratched a hole, to gauge 
the heat below. At eleven o'clock his 


helpers came with long-handled shovels and 
began to uncover the pits that had been 
filled first. 

“Are they laying a corner-stone?” asked 








Beef A la Mode Californienne 


The sunken gardens of Adolphus Busch at Pasadena, whose velvet terraces and rare tree growths approach 


one who had just joined the crowd: of 
watchers on the terrace. 

Nobody answered, for as the dirt was 
cleared away and the board cover lifted, 
a pull of steam from the pit told what was 
below. The men threw down their shovels, 
seized great tongs, reached into the pit and 
pulled out, one by one, the bull’s heads. 
On them the carvers went to work, while the 
other men went to a second pit and lifted 
out, one by one, the rolls of beef. 

A woman who had pushed her way to 
the edge of the pit whispered to a friend: 

“See, that’s the way they roast potatoes.” 

The rolls of meat weighed twenty-five 
or thirty pounds, but they were the shape 
and color of potatoes, and a few days in 
California had made the visitor ready to 
believe anything. Not far away she might 
have seen real potatoes baking on the hot 
rocks of a larger, shallower pit. 

At the long serving tables under a canvas 
shelter, the carvers were waiting, picked 
men brought from Tia Juana for the day, 
who carve meat with the deftness and 
rapidity of machines. Already they had 
cut the planked yellowtail, prepared early 
in the morning by the skilled chef of the 
Hotel Maryland—splendid twenty-pounders 
all, smothered in a wonderful Spanish sauce 
thick with Lying in their 
places on the table, with roasted and be 
ribboned and flag-bearing milk pigs be- 
tween, these Pescados Especiados had 
strained the belief of people from the land 
of trout and catfish and small river fry. 
They determined then and there to go to 
Catalina for a trip in a giass-bottom boat 
to see these fish at home 


green olives. 
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The arrival at the serving tables of the 
Vaca en barbacoa and the Frijole del Pais, 
the beef and the beans, was the signal for 
a grand scramble. Armed with paper 
plates, the guests passed between the tables, 
choosing from the Lista de los Platos, 
cafeteria-wise. In a moment the twoscore 
carvers and their helpers were swamped. 











The ducks left their pond and strutted across the lawn to let the A. M. A. know that the “quacks” had a 
right to membership, too 


The whole seven thousand wanted to be 
served at once. Hastily an auxiliary serving 
table was added to the other two, and from 
them all came a continuous stream bearing 
triumphantly their well-filled plates. 
Under a great marquee were tables with 
seats for fifteen hundred, where it was 
planned for the guests to take their turns. 
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But nobody wanted to wait, and so the 
serving went on, and groups found seats 


on the ground under the trees where the 


alfalfa, from which a herd of sheep had 
been driven for the day, was trampled into 
a carpet. Those who failed to get a knife, 


fork or spoon used penknives and hatpins 
and were just as happy. 

Every prepared dish was Spanish, and 
to put the fire out there were mountains of 
luscious strawberries on the stem, hills of 
California cherries, 
drafts from the old oaken bucket, and the 
other good-old, cold-old things. 

Most of the men reversed the adage about 
there’s fire. And 
the chile and 


cones of ice cream, and 


where there’s smoke, 
where there was fire from 
Spanish sage and garlic and pepper, there 
was smoke from cigars which their host had 
ordered wrapped especially for this Spanish 
feast. 


















Motoring in the Sierra 


Here, there and everywhere, as the hours 
went on, was the real genius of the feast, 
D. M. Linnard of the Hotel Maryland, into 
whose hands Mr. Busch’s representatives 
had given the management of the affair. 
And in the management that high point of 
art was reached where none can tell what 
makes the wheels go round. If any one 
went away hungry, it was his own 
fault, for after the last plate was filled 
there were still quantities of food, and the 
well did not run dry, nor the barrels of 
bottled cheer. 

In the true Castilian spirit, the feast was 
followed by sports. From Mr. Busch’s 
hospitable gates Pasadena became the host, 
at Tournament of Roses park. 

But many of the barbecue guests, loath to 
leave the lovely gardens, lingered there until 
the trees stretched their full length of 
shadow upon the lawns. 


Motoring in the Sierra 


HAVE just been stirring the dust that 
coats a heap of pigeonholed scrapbooks 
in hope of finding among them a clipping 
that tells of the first motor-car conquest 
of the Sierra. 
has been too elusive and | 


This clipping, however, 
am still unin- 
however, 


f 


formed. It is safe to say, 
that that conquest ot far 
distant past and that it was reckoned, in its 
time, a The newspapers, 


doubtless, heralded it with inch-high head 


pretty 


} 
l 


Was made 1n a I 
| 
one. 


notable 


The clipping, had I found it, 


with 


line lett ring. 
would have been illustrated, 
a three-column cut, depicting a driver, stand- 
ing in a car’s seat, and, with Napoleonic 
fold of arms, proclaiming himself the Sierra’s 
master. This anyway would have been 
doing it up to an ideal journalistic brown. 
Had you read this same clipping when it 
was fresh from the press—and perhaps you 
did—you would have asked yourself ‘what 
next?” and then, the question put, you would 
have dared your same self to make answer. 

This all goes to show how the miracle of 


i imagine, 


yesterday may become the common-place 


SNELL 


of today. Until within the last two or three 
years the Sierra grades were considered the 
supreme test for motor-car endeavors. The 
machines that had this range’s 
proud brow could be counted on the fingers 
of the two hands. Every new conquest was 
hailed with practically as much wonderment 
as the one before. To many owners, even 
to attempt the trip was considered as much 
as a car’s life was worth. Then improved 
roads and increased realization of motor-car 
possibilities seemed to the Sierra 
routes, almost in a day, into the position of 
first popularity for automobile tours. Scores 
of machines began to troop over the grades 
where scarcely one had gone before. In- 
habitants of little mountain settlements who 
had previously inspected a chance car with 
all the breathless interest that a Halley’s 
comet could inspire, began to keep to their 
chairs at the dinner table even though the 
honking of horn and wild cackling of poultry 
proclaimed the passing of an automobile. 
Then the merchants of these same settle- 
ments began to have call for various acces- 


crossed 


boost 





Eleven cars competed in the 


sories such as gasoline and lubricating oil. 
At first they peered over their steel-rimmed 
spectacles and shook their heads negatively, 
while the loungers rapped their heels against 
the barrels on which they sat and grinned 
behind their hands. They figured it a joke 
very much akin to that of one asking for 
tenpenny nails in a dry-goods store. But 
it didn’t continue a joke. The demand 
grew and the merchant began to lay in auto 
supplies. Soon this became one of his 
most-called-for and profitable lines. It was 
found that, as it took hay to keep the horse 
fit, it took something just as substantially 
real to keep the motor-car rolling. Conse- 
quently the gasoline tank began to pay 
better than the grain bin. Today the well- 
stocked automobile accessory departments 
of the many general merchandise stores that 
perch beside the various Sierra roads elo- 
quently evidence the important growth of 
automobile touring in those parts. 

One of the former difficulties with which 
motorists had to contend but which has now 
been practically obliterated, was the antag- 
onism shown in the early days by rural 


endurance run last October from San Francisco to Tahoe Tavern, 
hine returned with perfect scores 





and 


inhabitants toward autoists generally. Nor 
was this antagonism entirely unwarranted. 
Many of the automobile owners who first 
invaded the dangerously narrow Sierra 
grades gave too little thought to the rights 
of the settlers who lived in those sections. 
Such calamities as runaway horses and 
overturned rigs resulted. In consequence 
drastic motor-car restrictions were passed 
by the boards of county supervisors, and in 
other sections, where legislative enactments 
proved inadequate, recourse was taken to 
so-called shotgun protection. These early 
feuds between settlers and autoists have 
been completely dispelled through a greater 
regard cultivated by the latter for the for 
mer’s safety and a realization but recently 
reached by the rural inhabitant that the 
coming of the automobile means much for 
the development of his locality. No motor- 
ist, inclined to show due courtesy and civility, 
need now fear any inconvenience from the 
people who live throughout the Sierra. 

On the whole, the Sierra roads are in 
excellent repair. These repairs have been 
made in a large measure as a direct invitation 
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for the autoists to come. Any machine of 
average strength can negotiate miles of these 
mountainous grades with no fear of serious 
mishap. During the past summer auto 
hunt 


mobile parties without number made 
ing and camping excursions into the Sierra, 


and all with whom the writer talked ex 
pressed surprise at the ease with which their 
trips were completed. One party in particu- 
lar started from Francisco, went by 
Lake Tahoe to Reno, then swung back via 


San 


ing route to Tahoe is Donner Lake, one of the loveliest 


Susanville and took the length of the Sierra, 
crossing eight minor mountain ranges into 
Siskiyou county and on almost as far north 
as Mount Shasta. Turning south again, 
the party followed the headwaters of the 
Sacramento for a way and then crossed ove 
through Napa, Sonoma and Marin counties 

Francisco. The entire trip totaled 
over fifteen hundred miles and the only 
mishap experienced was the puncture of 


one tire. Another party starting from 
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of California scenic spots and invested with the grim charm of pioneer tragedy 


Gilroy made this same trip, except that they 
kept to the Sierra, both going and coming, 
and when San Francisco was reached on 
return, the car, except for its bundle of 
camping equipment, an unusually heavy 
coat of dust and a few minor scratches of 
the paint, might have been gone on nothing 
more severe than a Sunday’s tour. 

But perhaps the most emphatic proof yet 
given of the ease with which the Sierra 
grades can be negotiated was found in the 


Lake Tahoe Endurance Run held last 
October from San Francisco to Tahoe 
Tavern. Eleven cars competed in this run 
and nine returned home with perfect scores. 
Not a single mishap of any consequence was 
experienced and there was a_ noticeable 
freedom from such inconveniences as over- 
heated water in the radiator. 

A very good general map of the route 
from Sacramento to Lake Tahoe has been 
put out recently by the Lake Tahoe Rail- 
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- car stand, purring contentedly 


way and Transportation Company, San 
Francisco, showing routes, elevations, and 
charges for transfer of cars between points 
on the lake. 

It must not thought that the auto- 
mobile traveling in these parts is at all 
limited to tourists that come from without. 
As a matter of fact, many cars of the sturdier 
construction are owned by people living in 
the Sierra. We have been assured that the 
automobile has almost completely displaced 


be 
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in the pine-scented stillness of a Sierra forest, and gaze 


the horse and buggy, with which the mining 
man once supervised his holdings. 
The automobile has also worked much 


in the way of benefit to the Sierra. It has 
brought these mountainous sections infinitely 
closer to the advantages offered by such 
cities as San Francisco. To the motor-car’s 
influence is traceable almost directly the 
opening up of many of those beauty spots 
that dot the Sierra region. Because of the 
traveling facilities offered by the automobile, 
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through the tree trunks at the indescribable color of Tahoe and the reflection of eternal snows 


business men of San Francisco are finding 
it possible to maintain and enjoy Sierra 


summer homes. Clusters of these homes 
are being built around Lake Tahoe. Nor 
is it likely to stop here. Lying directly on 
the auto touring route to Tahoe is Donner 
Lake, one of the most scenic spots in all 
California and one still further enhanced 
by historic associations. Then there are 
little valley ravines built by the American 
river and its numerous tributaries. All of 


these offer sites for beautiful villages of 
summer bungalows and are made possible 
as such because of their accessibility to 
motor touring. The automobile, due to 
reasons akin to those just stated, has also 
increased many fold the patronage of Sierra 
summer resorts. One needs but note the 
garaging accommodations that the leading 
resorts are now providing to realize the 
extent to which they are depending on the 
autoist for their trade. 
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The “Busting” of 
Corporal Kerrigan 


By FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 
Author of Biv1B1p FoR LiFe; THE Bic Story; His 
First CoMMAND; Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


F ye think it’s such a fine joke, why the 

divil don’t ye take a bobtail discharge 

and jine Coxey’s airmy? Kerrigan, it’s 

me that’s after tellin’ ye every bowlegged 

harse-wrangler and his brother don’t get 
made non-com in the Kerry Lancers. It’s 
all right for ye to be Irish, but ye don’t have 
to be Irish so hard it hurts—not when ye’re 
rankin’ corpril on foreign sarvice.” 

That was Sergeant Clancy’s opinion of 
the whole business, and he told it to a 
fickle-colored lizard crawling across the 
teakwood table in Frogmouth Johnson’s 
Admiral Dewey saloon in San Fernando, 
which is in Union province, Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands. Probably San Francisco 
never heard of San Fernando before, but it 
differs from the Pacific metropolis in other 
ways than latitude and longitude, half of it 
being in a tropical jungle and the other half 
in the China Sea, and near by is Camp 
Custer, a cavalry post. 

Corporal Kerrigan looked as serious as he 
could while Sergeant Clancy gave his 
personal and military ideas on insubordi- 
nation. He knew Clancy was telling the 
truth, and Clancy’s words carried weight, 
for he was one of the few men left in the 
Kerry Lancers who had soldiered in the 
times of Geronimo, when Crook and the 
cavalry earned medals of honor and did the 
things which Remington used for his 
pictures. 

“lve been thried by coort-martial but 
I'm not busted yet’? growled Corporal 
Kerrigan to his bottle of perspiring St. 
Louis beer. “I may get a month’s blind, 
but that’s a long way from a bust, an’ ye 
can put that in ye’re dudeen and smoke it.” 

“Go on wid yez!” roared Clancy, thump- 
ing the table with his fist so that the timid 
lizard scurried away and up the swale 
wall and into the bamboo rafters. 


Kerrigan was singing “Irish-come-all-ye's” 


“Ye’re in the Yankee Doodle airmy now, 
ye omadahaun, not servin’ the queen! If 
it wasn’t that I brought the likes of ye 
aboard the old Kilpatrick in Gibraltar 
harbor ye’d be back on the rock drillin’ up 
and down the ramps for a shillin’ a day! 
Do ye think the C. O. will stand for such 
divilmint as ye gave? Ye ought to be 
spread-eagled over an ant-hill for bein’ a 
fool! I wouldn’t a-minded it if ye’d 
whistled Wearin’ av the Green and let it 
go at that, but this Ireland was Ireland 
when England was a pup and hurayin’ for 
the Boers—Kerrigan, I belave ye’re bog 
Irish !” 

“Mind ye’re tongue” growled Kerrigan. 
“Don’t think because ye took me off the 
rock ye can call me names. I’m still 
corpril, I'd have ye know, an’ corpril I’ll be 
after the charges come back to orderly room. 
It’s a month’s pay I'll git, but I'll keep the 
chevrons on my arrums, mark me words.”’ 

“‘Ah ha, thin,” said Clancy. ‘Ye don’t 
know the C. O. like I do. It’s a long day 
back to the time a man had to know the 
Apostles’ Creed, an’ say it, too, to get into 
the Kerry Lancers. Them days are gone, 
and the Irish that’s left in the old regiment 
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make a firing squad. Kerrigan, I “Devil a bit less” said Clancy. 
mind when Whisperin’ Mulligan—God rest “Ne singing Wearin’ of the Green for an 
his soul—painted a gilt hairp without a  Orangeman of a colonel!’ exclaimed Ker 
crown in the guidon and got made squadron _ rigan, for the first time realizing the gravity 
jor for it, even if the throop — of the situation. 


s wash it out, the “That same” said Clancy, soberly. “By 
gun-lire tonight ye'll be no corpril, but a 


Salrgeant Mma] 


commander di 


inspector gener ing a Protestant. 
Thim days is gone and now the colonelisan high private in the rear rank and ye won't 
see the chevrons of a Lance Jack the rest of 


Orangeman!”’ 
‘An Orangeman!” gasped Kerrigan. this hitch. It’s busted ye'll be, an’ if ye 











don’t git a month in the mill wid it, ye ought 
to say ye’re rosary twice before taps.” 

It was then that Kerrigan knew he was 
to be corporal no more. Kerrigan, the pride 
of the Kerry Lancers, who had deserted 
from the British army, as told in another 
place, to help solve the problems of the 
United States in assimilating the Philippines, 
was to be a private again! Kerrigan, the 
adored of the ‘biscuit shooters” of the post, 
was to lose his rank and the yellow stripes 
of which he was so proud. And Miss Teresa 
Casey, daughter of the regimental color 
sergeant, would be sorriest of all. It would 
be sad news for the married line, for i 
law in the Kerrys that a man must be a 
sergeant before he could) marry, and 
Kerrigan and Miss Casey had selected the 
spot for their bungalow, as he was next to 
be sergeant. Likewise it was law that a man 
who once lost his stripes could not get them 
back in the same enlistment—and Kerrigan 
had two more years to do. 

It was Sergeant Clancy who brought 
Kerrigan to the Kerrys. He found Kerrigan 
in Gibraltar and changed uniforms with him. 
Kerrigan had no trouble in getting aboard 
the transport Kilpatrick in Sergeant Clancy’s 
uniform. Then Clancy, in the scarlet tunic 
and pipe-clayed belt of the British army, 
only had to whip four men at the gangway 
that night when he went aboard the trans- 
port just before it sailed for Suez and the 
Philippines. Then he proved who he was 
the next morning and had Kerrigan en- 
listed before they reached Malta. The 
British government didn’t care to shell the 
transport to get a private and the kerry 
Lancers wouldn’t give him up, but the 
war department never knew a man had 
been juggled under its nose. The kerry 
Lancers wanted him because he could play 
the accordion, and the United States because 
he could fight. . 

Now, there are certain parts of this story 
which happen to be regimental records, and 
the other parts are secrets. This is how the 
charges of the summary court-martial read 
which had tried Corporal Kerrigan that 
day: 

“Specification No. rt. In that Corporal 
Kerrigan did stand on the veranda of head 
quarters building, just outside the door of 
the office of the commanding. officer .of 
Camp Custer, and did whistle: ‘The Wear- 
ing of the Green,’ knowing that said tune, 
or melody, could be heard through the open 
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door while the commanding officer of Camp 
Custer had as his guest at the time Captain 
Singleton of His British Majesty’s Royal 
Garrison Artillery of Hongkong. This to 
the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline. ; 

“Specification No. 2. In that Corporal 
Kerrigan did, at the above-mentioned time 
and under the same circumstances, sing a 
bar from the above-mentioned tune or song, 
which with the ‘We'll be 
free from England’s thralldom and a-wear- 
ing of the green’, or words to that effect, 
knowing that he could be heard in the office 
of the commanding officer, and by Captain 
Singleton of His British Majesty’s service. 
This to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline. 

“Specification No. 3. In that Corporal 
Kerrigan, at the above-mentioned place and 
under the same circumstances, did say, in 
tones audible to the commanding officer and 
the above-mentioned British officer, and in 
an insolent manner: ‘Ireland was Ireland 
when England was a pup,’ or words to that 


closed words: 


effect, and did say in the same manner 
‘Hurrah for the Boers,’ or words to that 
effect. This to the prejudice of good order 


and military discipline.” 

Of course Kerrigan had pleaded guilty, 
for he couldn’t take issue with the colonel, 
as you would understand if you knew what 
formidable things there are In regulations 
providing for such cases. Sergeant Clancy 
met him outside the courtroom and took 
him to the Admiral Dewey saloon to tell 
him he was a fool. 

“Tf I’m busted [ll be made again” said 
Kerrigan doggedly, with the optimism of the 
Irish, 

“Tf ve are I'll stand a muster inspection 
wid me riding-breeches inside out and a bit 
of orange on me hat St. Patrick’s day” said 
Clancy. 

But gloom is short-lived in San Fernando 
after the beef boat comes in. Part of the 
cargo was swinging from the rafters of the 
Dewey in iced sacks, dripping like mountain 
spring and cooling the breezes which brought 
a withering heat from the hills. It 
brewed in St. Louis. 

First call for stables sent them back to the 
As they swung out of the palm grove 


Was 


post. 


of the barrio they met Father Maguire, the 
regimental chaplain, puffing at a speckled 
Manila cigar and swinging his blackthorn 
Lancers 


arm.”” The Kerry had 


“side 
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bought the blackthorn for him, gold head, 
engraved initials, shamrock decoration, 
bullet tip and all, after the action at Santa 
Maria, but there is no need to tell about that 
here. Father Maguire got his medal of 
honor at the same time, but liked the black- 
thorn better. He made a sort of present 
with the cane in reply to their salute 
as they passed him. 


saber 


“Corporal Kerrigan!” 

‘hey stopped and saluted again. Being 
none too certain about their sobriety they 
felt the necessity for being very military, an 
expedient which has saved many a subaltern 
his commission and many a soldier from the 
guardhouse, which disproves the theory that 
military red tape is only useless form. 

“Go on to stables, Sergeant Clancy. 
I'll have a word with Corporal Kerrigan.” 

eri Father Maguire,” 
reminded Corporal Kerrigan. 

“Tf ye thought as much about losing your 
soul as you do of missing stables, it would be 
better for you and easier for me. What's 
this I hear about summary courts, 
corporal?” 

“The colonel preferred charges agin me 


miss stables, 


and I was thried the day, sir. Whistlin’ 
the Wearin’ av the Green, I was, Father, 
an’ that’s all.” 

“And how about disgraceful language 
about England being a pup, or some such 


remark, in the hearing of Captain Singleton 
of the Royal Garrison Artillery of Hong- 
kong, who is the guest of Colonel Carruth- 
? TI suppose ye learned such things in 
some hedge-school at home.” 

“T was callin’ beyant 

“That will do, corporal! Ye may have 
told that to the summary court officer, but 
ye can’t tell it to me. Corporal, you are 
reduced to the ranks. It would have been 
a month in the guardhouse with it, except 
that I talked myself crooked with the colonel 

I did my best to keep him from 
you, but he would take your 
warrant. My boy, let this be a warnin’ 
to ye—remember ye must forget ye’re Irish 
—almost—except when ye’re in a fight. 
Go on to stables, Private Kerrigan.” 

“Busted or no busted I'd do it over again, 
sir,’ grinned Kerrigan, as he saluted and 
turned toward quarters, breaking into a 
run as the first notes of the assembly 


rs 


to save ye. 
breaking 


crashed into the heavy tropical air. 
“ Kerrigan, 
Maguire, 


ye villain!” called Father 
but he was gone past the com- 
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missary building and pretended not to hear. 
Father Maguire chuckled and walked on, 
muttering about “the real Irish of it.” 

By the time stables were over and first 
call for retreat had gone, the garrison knew 
unofficially that Corporal Kerrigan would 
stand reveille in the morning as a private 
soldier, and the Kerry Lancers, from bar- 
rack squad room to officers’ row on the cliff, 
mourned. There was sorrow in “‘Soapsuds 


Row” too, where the families of the 
married noncommissioned officers lived, 
for Corporal Kerrigan could play “God 


Save Ireland” to make you cry and “Garry- 
owen”’ fir to raise St. Patrick himself. 

Retreat came, and after roll call and the 
sundown gun, the first sergeant of the troop 
read the regimental orders concerning 
Corporal Kerrigan: 

“Pursuant to the sentence of a summary 
court-martial, Corporal Kerrigan is reduced 
to the grade of private. Private Kerrigan will 
be returned for duty as a private’ read the 
first sergeant, and then he dismissed the troop. 

Kerrigan started for San Fernando and 
Sergeant Clancy went after him. 

“Go on back” said Kerrigan. ‘I’m 
neither fish nor fowl now, what wid the 
chevrons on. me. Go on away from me and 
I'll come back wid ’em off.” 

According to army ethics a bust should be 
followed by a spree, and sometimes a week 
in the guardhouse, and then the man with 
the scars on the arms of his blouse can go 
back to his place in the ranks, shorn of his 
authority, to take the orders he once gave. 

“Be back for check” warned Clancy. 
“I’m in charge of quarters, and I’m not 
the man to give a false report, Private 
Kerrigan.” 

“I’m tellin’ ye now that I'll be absent 
and report me that. I'll give thim some 
thing to bust me for.” 

“An’ that’s what I took ye aff the rock 
for, is it? Kerrigan, ye’ll be bob-tailed out 
of this airmy yet!” 

For the first time since the regiment took 
station at Camp Custer, Kerrigan’s accor- 
dion was silent at night. The prisoners in 
guardhouse missed it, the sick in hospital 
and Father Maguire listened in vain for 
“The Rose of Tralee’? coming from the 
bungalow of Color Sergeant Casey. In- 
stead they heard “Tommy Atkins” played 
by the regimental band, in honor of the 
British guest, and waltz music from the 
dancing pavilion in the palm grove, 





Officers’ row was brilliant with lights, 


but the married line was sad. Teresa 
Casey waited for him that night, and 
wondered how many years it would be 


before he had his sergeant’s chevrons and 
could demand his married quarters. She 
sat in the shadows of the veranda and 
looked barracksward, but Private Kerrigan 
didn’t come down the post road. 

The moon came up and floated over the 
rim of palms down by the barrio of El Poro, 
settling down on the crests of the hills. 
Tattoo came, but no Kerrigan. Still she 
waited, listening to the band music and the 
thrumming of a banjo in the teamsters’ 
quarters near the corrals. 

Call to quarters came from the parade 
ground and the sentries began to challenge. 
When her mother called her she could hear 
the noncommissioned, officers on the bar- 


racks line reporting to the officer of the day. 
She waited for Sergeant Clancy’s report 
from the barracks of the Kerry Lancers. 
“One private absent, sir,” called Clancy, 
and she went to her room, 
Kerrigan was in San Fernando singing 
Irish come-all-ye’s to show his contempt for 





Father Maguire presented saber with his blackthorn cane 





the chevrons he had torn off. He was 
taking his medicine—in more ways than one, 
and spending a month’s pay for good cheer 
and popularity with the packers, who lack 
caste in the army. 

“It’s making bad medicine he is, and 
there goes another good man to the divil 
and all” said Sergeant Clancy as he blew 
out his lantern and crawled under his 
netting after locking the gun racks. 

Kerrigan never knew how he got back 
to the post. He had several vague recollec- 
tions, including a fight on the beach with a 
Dane out of G troop, being halted by a 
sentry, falling through the bamboo chicken 
fence of the colonel with the impression 
that he was crawling through the window 
of his barracks, a half mile away. The 
wonder of it is that he remembered anything. 

After the indignant chickens had become 
quiet he had an extended if one-sided con- 
versation with Sango, the monkey tied to an 
ylang-ylang tree behind the colonel’s quarters. 
Then, with much dignity, he crawled into a 
window and went to bed, tucking in the mos- 
quito netting in the regulation way, but not 
undressing himself, ascalled forin regulations. 
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It happened that Colonel Carruthers went 
to bed that morning at the unmilitary hour 
of three o’clock. He had spent the evening 
entertaining Captain Singleton, ‘tthe above- 
mentioned officer in His British Majesty’s 
Royal Garrison Artillery of Hongkong” at 
the Officers’ Club and a post dance in the 
guest’s honor. 

He didn’t take the trouble to make a light 
in his room, considering the moonlight 
sufficient, and not being certain how the 
lamp would behave. He didn’t take off his 
white dress uniform, but turned in attired 
in “heavy marching order,” as it is known in 
the army. 

He found Captain Singleton in his bed, 
but being in a hospitable frame of mind, 
didn’t object. He was a triile surprised, 
for he had lost the captain somewhere be- 
tween the club and the adjutant’s house, and 
supposed he had been taken to the club. 

You see, even a colonel commanding a 
regiment of cavalry and an army post, 
has to unlimber his dignity at times and call 
tor more Scotch and soda than is good for 
him. Colonel Carruthers had been called 
upon to maintain the reputation of the 
United States army for hospitality that 
evening. At the same time it happened 
that Captain Singleton felt called upon to 
preserve the homor of the Royal Garrison 
Artillery of His British Majesty. 

So Colonel Carruthers got under the 
mosquito netting as carefully as he could, 
laughed quictly and said: “Singleton, it’s 
an awful war” and poked Captain Singleton 
in the ribs. In a minute the colonel had 
caught the rhythm of the snoring and it 
became a duet. 

Reveille went and Private Kerrigan was 
still absent. Stable call went and he was 
reported absent, and when boots and saddles 
went for drill, Private Kerrigan was not 
there to answer roll call and the Kerry 
Lancers began to worry. They hadn’t had 
a man_ bobtailed since Crazy Horse 
Murphy started the mutiny in Cuba. 

Colonel Carruthers heard the trumpets on 
the drill ground and lifted his throbbing 
head from the pillow. The Philippine sun 
was well up and everything was sizzling. 

“Damme! Singleton, I’ve got an awful 
head!” he groaned. 

Singleton kept his face to the wall and 
went on snoring. It was then that the 


colonel noted with some surprise that his 
guest was clad in khaki and leggings—the 
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night before he had been wearing white. 
But the colonel.remembered that the night 
before had been an extraordinary one, as his 
head could testify, so he decided not to 
quarrel with the things that seemed wrong. 

He got out of bed and found a cool bottle 
of mineral water. He didn’t like to call his 
Filipino servant and let him see the condi- 
tion of the room and its occupants. Disci- 
pline must always be preserved. 

“() Singleton! Wake up, old man, or 
you'll melt into a grease spot and never get 
back to Hongkong. O Singleton!” 

Then Singleton, of His British Majesty’s 
service, did an astounding thing. He 
reached under the bunk and seized one of 
the colonel’s riding boots and hurled it at 
the colonel’s head. It missed by an inch 
and knocked down the regimental colors, 
draped over the colonel’s dressing table. 

Colonel Carruthers was surprised. He 
wondered if he could be awake. He wasn’t 
accustomed to have his boots hurled at his 
head, being unmarried and commanding 
officer of a regiment. He put down the 
water bottle and looked at his image in the 
mirror to make sure that he was Colonel 
Carruthers. He found that he was, and 
then he looked at Captain Singleton—and 
then in the glass at himself again. 

For the man in the bunk was not Captain 
Singleion, but a private of cavalry! By the 
articles of war a private—and worst of all, 
Private Kerrigan of the Kerry Lancers, 
reduced from corporal for conduct unbe- 
coming a noncommissioned. officer and all 
the rest of it! 

“Well, sir!” thundered the colonel, and 
then grabbed his head to keep it from 
bursting. 

“Well, sir,” he repeated, in more careful 
tones, 


“I've got three years to do this in, 


Don’t give a hang if I never get it in,”’ 


sang Kerrigan, making a attempt 
to sing an army ditty in which the singer 
scorns the passing of time. 

“Damme, you never will!’ said the 
colonel with as much spirit as he dared. 
“You never will finish this enlistment! I'll 
have you bobtailed for this! Get out of 
that bunk, sir, and stand to attention!” 

Kerrigan was too much of a soldier to 
disregard such a command. When_ he 
threw the boot he supposed that he was in 
barracks being annoyed by his bunkie, but 
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now his brain seemed to grasp the idea that 
he was being spoken to by an officer. He 
bounded out of the bed and saluted before 
his eves were open. 

“You are a nice sight, sir! What do you 
mean, sir, by getting into my bunk with me? 
Where the devil did you come from, and how 
did you get in here? Answer me! You're 
Kerrigan, aren’t you?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Kerrigan, sway 
ing unsteadily, amazed to find that he was 
in the quarters of the commanding officer. 
He blamed Frogmouth Johnson’s liquors 
for giving him a horrible nightmare. 

“Don’t know, sir!’ mimicked the colonel. 
“Don’t know, sir! A good soldier should 
always know, sir! You insult my guests 
with your songs, get court-martialed and 
reduced, and think it 
gives you warrant to 
come and bunk with 
the commanding offi- 
cer, do you? A pretty 
position you have put 
the regimental com 
mander in, Imust 
say—’ 

The colonel stopped 
suddenly. He began 
to realize the truth of 
what he was saying— 
he was indeed in a 
pretty position. Asa 
matter of fact, he felt 
that somehow the joke 
was on himself rather 
than on Private Ker 
rigan. He braced him- 
self against the table 
to wait until his head 
stopped doing hurdles 
in the air. 

Kerrigan thought 
that so long as the 
customary military 
forms were to be dis- 
pensed with by the col- 
onel, he might unbend 
a trifle himself, so he 
reached for the bed 
post and wondered if 
his head wasn’t really 
worse than the col- 


He looked 


onel’s, 


longingly at the half- 
emptied mineral water 
bottle. 
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“Stand to attention, sir!’ roared the 
colonel. “Because you take up quarters 


with me, is no reason that you may take it 


upon yourself to be disrespectful and 
insubordinate.”’ 
He wished he hadn't said that. There 


Was a trace of a twinkle in the blue Irish 
eyes of Private Kerrigan. 

“ll have you in the guardhouse in one 
minute by the clock, sir,’ said the colonel, 
stepping to the window to see if his orderly 
happened to be about. He checked him- 
self. It struck him that it wouldn’t be 
pleasant to have the garrison know what had 
happened. He could see his  subalterns 
grinning and hear the roars of his troop 
commanders when they got the story. Cap- 
fain Singleton would hear it too, and like- 


With the impression that he was crawling through the 
window of the barracks 
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wise the British army. It would be a great 
joke, going from regiment to regiment, and 
ke would have no end of bar bills at the club. 

The worst of it was that Private Kerrigan 
would be the hero of the adventure. The 
Story would gO down in the history on the 
regiment long after Colonel Carruthers was 
dead, as other stories had come down, and 
the army would laugh at it in the service 
clubs from Pennsylvania avenue, which is in 
Washington, to Jolo, which is in Mindanao. 

“T must tell you a good one on Colonel 
Carruthers—ves, old Bill Carruthers who 
medal in Arizona—retired now— 
well, he—” 

That was the way it would go, 
as it went, and his own regiment would be 
laughing at him, which is not good for 
discipline. A colonel must have dignity, 
and such tales have a manner of clinging 
in the memory and coming out in smoking 
rooms in transports and in tents on the 
plains. 

He didn’t call his orderly, but hang it, 
you know, it was absurd for a commanding 
officer to be in such a position. It was 
preposterous, unheard of, without precedent, 
and forty years’ service in and a medal of 
honor, and ready to be retired a brigadier! 
It was—almost as bad as the colonel’s head! 

“Now, Kerrigan,” began the colonel 
soothingly, “Ill overlook this affair and 
consider that you have just been reduced 
and probably don’t know what you have 
been doing. I won’t put you in the guard- 
house or prefer charges. But the next 
scrape you are in, pop into the guardhouse 
you go, and I'll have you tried in the bargain. 
But not a word about this, mind.” 

Kerrigan was more accustomed to a 
heavy head than the colonel, so his mind 
was more nimble. He smiled insubordi 
nately and said: 

“Tt’s the gyardhouse wid me anyhow, sir. 
There are the throops at drill and I’ve 
missed every call from retreat last night, 
when I lost my chevrons. It was a hard 


his 
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and grow 


blow, sir, losing me stripes—a hard blow.” 
He turned serious and almost tearful, and 
then went on. 
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“Tt’s the truth I'll have to tell, sir, about 
how I missed them calls. ‘An’ where was 
ye?’ the top sairgeant will ask me. 

“*Havin’ a nap wid the commandin’ 
afficer’ I'll tell him. 

“Wid the commandin’ afficer?’ he'll say. 

“*Ves’ [ll say. ‘Me and the commandin’ 
afficer is bunkies’ an’ then he'll slam me in 
the mill for insolence and missin’ calls. I 
can’t tell a lie about it, or Father Maguire 
will near hang me when I go to confession— 
he can stand anything but a liar, sir.” 

“Tt strikes me that you've got religion 
devilish sudden” said the colonel. ‘‘But I'll 
have it fixed. Report to your troop and I'll 
have word sent down that there are to be no 
charges preferred.”” The colonel reached 
for the water bottle, wearily. 

“T never knew in God’s world, sir, the 
commandin’ afficer was in headquarters 
yesterdah when I was doin’ a bit of singin’. 
That’s true, for me, sir. I was thinkin’ of 
home, and then that cockney thrumpeter 
out of K throop come past and I hollered at 
him ‘Ireland was Ireland when England 
was a pup,’ and so it was, sir. Do ye think, 
sir, me being a corpril, would insult the likes 
of the captain, sir? No, sir. And_ thin 
there is Miss Casey, ye know, sir—she’s in 
the canteen—we was to be married after 
Easter, me standing in line for sairgeant 
when Red Kelly is discharged. It was an 
awful blow sir, me losin’ me stripes, but 
the worst of it is they never will stop laugh- 
ing at me now, sir, when they know about 
this.” 

“Do you suppose they ever would hear of 
it if you got the stripes back?” asked the 
colonel significantly. 

“Tivil a bit” grinned Kerrigan. 

The Kerry Lancers have to this day 
wondered why it happened, but only three 
persons could tell them—Sergeant Kerrigan, 
Mrs. Kerrigan and Colonel Carruthers, so 
it is a secret. 

That night at retreat these regimental 
orders were read by the first sergeant of the 
Kerry Lancers: 

“Private Kerrigan to be corporal, vice 
Kerrigan, reduced.” 
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A Sixteen-Million-Dollar Timber Cruiser 


HE boy who studieth political 

economy learneth that money is 

merely a medium of exchange. 

And straightway he goeth and 

* forgetteth it, and throweth his hat 

in the air and rejoiceth when the other fellow 

getteth his commodities and he getteth the 
other fellow’s money. 

Whenever in this short history of Henry 
Hewitt Junior he speaks in monetary terms 
they will be understood as euphemisms for 
commodities in the Hewitt vocabulary. 
Commodities are his standby, of which he 
has accumulated a sufficient amount to be 
rated at sixteen millions. He that 
“making money is no trick at all. It’s 
just seeing something the other fellow wants 
and seeing it first.” 

The richest man in the state of Washing- 
ton sounds a Yankee and looks a Yankee. 
Wrong: he is a near Yankee. Henry Hewitt 
Senior emigrated from Lancastershire to 
Wisconsin in 1839, and Henry Junior, born 
in 1840, followed in father’s footsteps before 
he was able to walk, accompanied by his 
extremely capable mother. 

People of the older generation will re- 
member that in bellum and antebellum days 
the Middle West was being liberally 
sprinkled with canals. The elder Hewitt 
was a contractor on such projects, having 
headquarters successively in Racine, Chi- 
cago, Kaukauna and Menasha, where he 
built the government lock and established a 
bank of which his son was for fifteen years 
cashier. 

Young Hewitt left Lawrence University 
because Hewitt Senior as sub-contractor was 
involved in the failure of the original con- 
tractor on a Chicago canal; learned at six- 
teen to control his father’s gangs of men and 
to cruise timber;* and two years later his 
father fitted him out with teams to engage 
in the lumber industry. 

At twenty he took the contract for a lock 
and dam at Portage City, Wisconsin, and 


says 


*A timber cruiser is a man who measures standing 
timber and estimates its value. 





because money was “‘tight”’ accepted in pay 
cattle, hogs and a grant of land. He then 
discovered for himself the economic truth 
that money is merely a medium of exchange 
for commodities. Did he straightway go 
and forget it? Nay verily! Whenever 
money is ‘tight’? he is contented to take 
commodities, which are cheap at such times. 

“Tf you were recompensed with land, 
cattle and hogs, how did you pay your 
laborers?” 

“Didn’t pay them a durn cent. Paid in 
orders on the store.” 

“How did you pay the store?” 

“Traded things in. Best times I ever 
knew. How our fathers ever started that 
fool business of money I don’t know. 
Look at the capital and labor wasted hunting 
and digging for useless gold. We got along 
in war times with shin plasters—put ’em on 
land, wheat, cattle or any good basis. Why 
can’t the government figure out some 
scheme like that? We'd be better off with- 
out the durn money.” 

Busy directing fifty or sixty men dig a 
canal, he sent a substitute to war. He says: 
“Building locks is a heap more useful than 
getting killed. Why be a patriot when you 
can send five fellows not worth a bean and 
just as good targets for bullets? War is 
another durn-fool survival from our fathers.” 

Cashiering, contracting, timber-cruising, 
investing, trading, Henry Hewitt Junior 
acquired a large fortune. He bought great 
bodies of land in Wisconsin, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and at Chautauqua, and iron 
mines in Wiscensin and Michigan. With 
$380,000 from the sale of pine lands Mr. 
Hewitt in 1888 went to the Far West and 
after looking over Arizona and New Mexico 
built a smelter at Nogales for reducing ore 
shipped across the Mexican border. The 
duiy on lead rendering this plant un- 
profitable, he next looked in on the Cali- 
fornia redwoods district, but finding people 
wanted three sticks of fir to one of redwood 
he investigated the Puget Sound country 
and located at Tacoma. 
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As his initial venture in the great North- 
west Mr. Hewitt, with A. G. Foster, Col. C. 
W. Griggs and C. H. Jones, bought from the 
Northern Pacific Railway and other interests 


90,000 acres of timber lands and started 
mills with a combined output of 500,000 
feet daily. Mr. Hewitt is a practical sur 
veyor and on his timbér-cruising trips into 
the wilderness has kept a sharp lookout for 
possible town and power sites exercising 
that pronounced genius for ‘seeing what the 
other fellow wants and seeing it first.” His 
discovery of the advantages for harbor and 
factories where Everett now stands and his 
part in establishing and developing that 
city, his operations at Gray’s Harbor and 
Port Garner, his electric and gas plant at 
Coos Bay, his Wenatchee railway franchise, 
his water right and land at Lake View have 
all netted him enormous protits, helped 
other men to fortunes and assisted in 
settling the country. If it be a laudable 
act “to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before,” how exemplary 
is it to make a power-plant grow where 
none grew before, to make a city bloom 
in the wilderness? Add_ this botanical 
conundrum to your list of foolish questions 
and pass it. 

Mr. Hewitt’s genius for “seeing it first’’ 
is not always exercised in untouched wil- 
dernesses, as witness the tide flat lands at 
Tacoma, which had lain under a_ good 
many smart men’s noses for years. A 
Tacoma business man told me they all said 
old Hewitt had gone crazy until they saw, 
too late, the uses to which he put those tide 
flats, formerly so useless in their eyes. 

Telling how, in some of the above in- 
stances, he had made profits of as much as 
one thousand per cent, Mr. Hewitt ex- 
claimed: ‘‘How easy it is to make money 
if only you have brains and a start!” 

“Then the opportunities in the West are 
not exhausted ?”’ 

“They are boundless” he replied. “Only 
it takes more means to handle them now. 
Of course a man must look about and not 
go off at half cock. I’ve made more in the 
last six years than in forty years before. 


‘ 


Looking back, though, I can see millions 
I might have made that I just let slip through 
my fingers. There’s no end to the chances 
to make money.” 

It was suggested that possibly he was 
shrewder than most men. 

“Pshaw! All I have is straight horse 





sense” he chuckled. “And that is giving 
the horse a deal of credit.” 

“I'd like to give you a little talk on con- 
servation,” he volunteered, ‘‘even though 
people will Say: ‘There’s old Hewitt blow- 
ing because he can’t steal any more of that 
timber.’ ”’ 

Such candor compelled answering candor. 
“Did you?” 

“No,” chuckling. 
tolaw. You'd bea fool to steal it when you 
could buy it so infernally cheap. It’s all 
rot anyway that you can rob and get along. 
If you’re tricky and swindle people it’s three 
times and out for you. I’ve worked hard 
all my life and am proud of what I’ve done.” 

With the tariff and currency questions, 
conservation ranks among today’s three 
great vexed issues. Mr. Hewitt takes an 
original viewpoint of conservation, born of 
his timbering experience of fifty-five years. 

“Wherever the government is improving 
and putting to actual use its natural re- 
sources, as in its irrigation projects, con- 
servation is great. But where conservation 
plays dog in the manger, as in California 
today, it is holding back development. 
Now, why? Because from British Columbia 
to California there are thousands of rich 
valleys and streams on both sides of the 
Cascades, where, if the people were allowed 
to go in and make farms, we would have in 
five years five million population in Oregon 
and Washington. 

“They will say ‘Hewitt runs down con- 
servation for the sake of buying govern- 
ment lands for nothing—because conserva- 
tion has knocked his business out.’ Well, I 
have my timber” (Mr. Hewitt owns more 
standing timber or ‘stumpage” than any 
man in the state of Washington), “and 
conservation has doubled its value; I have 
my timber lands, and conservation has 
raised their value one-third. I’m not talking 
for myself. 

“If the government doesn’t want to give to 
the people what it can’t develop, let it be sold, 
and what the people can’t buy let the cor- 
porations buy. The corporations will open 
up the country. Roosevelt has done great 
harm to himself and the country by bringing 
into disrepute all corporations. Corpora- 
tions built America. With brainy men at 
the head, with the people’s money in them, 
they’ve worked system and saving in every 
detail. Make just laws to control them, 
but don’t start after corporations with hue 


ling. “I got it all according 
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Henry Hewitt, Jr., richest man in the state of Washington, who says that making 
money is no trick at all—it’s just seeing something the other fellow 
wants, and seeing it first 


and cry. You can’t show me a city or town 
in the United States that corporations have 
not developed. You constantly hear of 
towns giving away sites and paying bonuses 
to coax corporations in, don’t you? 
“Suppose some timber is stolen? Suppose 
itis wasted? I say it’s better for the country 
than that the lands should be withdrawn. 
“Why these conclusions? I was brought 
up in the Sault Sainte Marie country. 
Northern Wisconsin, Michigan and Minne- 
sota were once a wilderness like this—a 
wilderness of twelve hundred by _ three 
hundred miles of timber. Some people are 
kicking now because that timber was 
squandered and destroyed. Suppose it had 


been put in a forest reserve? Suppose we'd 
had a Theodore Roosevelt and a Gifford 
Pinchot in those days? That country would 
be today an untouched wilderness. 

“What did occur? The United States 
sold land for $1.25 an acre and the state for 
fifty cents an acre. The government gave 
grants to four different railroads, practically 
for nothing. And much of the timber was 
cut and some of it was wasted. What hap- 
pened? The farms on those lands today 
are worth ten times the timber if still stand- 
ing, the mines discovered on former timber 
lands are worth fifty times as much, the 
cities in that former wilderness are worth 
many hundred times as much. 
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“Cheap lumber built up Chicago, Minne- 


apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, Duluth, 
Omaha, Kansas City and all the Middle 
West.” 


“What about posterity?” 

“Lumber built up the Middle West. 
Lumber built Seattle and Tacoma and Bel- 
lingham and Everett, and I’m sorry for it. 
Posterity will do better. There are more 
enduring materials to build with than 
lumber. Already they’re building with re- 
inforced concrete, — steel, copper, hollow 
blocks. They’re building trains of steel and 
talking of paving with rubber. Posterity 
will discover new materials for everything. 
When timber is needed, supplies now in- 
accessible will be rendered accessible. It’s 
a poor compliment to posterity to try to do 
its thinking. Our forefathers weren’t in it 
with us. Posterity can take care of itself 
and go us one better.” 

Speaking of such kindred Rooseveltian 
topics as conservation and posterity, Mr. 
Hewitt and his wife come up to the pre- 
scribed standard of five children—three sons 
and two daughters—all of whom are married 
with the exception of one son who lives with 
his parents in Tacoma. 

What is the daily life of a man who, be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and seventy-one, 
has accumulated sixteen million dollars’ 
worth of commodities? How much of it 
does he eat, drink, wear? Is he happy? 

Answering the last question first, Henry 
Hewitt Junior lives in a chronic state of 
chuckle. An infectiously optimistic, .com- 
panionable, hale gentleman, he is satisfied 
with the world. A homely frugality has 
conserved his rugged constitution and cut 
off in his appearance at least a decade from 
his seventy-one years. He wastes not his 
substance in riotous living, melts not pearls 
in wine, nor burns he gasoline as incense to 
the god of wealth. He drives himself to his 
office and ties his nag to the telegraph pole; 
wears last year’s styles in hand-me-downs 
to escape being taken for a tailor’s dummy 
who can’t pay his creator; eats no more and 
possibly less than the ordinary business man; 
and his home, while handsome and com- 
modious, is by no means the palace most 
men of his means would erect. 

It is part of Mr. Hewitt’s character that 
you could not separate him from ten cents 
against his judgment, yet his pocketbook 


flies wide-open at some calls, for he gave 
$10,000 to the Tacoma Y. M. C. A., 


and a 
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generous sum to the corresponding women’s 
organization, 

Here is this man with sixteen million 
dollars’ worth of commodities spending on 
himself but a modest sum yearly. What 
incentive urged him to accumulate so much? 
Perhaps he prized the endeavor and the 
power it brought more than the fruit of the en- 
deavor. To make the effort was irresistible; 
what to do with the result is a question over 
which he obviously ponders, for he volun- 
teered the statement that the partial con- 
fiscation or division by the state of large 
personal fortunes at the death of the makers 
is one which will have to be dealt with at no 
distant date. FRANCES A. GROFF. 
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Policewoman Number One 


OS ANGELES, always in the front rank 
ee matters of reform, especially when 
the proposed movement aims at the root of 
evil and is in the nature of a prevention rather 
than a cure, has taken up the work of 
pioneering in a new and much-needed field, 
and has appointed a policewoman, the first 
of her class in the United States. 

The “‘givers of the law,’’ however, did not 
do this thing of themselves, nor did any one 
of the numerous clubs and societies which 
are accomplishing so much for the city 
promote the plan. To the little woman 
who wears the star of authority as the first 
regularly appointed policewoman in the 
land, belongs the honor of the inception of 
the idea, and its fulfilment. 

Mrs. Alice Stebbens Wells had been for 
many years a religious worker, and is in- 
tensely interested in the scientific handling 
of crime and in deepest sympathy with those 
who fall within the toils of the law. Her 
work as pastor’s assistant in several of the 
large cities of the East had given her a close 
insight into the lives of those whom society 
has ostracized. Mrs. Wells had for some 
time been a member of the Prison Reform 
League and for more than a year previous 
to taking up her present work in Los 
Angeles she had been lecturing in the 
churches throughout southern California 
on the work of the league in promoting the 
various prison reformation movements. 

One of her keenest sympathies has been 
with the much-discussed ‘girl question” in 
all its phases, and within her heart was the 
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constantly growing desire to be 
of practical help to erring men 
and women. 

Coupled with this desire was 
the firm belief that a proper 
understanding of the cause of 
crime is the most important 
factor in its correction, as well 
as in its prevention, and a deep 
conviction that the erring 
women who reach the police 
department, or who might be 
prevented from reaching it, 
could be better dealt with by a 
woman, led to the idea of 
having a woman on the regular 
police force. After attending 
the meeting of the Associated 
Charities and Corrections at 
St. Louis, Mrs. Weils at once 
proceeded to procure the pas- 
sage of the necessary ordinance 
in her own city, Los Angeles. 

The petition was duly drawn, 
and Mrs. Wells began unaided 
the labor of obtaining signa- 
tures, and of carrying the 
document through committees 
and council, until there was at 
last placed on the statute-books 
of the city an ordinance calling 
for the appointment of a woman 
on the police force; whereupon 
Mrs. Wells assumed the duties 
of her office. The fact that the 
chief of police then asked for 
the appointment of another 
woman, and that there is talk 




















of increasing the number in 
the immediate future to five or 
six, proves the success of the experiment. 
Not only is every consideration shown Mrs. 
Wells in a professional way, but the men 
of the department depend upon her very 
materially for help in the solution of delicate 
problems. 

At first Mrs. Wells was attached to the 
bureau of the chief and was under his direct 
supervision; but after a short period it was 
determined that she should learn the regular 
routine, so was placed under the 
sergeant, the same as the men, and required 
to report in the same manner. 

Mrs. Wells, being alone in her depart- 
ment, is practically on duty all the time. 
Sometimes she works during the entire day, 
with the evening off, sometimes morning 


she 


Mrs. Alice Stebbens Wells, 


who helps Los Angeles to keep the peace 


and evening, and sometimes afternoon and 
evening; but she must be constantly avail- 
able. Her regular work is the supervision 
of the city parks, the dancing pavilions, 
skating-rinks and theaters, besides which 
there are numerous special calls on her 
time and attention. Among these emer- 
gency calls are cases of desertion, where the 
wife and mother is left destitute and alone 
with a family of small children, or where 
the husband and father has been arrested 
and incarcerated for crime. There are 
often brought into the jail young girls who, 
being out of the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court, are turned over by the court to Mrs. 
Wells, who works with their parents and 
friends for their ultimate salvation. She 
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spends most of her time Sundays in the 
various parks of the city, watching over the 
welfare of young girls. 

Mrs. Wells is called upon to give addresses 
before the various women’s clubs and 
societies on the girl question. She thinks 
in very positive terms along these lines and 
says: 

“The alarming increase in the delinquency 
of girls is due to economic conditions that 
are thrusting vast numbers into underpaid, 
overworked positions. The solution for 
this? It is the dignifying of domestic service 
to a profession. It must be made just as 
honorable as that of the teacher, the ste- 
nographer or the clerk. The home-maker 
must have time for leisure, and a place for 
receiving her friends. There must be no 
more of mistress and maid; a woman should 
not think of being overbearing and rude to 
her cook any more than would a lawyer to 
his stenographer, or a superintendent to a 
teacher. Domestic science has been taught 
long enough; it is time for women to act. 
The vast majority of girls are domestic at 
heart, and will welcome a change of social 
standards that will relieve them from the 
grind of office and shop, and put them in 
line for homes of their own. I want the 
women of Los Angeles to be the first to take 
a definite stand on this question. With a 
strong force of policewomen to help save 
the girls we shall be on the road to the 
solution of the biggest problem of the age.” 

The policewoman is demure and unpre- 
tentious, with brown and hair 
drawn back from her face in little waves. 
But as soon as she begins to talk of the 
things so near her heart her eyes grow 
bright and she holds the listener with her 
eloquence. 


soft eyes 
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A Troubadour Tourist 
ROUBADOUR, minnesinger, minstrel! 
Some of the ancient wander-lust is yet 
in lyric poets’ veins, and ‘a Charles Keeler, 
the Berkeley poet, it is to find modern 


expression in a tour of the Orient, and later 
of Europe, in which he will read his own 
poems in all the large ports and _ cities. 
Mr. Keeler will leave the last of August on 
this novel trip, in which he will woo Fame, 
as it were, serenading her at the windows of 
He will first go to Honolulu, 


the world. 
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then on to Japan, Corea, China, Manila, 
the East Indies, India, Egypt and _ finally 
Europe. Wherever there are enough Eng- 
lish-speaking people to justify a recital, he 
will read his poems; and wherever a singer 
is available, he will have his songs sung, 
the musical settings of Mrs. Edith Simonds 
of Berkeley, with whom he has done much 
collaborative work, being chosen. 

This is not Mr. Keeler’s first attack of 
wander-spirit. In fact he has sailed around 
the Horn and passed a number of years 
drifting about in the South Sea Islands, 
Australia and Alaska. During this time 
he gathered material for many of the poems 
—The Sailor’s Chanteys,” “Brown Baby 
Ballads,” ‘The Voyage of Kupe’’—the 
tragic tale of the old viking of the South 
who discovered New Zealand—that he will 
now repeat to Oriental people. And with 
it he will bring a message of the opulence 
and beauty of California, her glory and 
loveliness beiag alike the theme and inspira- 
tion of much of his poetry. For this am- 
bitious and uausual trip Mr. Keeler has 
had, on the artistic side, ample prepara- 
tion, having for years delighted clubs and 
schools with his readings from his own 
poems. 

Charles Keeler is one of the conspicuous 
figures in the literary and art life around 
San Francisco bay—a man who has been 
the close friend of such men as William 
Keith, the artist, and Henry Holmes, the 
violinist, and who has studied all the arts, 
in order he says to be the better poet. 
Author he is of a half-dozen volumes of 
verse, while he has on hand a large mass of 
unpublished poetry which includes dramas, 
symbolic plays, nature myths, Greek plays 
and a biblical drama, many of these having 
been successfully staged by amateurs. He 
is also a first-rate naturalist, an authority 
upon birds, his “Bird Notes A-Field,” 
which has seen three editions, being one 
of the best books on California birds. 
Other volumes such as ‘‘San Francisco and 
Thereabouts” and ‘‘San Francisco Through 
Earthquake and Fire” have helped make 
his name familiar. 

Then he is a civic leader, lecturer 
and advocate of the simple life. Mr. 
Keeler has theories and ideas in regard to 
art and life—very good theories and ideas, 
too—and his frank way of outspeaking 
them keeps him much in the public eye. 
“Forward to the ideal,” which is often just 
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Charles Keeler, who will sing his lays of California at the windows of the world 


the same thing as “back to the simple and 
natural,” has been his cry in his poetry and 
in his life, in and out of season. It follows 
that he has a strong hatred of sham, and the 
artificialities and falseness of our civilization 
he constantly denounces. He insists that 
roofs made of metal cylinders, painted red, 
are poor architecture, and close-to-silks 
and buttons that pretend to button up when 
they don’t, poor taste in woman’s dress. 
He has set forth these and kindred ideas 
in a delightful little book, ‘“*The Simple 
Home,” and moreover he hands them out, 


flatly and plainly, at clubs where he is much 
in demand as a speaker. 

Another expression of his love for the 
ideal and his protest against sham is his 
work in the Hillside Club of Berkeley, of 
which he has been president, a molding 





club 


spirit and an active worker. ‘This 
stands for the preservation of natural 
beauty and honest architecture, and some 
of the most delightful Berkeley homes and 
much of the town’s charm is due to its 
influence. 

Mr. Keeler is a Californian by adoption, 
being born in Wisconsin of New England 
parentage. His father, a merchant of 
artistic tastes and temperament, died when 
the poet was but a two-year-old. His mother 
married Dr. Bartlett, and the family came 
to Berkeley when young Keeler was a 
youth of sixteen. He has been prominent 
in the college town almost ever since, having, 
before he was out of his teens, organized a 
scientific club that instantly shocked the 
properly orthodox and was the center of 
one of those bitter-raging scientific-relig- 
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ious storms that marked the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Before he was 
twenty-one, too, he published his first book, 
a work on North American birds, in which 
he set forth an ingenious theory of coloration. 
It attracted to its young writer the warm 
praise of the greatest scientists of the times, 


Alfred Russell W allace, Haec kel and Ro- 
manes, and brought down upon him the 
severe adverse criticism of Dr. Alden, 


curator of birds in the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York. Quite a 
stir anyway, for a boy just old enough to 
vote, to make in the big world of science! 

Shortly after this, in October of °93, he 
was married to Louise Mapes Bunnell, a 
beautiful and gifted woman. The marriage 
was particularly happy. Mrs. 
an artist of much ability, a pupil of the late 
William Keith, and the young husband and 
wife worked together, she illustrating his 
volumes of verse. Among the best known 
of these are “Elfin f Sunland,” a 
fascinating little volume of childish rhymes 
and jingles, the poet’s own small son posing 
for the quaint illustrations, and *‘A Season’s 
Sowing,” a book of quatrains brought out 
by A. M. Robertson of San Francisco and 
handsomely made up with marginal draw- 
ings. The Keelers also wandered together 
sometimes in search of health, with which 
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each was sparsely blest, and sometimes in 
search of literary material. The years in 
the South Islands and sunny seasons 
around the southern California 
were thus passed. In Ridge Way they 
built a charming house, and three children, 
two daughters and a son, were born to them. 

In 1907 Mr. Keeler was bereft of the wife 
whose companionship had meant so much, 
and since then he has lived with her mother, 
Mrs. Catharine Bunnell, in Dwight Way, 
while his literary workshop has been his 
studio up in the Claremont hills. 

This studio is an ideal place, everything 
about it being just as it ought to be. The 
building is low and rambling, set on the 
very tiptop of a hill, and literally built on a 
rock, an outcropping of yellowish-brown 
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volcanic rock being used for the foundation, 
porch, chimney and a portion of the walls. 
Two acres of grounds, left in the natural 
state, surround it, and in this space is to be 
found a live-oak grove, three pools of water 
shaded by birches, a little rippling creek 
spanned by rustic bridges, a rude amphi- 
theater, a spring of crystal water. There 
are wild flowers in season, bird note and 
call, and a view of San Francisco bay and 
the cities curving close to its shores. 

Like the building and the grounds, the 
furnishings are entirely in accord with one’s 
ideals of a poet’s retreat. The walls are 
book-lined, and from the low curving oaken 
rafters swing genuine temple lanterns from 
the far East. There is a big fireplace to give 
cheer, and a corner devoted to the brewing 
of tea, while travel-trophies, tappas, sleeping 
mats, carved chairs and chests, curious 
candlesticks, bits of statuary, incense burn- 
ers, a painting or so by Keith and rare china 
are all massed together in a sort of artistic 
confusion, which immediately tells a woman 
that a mere man, poet though he be, has the 
ordering and keeping of this studio. In 
another way, the studio, which Mr. 
Keeler built largely with his own hands 
expresses its owner. It is genuine. There 
is no sham inside or out. 

Mr. Keeler is a gentle, kindly, unpre 
tentious man, very determined when his 
mind is made up, and yet with something 
between wistfulness and shyness about him. 
In appearance he is tall, rather dark, and 
slight, with long tapering lines and a certain 
supple grace that denotes the artist. He is 
not yet forty, and looks quite as young as 
he is. He has deep blue eyes which meet 
yours with a great deal of frankness, and 
dark, very straight, brown hair which he 
wears rather long. This hair, perhaps, and 
his high cheek bones give him a look not 
exactly foreign, but different. He has been 
mistaken for a Greek, an Indian and a 
Gypsy. But nevertheless he is very much 
of an American, and a Californian, en 
amoured, as her poets must ever be, of the 
beauty of this western land. 

Mira Abbott MACLAY. 
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Take a map showing the twelve hundred miles of electric railway, urban and interurban, which are spun 
like a spider's web over Los Angeles county, put your thumb in the middle 





of it, and it will cover the roof of the Van Nuys Hotel 


At the Center of the Sunburst 


How the Hospitable Van Nuys, at Los Angeles, Radiates Trolley Lines 


By BrerTRAM Works 


WAS only the other day that I 

came here for the first time,” said 

a New Yorker leaning back in one 

of the big green velours chairs 

in the lounge of the Van Nuys 

Hotel. “Of course I expected to find you 

all living in wigwams and going about the 

streets in blankets and feathers and paint, 

and I stopped and stared like an up-stater 

in New York trying to count the stories of 

the Metropolitan tower when I found my- 

self in front of a six-story hotel, extending 

half a block one way and nearly as far the 
other. 

“Of course I saw the Indian idea was all 

wrong, and I put my gun away in the top 


drawer and forgot it when I went away. 
Los Angeles had long since passed from the 
Adobe Age to the Frame Age, and this hotel 
showed she was well along in the Brick and 
Stone Age. But even so, this was one of the 
biggest things she had done. I remember 
across the street yonder was the home place of 
one of the pioneer families, with fine old fir 
trees and shrubs and flowers in the garden. 
It was there when I came again, and then 
the next time it was gone and a bank 
building was there for a bank rich enough 
not to have to depend on rentals for an 
income. 

“A dinky little horse-car tilted by now 
and then, going to the depot, and you could 
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count the passersby between puffs of a 
cigar. Now, I wouldn’t try to count the 
people passing in a single minute for a whole 
box of cigars, and I’ve seen the names of at 
least a dozen different towns on the big 
suburban cars going by, to say nothing of 
the local cars. I come from a town we don’t 
call slow, but for lightning changes Los 
Angeles makes us look like a burro beside 
an express train.”’ 

The man was right. It does seem but a 
little while since the Van Nuys Hotel reared 
its sunny walls up into the blue sky and 
looked a lot bigger than anything else in the 
landscape for blocks around. And 
Angeles was mighty proud of the Van Nuys, 
and has not yet had reason to lose that pride, 
in spite of the fact that there are now several 
hotels that are bigger and have cost more 
money. 

The Van Nuys Hotel was built for keeps, 
and by a man that knew how. He had 
begun the hotel business as a bellhop, and 
he knew it all the way up. Burned out in 
Florida, he came to California and built 
the Van Nuys. The site was a corner, 
and not a foot of the frontage on either 
street was rented to offices and stores. The 
hotel uses its entire ground-floor—quite an 
unusual thing for a hotel to do. The cafe is 
on the east side and the guests can eat 
breakfast in the heart of a city with God’s 
good sunshine flooding the room. The 
streets have narrowed amazingly as the 
home places with their big gardens have 
given way to city business blocks, but no 
building could ever go high enough to cut 
out the sunshine from this dining-room. 
And even when the sun goes on its way, its 
brightness seems to linger on the walls 
because of the clever scheme of its decora- 
tion. Then at night when the street lights 
beckon the diners, they know there is no 
need of hurry, for not one of the half-dozen 
leading theaters is more than five minutes’ 
walk away. 

That part of the ground-floor not occupied 
by lobby and cafe is fitted as a lounge, with 
broad windows on two streets affording a 
fascinating moving picture of street life. 
The cool green of its rugs and divans and 
easychairs, with afew palms and other grow 
ing things, and a softened light through the 
stained-glass transoms, make it restful as a 
bit of park to one coming in from the glare 
and noise of the street. And for a cozy chat 
with somebody in particular there is the 
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In home or hotel the ideal breakfast-room 
has the morning sun 


Peacock room, a charming little salon on 
the tloor above. 

“Ves,” admitted the man from New 
York, ‘when the other big hotels were 
built, I did try them. They are all right, 
too, but I found I was running after false 
gods, and I came back here because it 
seemed like home.”’ 

There have been a lot of people like this 
man from New York. ‘They have wandered 
away from time to time in response to the 
lure of a new hotel; but one by one they 
have come back to the Van Nuys. Why? 
Because they liked the clerk that called them 
by name and knew the room number to put 
down after that name without asking; 
because they liked the head-waiter that 
knew their favorite table; because they liked 
a certain easy-chair in a certain corner of 
the lounge; because they liked a certain way 
this particular chef cooks a certain favorite 
dish; because they liked to know without 











asking just where to get a certain street-car 
or automobile or taxi-cab; in short, because 
of any number of little things that make a 
fellow—man or woman—feel just a little 
bit more at home in a strange town. As 
to the cost, there is less difference in the 
prices charged by all first-class hotels than 
in the people who pay the prices. 

There are people in the world who do not 
think they are enjoying themselves unless 
they are spending money. There was a 
time when the Van Nuys made a specialty 
of giving this kind of people a good time. 
If a man wanted to pay a hundred dollars 
a day for a suite of rooms, he could do it as 
easily at the Van Nuys as at the Waldorf- 
Astoria or the St. Regis. That was in the 
days when it catered chiefly to rich winter 
tourists, when summer was a long dry 
season, and winter the only harvest time. 
The scale of prices was a sliding scale, 
adjusted with nicety and an upward 
tendency. And the clerk seemed to be 
equipped with an invisible x-ray which 
located the traveler’s wallet and gauged 
the size of it while he was registering. 

But as the travel season in Los Angeles 
began to lengthen at both ends, the scale 
of prices took a downward tendency, and 
finally with a change of management they 
became stationary. The new owner, like 
the old, was burned out in Florida, came to 
take a look at California, and never went 
back. He saw that California was a summer 
as well as a winter resort. The stationary 
prices were based on the European plan, 
which suits the majority of guests in a 
downtown hotel, and the clerk’s x-ray has 
nothing further to do with a man’s wallet. 
The man who must spend money has to 
look about for other ways, and on last 
Fourth of July one of them looked no 
farther than the bellhops’ bench. Having 
asked one of the bellboys why he was not 
at the beach having a good time, and been 
told that jack of coin was the reason, the 
man who was looking for a way to spend 
money loaded up the biggest touring-car 
he could find with bellboys and took them 
to Venice, where they had a dip in the sea, 
a big dinner, a ride on every hat-raising, 
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breath-jerking, break-neck contrivance in- 
vented for the delusion of pleasure-seekers, 
and delivered them back at the Van Nuys 
feeling they had received the biggest tip on 
record. 

One of the main holds the Van Nuys has 
on its old patrons, and one reason its 
summer business has increased seventy per 
cent in the past two years, is its centrality. 


‘Take a map showing the twelve hundred 


miles of electric railway, urban and inter- 
urban, which are spun like a spider’s web 
over Los Angeles county, put your thumb 
in the middle of it, and it will cover the roof 
of the Van Nuys Hotel. If on a sparkling 
winter day one’s mood leads to the open 
country, any one of a dozen cars passing the 
door at five-minute intervals will speed him 
toward the green foothills, with vistas of 
snow-covered mountains down the long 
aisles of gold-weighted orange-trees. 

If on a midsummer day one would have a 
splash in the sea, less than five minutes 
away are the stations of electric cars bound 
for a score of beaches. Inside the hour 
he will be braving the breakers of the Pacific. 

Indeed the Hotel Van Nuys might be 
called the Hotel of Five Minute Distances. 
In spite of the general southward tendency 
of the retail shops, the best ones of every 
sort are still within five minutes’ walk. 
The farthest of the six leading theaters 
might stretch the five-minute limit by a few 
seconds; and on the way to any of them are 
picture shows at the rate of about five to the 
minute. Street-cars to the ball game, to the 
parks, to any number of tourists’ delights, 
and suburban cars toward the mountains 
or the ocean, are all within the five-minute 
limit. It is the true center of a veritable 
spider’s web and must remain so for years 
to come, in spite of rapid changes in the 
city’s growth. In his knowledge of this, 
the owner can softly hum the little tune: 
“Try as you may, but you can’t get away, 
for I’ve got you, Mr. Fly.” 

This is the fourth in a series of short articles reflecting 
what has been called the “personality”? of California’s 
great tourist hotels. In the next number Katherine 


Chandler will write of Del Monte, on the curving shore- 
line of Monterey Bay. 
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“Now, 


in my diary” 
said Angela. lest I forget, or 
they change color, here, so that after- 
wards when I read the pages I may see 
the pictures.”’ 

They were in the palace of the giant red- 
woods, she and Nick, and several robins and 
chipmunks. They had been there all day, 
and soon it would be sunset. Then the 
moon would come to light them home. 
They would leave the palace, and the Best 
Day would end. 

They had lunched and dined with a huge 
fallen log for a table, and now they had 
come back, carrying out a plan made in the 
morning, to sit under the Grizzly Giant, 
king of the great Sequoias, and there watch 
the sun setting. The Giant seemed to know 
all they were doing and saying. Not only 
that, but what they were thinking, too. He 
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The Spell 


AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of The Lightning Conductor; Lord Loveland Discovers America; Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


CHapTters XXVI To XXVIII 


BEGUN IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


Carmen Gaylor, Spanish-born beauty, the owner of a fifty-thousand-acre 
demise of an unlamented husband, is intatuated with her neighbor, 
Hilliard is a type of the self-made western man. 
of the Gaylor ranch, he buys land from Mrs. Gaylor upon the passing ot his employer, s trikes 
where he finds in “Mrs. A.V May” the 
the incognito of Angela, Princess di Sereno, who has left her title, her palace and her 
y vat nd in Rome, to go to glorious California, the land where her be loved father made the 

Nick becomes the knight-errant of his fair fellow-traveler. 


Formerly 


‘“golden-haired angel of his 


Carmen does not grow sus 


for had he not declared, when she intimated that he might sell out and live in New 
When Angela arrives in Los Angeles * 


‘the spell’ of the splendid West 


En route she has quarreled with Nick, who buys a motor 
Angela’s automobile breaks down, Nick goes to the rescue, they motor 
oman acquaintance of Angela who knew her abroad as the Princess and who 
After a romantic adventure in the San Miguel Mission, Angela, deciding 
But they meet again in San Francisco, another adventure 
Yosemite Valley, 


a trip with many amusing incidents. 


THE BROKEN MELODY 


had great deep-set black eyes, which some 
foolish people might mistake for knotholes, 
and with these he looked down gravely, 
perhaps benevolently, on the dark head and 
the golden 

That was his human aspect; but he had 
others, and it was about one of them that 
Angela wished to write—just a few words 
which she might like to read again some day. 

In the gray bag which had temporarily 
and publicly superseded the gold one, she 
carried a small book, bound in blue morocco. 
It was one of three volumes. Two had been 
filled since her arrival in America, but this 
was just begun. There was not much in it 
yet. It began with El Portal. Where would 
itstop? Already she was wondering. May- 
be she would never write any more after 
today. Or the story might go on for a little, 
and end when this trip with her “trail guide”’ 









































ended. Or it might continue more per- 
functorily, just long enough to lay the 
foundation of her new house, the plans of 
which were now materializing in an archi- 
tect’s brain. Her interest in those plans had 
fallen asleep. Everything outside this vast 
cathedral of a thousand fluted red columns 
seemed far away and unreal. The heart of 
the world was throbbing here, like the music 
of a muffled organ, with only Nick Hilliard 
and herself for audience. 

“T didn’t know you kept a diary” said 
Nick. ‘Somehow you don’t seem the sort 
who would.” 

“T don’t ‘keep’ one’ Angela explained. 
“When I was a little girl and went abroad 
with my mother, I used to write things 
about the days to please my father at home. 
I loved him very much. But—he never 
saw the book. After he died I wrote no 
more, until—I came to California. Now” 
(she spoke hastily) ‘‘I write about things, 
not people. I make pictures for myself to 
look at afterward; for I can’t bear to think 
that my impressions may grow dim, even 
when I’m very, very old.” 

“T suppose I mustn’t ask to see what you 
write today?” Nick ventured. By and by 
he meant to ask a thing so much bolder and 
bigger, that he wished to try his feet on a 
difficult path. 

‘“‘T must see it myself before I can judge” 
Angela smiled, surprised at the suggestion 
from one who never put himself forward, 
who had never begged for concession or 
favor since offering himself as ‘‘trail guide.” 
“Now don’t speak to me for a while. I 
want to call the whole day back.” 

But though his lips were closed, his eyes 
were not; and they seldom wandered from 
the bent head, gold against a dark tree 
trunk, and the cameo profile, ivory-white 
on a red-brown background. 

Angela was sitting under the generous 
shade of the Grizzly Giant. Nick lay rest- 
ing on his elbow, just near enough to touch 
with his shoulder, if the soles of her small 
dusty shoes crossed one over the other. 

After all, it was not as easy to write as 
Angela had expected, with Nick lying 
silent, and so close to her that it seemed, if 
she should listen, she might hear his thoughts 
like the ticking of a watch under a pillow. 

She began by noting down commonplace 
things, as if by way of sorting out her 
impressions, 

“We left Kate this morning at Wawona. 
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What dear people keep that hotel! In 
Europe one never thinks about hotelkeepers. 
If everything is right, one simply takes them 
for granted, as one breathes good air without 
being conscious of it. It is quite different 
here in the west of America. They—these 
charming, kind people—lent us their own 
buckboard—a glorified one; and their two 
horses, Cash and Credit, who are famous. 
Darling animals they are, and understand 
every word that’s said to them. When they 
die, generations of California horses ought 
to be named Cash and Credit to preserve 
their memory. 

“We started early, just after the morning 
had been born, so as to miss nothing. And 
first of all we had a quick rush through the 
flowery valley of Wawona—a kind of pre- 
lude to the music of the great redwoods. 
And I think it helped me to appreciate and 
understand them. We saw Stella Lake, 
named by inspiration, for it looks a blue 
cup half-full of stars; and I had my first 
sight of a fish hatchery. I’d no notion it 
could be so exciting to watch the career of 
trout from the egg stage up to rainbow- 
maturity. Never shall I forget grabbing a 
handful of tiny, wriggling fish, out of the 
trough of water where they lived, and hold- 
ing them in the hollow of my palm an in- 
stant. They looked like big silver commas, 
and interrogation-points, oh, but punctu- 
ations of all shapes and kinds; and they felt 
like iced popcorn. I don’t think I shall 
ever eat trout again. It would be so treach- 
erous, now that I seem to have known the 
creatures from the cradle to the grave. 

‘But about the Big Trees, which at this 
present moment are to me the most im- 
portant things on earth. I’ve seen a good 
deal of the earth, but nothing so good, 
nothing so glorious, growing out of it. No 
wonder Mr. Hilliard says ‘Why need people 
build churches in this part of the world 
when they have the redwood cathedral built 
by God, full of the sound of his organ 
music?’ 

‘All through the Yosemite there is music, 
You hear the forest talking, and think it is 
the river. You hear the river, and think it 
is the wind giving a signal to the trees, that 
they may begin speaking; for trees and river 
and wind have lived so long together—like 
people married happily since early youth— 
that thoughts and words and tones have 
come to be the same. But among the red- 
woods is the noblest music of all, different 
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from that of any other trees. And only 
think, yesterday I hardly believed they could 
be taller and grander than some of the 
others I had seen, all those great conifers 
that would have been gods in Greece. Even 
this morning, driving through forests that 
line the way to the Sequoias, I still be- 
lieved that—poor me! The big sugar-pines 
and the yellow-pines loomed so_ huge, 
towering above delicate birches and a hun- 
dred other lovely creatures which they 
guarded, as eastern men guard the beauties 
of their harems. But the moment I saw 
the two first giants—the ‘Sentinels’— 
standing on the threshold of their palace, 
or cathedral, whichever it is (but it’s 
both, and more), I knew how mistaken 
I'd been about the others. These are 
super-trees. 

“We drove on slowly, along a wide aisle 
paved with gold and sprinkled with gold 
dust. The pillars holding up the sky-roof 
are fluted deeply and regularly; and they 
are rose-red; these tree columns seeming to 
glow with inward fire—the never-dying fire 
of life which keeps their hearts alive when 
common trees perish. Theirs is no ruined 
cathedral or palace. All is perfect now, 
as in its beginning: walls and dome of blue 
which can never crumble; and the doors 
are never shut, though jealously guarded 
by the two Sentinels. 

“In some of the trees are shrines. At 
first glance they appear to be empty shrines, 
but they are not empty, really. What one 
finds there depends upon oneself. I wish I 
could live in this palace for weeks. I should 
make wonderful discoveries. 

“In old houses, whose roofs are sup- 
ported by great beams of oak, I know they 
call the stoutest and most important the 
“king-beam,” for without him the roof 
would fall. Just so, the Grizzly Giant is 
the king tree of the Mariposa forest. There 
are other trees more beautiful and graceful, 
yet he is indisputably, undisputedly king, 
among lesser royalties and royal highnesses. 
All are crowned. These Sequoias aren’t 
clothed with green, like other trees, but 
crowned with it, having also here and there 
upon their breasts green decorations and 
medals. Their bark folds and drapes them 
in mantles of royal purple, and their high 
crowns mingle gold with green. The Grizzly 
Giant’s crown is of a strange shape, and 
very wonderful. He is alive, and looks at 
you, but he does not wish you to know that; 
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so, if you are too curious, he often pretends 
to be a castle, ornamented with quantities 
of fantastic gargoyles. The castle has a 
theater, into which you can see; and it is 
fitted up with extraordinary scenery. There 
is a museum of strange statues, too; headless 
torsos, and arms thicker through than a 
man is long. 

“The princes and princesses, who are the 
Grizzly Giant’s family and help him reign 
over his subjects, have to go and stand at a 
good distance or they would lose their 
majesty in comparison with him. When we 
had left the horses (near a fascinating log 
cabin in the woods), and Mr. Hilliard had 
arranged for their comfort, we walked 
about, picking out the princes and princesses 
and knowing quite well from the look of 
them which was which. Some of the trees 
are commandingly masculine; others, though 
as immense, graciously feminine. 

“Tt sounds rather confusing to call the 
trees sometimes columns of a cathedral, 
or palace, sometimes royal people; but 
anyone who has come to visit them even 
once would understand. If I were to be 
here longer, I should see them in a great 
many other different phases, I’m_ sure. 
And I may perhaps see them again. But 
nothing will ever be the same. I have had 
such thoughts today! I wanted to put each 
idea, small and big, on paper, to remember; 
but I find that they won’t let themselves be 
written down. They are as intangible as 
the incense in this cathedral, as impossible 
to put in black and white as it would be to 
jot down in notes the music that pours out 
from the pipes of the unseen organ or to 
paint the light that streams through the 
cathedral windows. And what a magical 
light it is! There are other trees in this 
forest besides the Sequoias; but it is on the 
redwoods alone that the light concentrates, 
just as limelight is turned upon the leading 
characters of a stage drama. They burn 
with their own ruddy fire, while their 
neighbor-trees (overgrown with golden green 
moss that makes sleeves for out-stretched 
arms and gold embroidery for dark drapery) 
gleam out among the redwoods’ flaming 
pillars like lighted candelabra. I shall see 
those lights behind my eyelids tonight, as I 
did the sunset light on Stonehenge when I 
saw it first; the moon touching the Giralda 
at Seville; and my first alpenglow. But 
what Stonehenge is to England, the cathe- 
dral to Spain, and the Alps to Switzerland, 











that I think, is the Mariposa forest of Giant 
Sequoias to California. 

“Tf IT had been an atheist, I believe I 
should suddenly have been taught the lesson 
of God among the great redwoods, And 
nobody could be heavy-hearted here, nor 
frivolous. I feel that the same life, which 
burns like fire in these trees, burns in my 
veins, a vast wave of life, vitalizing all 
creation and making it kin. I am a poor 
relation of these wenderful trees. Also I 
am a cousin of the robins and chipmunks 
that shared our picnic luncheon and _ the 
dinner we finished a little while ago. I am 
nearer than I was yesterday to all human- 
ity—” 

Angela’s pencil stopped its weaving back 
and forth across the small white pages, 
pausing as if of its own accord. She looked 
at the last words she had written, and shut 
the book. Yes, she was near to all human- 
ity; but nearer than any to one, who was 
more than all the world to her. Suddenly 
she felt with poignant intensity the nearness, 
not only of his body to hers, but the nearness 
of their souls. Her spirit and his touched 
each other in the silence of the forest. She 
did not look at him yet, but she knew that 
he was looking at her, and that his heart 
was in the look, calling to hers. And she 
could not shut her ears to the call. 

So she sat for a long moment, her eyes 
clinging for safety to the little blue volume 
in her hands. Her fingers pressed it tightly, 
almost spasmodically, and upon them she 
seemed to feel, even to see, Nick Hilliard’s 
hands, brown and strong. It was only her 
fancy; but it was not fancy that they burned 
to clasp hers. She felt that longing of his, 
so vital, so passionate, creating the picture 
it desired, 

Always before, when the thought had 
flashed into her mind ‘He is beginning to 
love me” she had thrust it away, shutting her 
mind against it. But that was before her 
spirit was keyed to the high music of river 
and forest in the Yosemite Valley. Since 
then she had passed from the twilight of 
little society shams and convenient con- 
ventional self-deceivings into the golden 
glory where only Truth was visible or 
audible. 

At last she was forced to lift her eyes, 
compelled by his. She tried to look past 
him, straight into the sunset, a furnace that 
burned up human misgivings. But her 
gaze was stopped on the way by Hilliard’s. 
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“May I read what you’ve written?” he 
asked. 

“Yes”? she said; and gave him the book. 
While he read, she drew in deep breaths, 
gathering strength against an emergency, 
if an emergency were to come. But she 
hoped it would not. She wanted, oh, so 
much! to keep him for a comrade—for the 
comrade who had made this day the best 
day of her life; the comrade with whom this 
afternoon she had played at being an 
explorer, at being Galen Clark, discovering 
the forest. She did not want to stop playing, 
because if it had to come to earnest, deep 
realities, as she was afraid it must come now, 
there would be no place for Nick Hilliard 
in her future—the future of Paolo di 
Sereno’s disillusioned wife. ‘Still, here 
under these trees I could tell him everything 
better than I could tell it anywhere else, 
and make him understand, and even for- 
give’ she theught. ‘Without fear, I could 
let him know that I care, and that he has 
been the only man, except father, who has 
meant anything great to the real me. Al- 
most, I wish he would speak—if he does 
love me. And I know he does.” 

But he lay reading the fancies she had 
written about the forest, and she could not 
guess how he was summoning his courage, 
as a general, surprised, summons his forces 
to battle. She did not know how deep was 
his humility in thoughts of her, any more 
than she realized how utterly her first point 
of view had changed toward him, the 
“forest creature,” the “interesting pictur- 
esque figure.’’ So entirely was he a man, 
and the one man, that she had forgotten the 
old impersonal frame of mind. 

He came to her last sentence in the book, 
broken short where her pencil had stopped 
of itself. 

“Thank you” he said. “I’m glad you 
feel those things about the forest. It’s al- 
ways been like that to me, too—sacred. 
If anything great and wonderful were to 
happen, I’d rather have it happen here than 
anywhere else. Would you?” 

Yes, it was coming! She had half-wanted 
it to come, this crisis in their lives, yet 
something made her push it away, just for 
a little while; not to have the end quite so 
soon, no matter how beautiful an end, 
glorified and jeweled by the sunset. 

“Oh, wait!’ she exclaimed. ‘Don’t let’s 
talk of ourselves yet—not for a few minutes. 
Wait with me, and neither of us will say one 
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word till the sun has set and the light 
changed.” 

“Till the light has changed’’ Nick echoed, 
a shadow falling over his face. He raised 
himself higher on his elbow, his shoulder 
still touching her foot, and they looked 
toward the west. 

The forest seemed to have been lit up for 
some great religious festival. Each towering 
tree a titanic candle, with a flame at 
the top, against the far-off sky. The deep- 
red fluted trunks gleamed with a pale 
luminous rose, and long straight avenues of 
fire-dust stretched away to the end of the 
world. A flood of golden tlame poured 
through the forest, like a tidal wave out of 
the sun. Then came an ebb, a pause. The 
wave A faint purple haze, like 
smoke from burning heliotropes, crept along 
the ground. The torch of sunset 
into a million crimson stars; blazing golden 
spiders swung from glittering webs among 
the tree tops; the melting crowns of the 
redwoods dripped rubies. Red meteors fell 
and burst, and the wild glory faded suddenly 
into a subdued reminiscent glow. It was 
as if a cupful of ruddy wine had been drunk 
at a gulp, leaving but a few drops to stain 
the crystal. The rosy radiance ran along 
the horizon, and all that lived of the sunset 
clung to the far edge of the world or caught 
the gold horns of the Grizzly Giant’s crown, 
which, like a high mountain summit, could 
hold the light of day while night purpled 
the plain below. 

All day a concert of birds had filled the 
upper chambers of the trees with the music 
but now not a bird-voice 
spoke. There was except for a 
faint mysterious stirring as of Dryads 
beginning to wake and dress for their night- 
flitting, when a moonbeam should tap on 
their shut doors. The lilac haze tloated up 
from the ground, and slowly, very slowly 
turned to silver, touched with rose. Like a 
veil it spread among the trees, tangling 
among their sharp branches, its lacy mesh 
tearing, to leave dark jagged holes. But 
unseen hands mended the rents and wove 
the veil into a curtain that screened the 
distance and was pinned up with stars. 

The whole forest rustled with mystery 
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in the strange pulsing luminance that was 
neither sunset nor moonrise, but the memory 
of one, and a hope of the other, the kind of 
light that a blind man might see in dreams. 


“Now 


Angela”’ Nick half-whispered, in 
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awe at the name on his lips, the name of a 
goddess uttered by a mortal. At last he laid 
his hand on hers, warm and close, and her 
lips opened to break the spell of a falling 
silence, when a voice called to Nick in the 
distance. 

“Nick! Nick Hilliard, where are you?”’ 

Angela drew away quickly, the spell 
broken indeed. He sprang to his feet, his 
face, that had been pale, flushing. 

“It’s Mrs. Gaylor’s voice” he said, aston- 
ished and incredulous, as if at the call 
of a ghost. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


AN INVITATION FROM CARMEN 

ARMEN had been following from San 

Francisco, a day late, because once, 
in losing the trail, she had lost also twenty- 
four hours. Today she had arrived at 
Wawona in the afternoon, and learning that 
Mr. Nickson Hilliard had gone to the Mari- 
posa Grove, she asked for a carriage to take 
her there too. 

“You'll get there only just about the time 
he’s coming away” she was advised. ‘He 
ought to be back here by ten o’clock at 
latest, maybe earlier.” But Carmen in- 
sisted. She could not wait. Business made 
it necessary for her to see Mr. Hilliard as 
soon as possible, without wasting a moment. 
She looked sallow and hollow-eyed; for she 
had been traveling hard, and her heart was 
steeped in bitterness. Long ago now she 
had put away her widow’s weeds; yet in the 
warm June sunlight she had the aspect of a 
mourner. It was as if she had drunk the 
blackness of night, and it ran in her veins. 
In full sunshine she bleed 
shadow. 

The name of Gaylor was well known in 
California; and here at Wawona, far from 
the Gaylor ranch as it was, those with whom 
she spoke were aware of her importance. 
Carmen had no fear that she would be 
gossiped about and misunderstood. She 
was Mrs. Eldridge Gaylor, the rich and 
beautiful widow of old Grizzly Gaylor. 
Everyone knew that Nick Hilliard, of 
Lucky Star Gusher fame, had been her 
husband’s foreman, and that the land which 
had made his fortune had been sold to him 
by her. No one would doubt her or laugh 
behind her back when she stated that the 
need of a business discussion with Hilliard 
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They were in the cathedral of the giant redwoods at twilight. The whole forest rustled with mystery 
in the strange pulsing luminance that was neither sunset nor moonrise, but the memory of one 
and a hope of the other, the kind of light a blind man might see in dreams 
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was very pressing. People would think that 
perhaps another gusher had started into 
being, or that some question of investments 
must be decided at once. But even if her 
coming ‘‘made talk,’’ Carmen was in no 
mood to care. In her mind a searchlight 
shone fiercely. upon three figures: her own; 
Nick Hilliard’s; Angela May’s. Others 
were as shadows. A buckboard and horses, 
with a good driver, were found for Mrs. 
Gaylor after a slight delay. But she had 
been wandering on foot among the great 
redwoods for half an hour when Nick heard 
her voice calling his name. 

Mrs. May had not been mentioned at the 
hotel. Carmen had been informed simply 
that Mr. Hilliard was showing a friend 
through the forest, and that they had gone 
out in the morning with the intention of 
staying to see the sunset. But Carmen had 
found in the visitors’ book the name of 
“Mrs. May and maid.” She had been cer- 
tain of finding them there, for she knew only 
too well that all three, with a ‘black cat 
for luck,”’ had left San Francisco together. 

Every day since Theo Dene had told her 
of Angela May’s existence she had ‘cut the 
cards,” and had invariably come upon a 
‘fair woman”’ close to the King of Hearts. 
Madame Vestris also, had seen the same 
“fair woman” in the crystal, and had 
described her. ‘She is beautiful and young, 
and stands in the sunshine” said the seeress, 
in whose visions Carmen had implicit faith; 
“but suddenly she is blotted out of my sight, 
as if by a dark cloud that swallows her up.” 

“Does she come back into the crystal?” 
Carmen had asked eagerly. 

“No. Icansee younow. But she doesn’t 
come back.” 

“And Nick? Do you find him?” 

Madame Vestris knew very well who 
“Nick” was. During the last three or four 
years she had replied to a great many 
questions about Nick Hilliard, and her 
answers had brought her a goodly number 
of ten-dollar bills. For crystal-gazing her 
charge was ten dollars. With a trance in 
addition, the price was twenty-five. 

“T see a man standing beside you. But 
he is in deep shadow. I can’t make out 
who it is.” 

Carmen revived. “It must be Nick. 
There’s no other man I can think of I 
would let come near me.”’ 

When she called to Hilliard in the Mari- 
posa Grove, and his answering call told her 
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where to look, Carmen was more passion- 
ately anxious to see what Mrs. May was 
like than to meet Nick himself, though it 
seemed years since the night when she bade 
him good-by, full of hope, believing he 
would come back to her. 

The two were standing under the shadow 
of the Grizzly Giant when she came up to 
them, Nick a few steps in advance, because 
he had started to meet his old friend, and a 
sickly pang shot through Carmen’s heart 
as she saw Angela, tall and white as a lily, 
in the rose-and-silver twilight. She had to 
admit the enemy’s beauty; and with a sharp 
stab of pain she remembered Nick’s descrip- 
tion of the angel of his dreams. Yes, this 
white slender creature was like a man’s 
romantic idea of an angel. Here was his 
ideal, made human. Carmen wished that 
the Grizzly Giant might fall on the angel 
and crush her to death, a lingering death or 
agony; because nothing less could satisfy a 
woman’s longing for revenge. Nor was 
death alone enough to atone. Carmen 
would have chosen to see Angela die dis- 
figured, so that Nick should remember her 
hideous through all the years to come. 

Desiring this sincerely, and all other evils, 
Mrs. Gaylor was, nevertheless, polite and 
pleasant to Mrs. May. She came out from 
the tragic shadow which had enveloped her 
like a mourning mantle and wondered at 
herself, hearing the sweet tones of her own 
voice. She began by explaining to Nick 
that she had not been well; that her doctor 
had recommended her to try a change of 
air, and that she had thought of the Yosem- 
ite. ‘I’ve always wanted to see the valley, 
ever since you came back and talked so 
much about it” she went on. ‘Then, when 
got to Wawona I heard you were there. 
I was surprised! Do you realize, you only 
wrote to me once, and never told me any 
of your plans? I should have thought you 
were in New York to this day if I hadn’t 
run up to the Falconer place on the McCloud 
river not very long ago and found out that 
you’d been seen in Santa Barbara. I sup- 
pose this lady is Mrs. May, a friend of that 
fascinating Miss Dene? She, or some of 
the "people up there, told me that you’d 
promised to show her round California.” 

As Carmen waited to be introduced, she 
glanced sharply from one to the other, to 
see if they looked self-conscious, but they 
wore an air of innocence that made Carmen 
long to strike Nick and trample on the 
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woman. How dared they act as if she had 
no right to resent their being here together? 
Yet she did not want them to know, just now, 
that she did resent it. 

Angela was almost as keenly interested in 
Carmen as Carmen was in her; and though 
Mrs. Gaylor was not at her best, she was 
excited now: her eyes shone, and the rosy 
dusk softened her hard look of fatigue. 
Angela thought Nick’s old friend one of the 
handsomest women she had ever seen. 
Also, she was jealous, more sharply and 
consciously jealous than when Theo Dene 
had gossiped about Mrs. Gaylor and Nick 
Hilliard, on the way back from Santa Bar- 
bara Mission. Angela had never before 
known the sting of jealousy; had never 
thought, till that day, that she could feel 
so mean a passion; yet now she suffered, 
and was ashamed of her suffering. 

A few minutes ago she had been sure that 
Nick Hilliard loved her, and she had keyed 
herself to tell him nobly why he must forget 
her, why she must forget him. But, having 
seen Carmen, she began to wonder if Nick 
did care for her—Angela—and_ whether, 
after all, he had meant to speak of his love 
for her, here in the forest. Perhaps she had 
been conceited and altogether mistaken 
about his feelings. Maybe Nick had merely 
been chivalrous and friendly and kind, like 
all California men, and wanted nothing of 
her except friendship. Maybe, if he had 
meant to tell her anything at all, it had been 
about this beautiful Mrs. Gaylor. 

Nick introduced them to each other, 
rather shyly and formally, and they were 
both extremely polite, even complimentary. 
Carmen said that she hoped Mrs. May 
wouldn’t think it very queer of her, hurrying 
out to meet Mr. Hilliard like this the mo- 
ment she heard he was so near. Of course 
she might have waited for him to come back 
to Wawona; they said he would be back by 
ten. But she was so impulsive! And she 
had wanted to see the redwoods by sunset 
and moon rise. She knew very well Mr. 
Hilliard wouldn’t want to bother about 
bringing her here next day, after he had 
just seen the trees himself, and for the 
second time, too. This had been too good 
a chance to lose. The trees were wonderful, 
weren’t they? Would Mrs. May and Nick 
mind stopping a little longer, now that she 
had come, and letting her see the moon rise? 
There was a sort of quiver over the sky as 
if it would appear soon. 
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All three sat down, but not in the place 
where Nick and Angela had sat together. 
He could not have endured that. While 
Carmen talked, and the others answered 
when they must—the moon-dawn came; 
and never would the Princess di Sereno 
forget the drift of stars behind the trees, 
and the tleecy moon-surf that beat on the 
high branches. Yet the music of the forest 
was silent for her and the charm was 
broken. 

“What are you going to do tomorrow?” 
Carmen asked. And Angela answered 
quickly, before Nick could speak. ‘Oh, 
my trip is over. There’s nothing more to 
do but to go back—by a different way, of 
course. I have still to see Inspiration Point, 
of which I’ve heard so much. I’m looking 
forward to that.” 

“When you say ‘go back,’ do you mean 
San Francisco or the East?” Carmen tried 
to make her voice sound indifferent, though 
polite. 

“To San Francisco, for a while. I’m not 
going East for a long time, I hope. I’ve 
bought land near Monterey. I mean to 
build and make a home for myself in Cali- 
fornia.” 

Carmen’s one lingering hope died. She 
had thought it just possible that this affair 
had been a mere traveling flirtation; that 
Nick, though beyond doubt infatuated, 
would return to his old allegiance when this 
witch-light, this will-o’ the-wisp, had flitted 
away. But the will-o’-the-wisp intended to 
become a permanent star on his horizon. 
It was rather lucky that the daylight had 
faded. Changes on a woman’s face, if 
bent a little, could not be easily seen. 

“T wish you’d give me a chance to prove 
that California women are just as glad as 
California men to be nice to strangers’ 
Carmen went on. ‘Your home isn’t ready 
yet, so you’ve nothing to tie you down. 
Won’t you come and see my home? It’s 
very pretty, if I do say so myself; and it 
might give you one or two new ideas. Try 
and help me persuade her, Nick. You see, 
Mrs. May, I feel almost as if I knew you. 
They could talk of nobody else at River 
Camp! And meeting you in this wonderful 
forest makes me feel as if we ought to be 
friends, as if it was meant, you know.” 

“You're very kind” said Angela, feeling 
distinctly guilty, because she did not like 
Carmen, and admired her only because she 
could not help it. 
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“T told you Mrs. Gaylor would want you 
to come to her house!’ exclaimed Nick, 
trying to be cordial and forget his bitter 
disappointment. 

He, too, was feeling guilty. He had been 
even more sorry than surprised to see Car- 
men and had wished her a hundred miles 
away. Something told him that, if she had 
not interrupted him just at the critical 
moment, when hour and place and mood 
had all been propitious, Angela would have 
been kind. Such a moment as Carmen 
Gaylor had spoiled might never come again. 
But he felt that he was being cruel and un- 
grateful to his loyal friend, his benefactress. 
It was not her fault, he reminded himself, 
that she had appeared at the wrong time. 
She could not have guessed that he loved 
the Mrs. May whom they had praised at 
River Camp. He ought to be flattered 
because poor Carmen had started out to 
meet him here in the forest, instead of wait- 
ing quietly at Wawona. The sound of her 
voice, with its deep contralto, reminded him 
how much he owed to Mrs. Gaylor. Her 
friendship and generosity had made him 
rich. If it had not been for her he would 
never have owned or been able to sell the 
Lucky Star gusher. And after all, there 
would be other moments. Because Mrs. 
Gaylor had inadvertently robbed him of this 
chance with Angela, there was no reason 
to feel so gloomily sure that he would never 
have another. He would make one for 
himself! And now here was his kind friend, 
inviting Mrs. May to visit her, mostly to 
please him, of course. How like her! If 
only his angel would accept, he might be 
able to “‘cross the dead line” by and by, in 
his own country, and that would be next 
best after the Mariposa forest. 

Carmen bit her lip. So they had talked 
her over together, these two, and Nick had 
told this woman that she would be invited 
to visit the Gaylor ranch! Well, she would 
let them believe that she was good-naturedly 
playing into their hands. She wanted, yet 
hated, to have them think that. 

“Why, of course, Nick knows how de- 
lighted I am to get pleasant visitors’ she 
forced herself to say. “I haven’t many— 
and very few other pleasures. I’m awfully 
lonely on my big ranch. Come for as long 
as you can—but even a few days will be 
better than nothing, if you can’t spare me 
more. Nick can show you his gusher—or 
rather the gusher that was his, till he sold it; 
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and Lucky Star City, which you’ll think 
queer and interesting I expect, just as Nick 
does—though it seems vulgar and hideous 
to me. By the way, Nick, there’s a new 
schoolteacher at Lucky Star. Oh, there’s 
lots of news since you went away! I shall 
have heaps to tell you. Won’t you come 
and visit me, and be shown around by Nick, 
Mrs. May?” ; 

Angela was torn between several emotions, 
none of which she was able clearly to define. 
If she refused, it might seem ungracious, 
because already, half in earnest, half in 
play, she had partly promised Nick to go 
some day and have a glimpse of Lucky Star 
ranch and city. Yet, less than ever, did she 
wish to be indebted for hospitality to Mrs. 
Gaylor. 

“Could I go for a day?” she inquired. 

“You could for two days and a night” 
said Carmen, “‘if you couldn’t give us more 
time. You see you’d have to travel all night 
from San Francisco to Bakersfield, or rather 
to Kern—which is the same thing. And my 
place is a good long drive from there, even 
in a motor, which I could easily hire.” 

“You needn’t do that. I’ve bought one”’ 
Nick cut in eagerly. ‘“‘She’s waiting for me 
in San Francisco now. I was looking for- 
ward to showing her to you. But now I 
can do even better. If Mrs. May consents, 
I'll ship the auto by train in advance and 
send the chauffeur—my assistant chauffeur, 
I mean—on ahead, so as to look the car over 
and see that she’s ready to run us all out to 
your ranch after we arrive at Bakersfield in 
the morning. Now, aren’t you surprised 
at my news, Mrs. Gaylor—that I’ve got an 
automobile of my own? Or did they tell 
you that among other things at River 
Camp?” 

“Yes, they told me’ answered Carmen, 
with the same beautiful praiseworthy calm- 
ness which she had been admiring in herself, 
and wondering at, as if it were a marvelous 
performance on the stage by an actress. 

“Anyhow, I expect my yellow car will 
excite more interest at Lucky Star than a 
new schoolmistress” said Nick, laughing, 
almost light-hearted again. He did not give 
a thought to the schoolmistress. Of what 
possible importance could she be to him? 

“Will you come to the Gaylor ranch in his 
yellow car?’ asked Carmen, softly and 
kindly, seeing that the enemy hesitated. 

“Yes—thank you both. I will go” Angela 
said. 








“Then I’m rewarded for my long drive 
this afternoon.” And indeed Carmen felt 
rewarded. She thought of the crystal, and 
how Madame Vestris had seen the ‘fair 
woman” blotted out of the sunshine by a 
dark cloud. And after that she had not 
come into the crystal again. Carmen had 
been there, with a man standing by her side. 


“But what should I have done if the 
woman had refused?” Carmen thought. 


“Everything depended on that.” 

Next day they took the long drive to- 
gether, Mrs. Gaylor, Angela and Nick, and 
Angela’s maid—for Carmen had not brought 
Mariette to the Yosemite. Mariette was too 
talkative, and had been sent home from 
San Francisco; for Carmen did not wish 
Nick to find out how hurried this journey of 
hers had been, lest he suspect that it was 
made in quest of him. She wanted him to 
believe that she had been traveling leisurely 
for the benefit of her health, as she had taken 
pains to explain. 

Nothing could spoil the shimmering azure 
mystery and wonder of Inspiration Point; 
nothing could dim the brightness of the 
Bridal Veil, seen now from a different point 
of view. So near that a strong wind might 
have driven the spray into their faces, they 
saw the white folds of the waterfall, em- 
broidered with rainbow jewels, and the dark 
rocks behind its rushing flood, stained deep 
red, and gold and blue, as if generations of 
rainbows had dried there. Nothing could 
kill the joy of that wild drive, down steep 
roads that tied themselves, ribbon-like, 
round the mountain-side, and seemed to 
flutter as ribbons might flutter, over preci- 
pices. Yet the magic of four days ago was 
dead. Carmen, sitting between them, had 
killed it. Neither river nor trees sang their 
old song; and the white witch of the Bridal 
Veil had turned her face away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
SIMEON HARP 


ICK’S detective in San Francisco had 
no news; at all events no news with 
which he could be induced to part. ‘Wait 
a few days longer’ he said. ‘*That’s the 
only favor I ask. Maybe by that time we 
shall both know where the poison-oak came 
from, who posted the box, who sent it, and 
why, and all the rest there is to know.” 
“Haven’t you any suspicions yet?” Nick 
asked, impatiently. 
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“I don’t go so far as to say that.” 
‘What—that you have, or you haven’t?” 
‘That I haven’t.”’ 

“You mean, you do suspect someone?”’ 

“Well, my mind’s beginning to hover.” 

‘Tell me where.”’ 

“No. I won't tell you that, Mr. Hilliard 

‘““You won’t—” 

“Not while I’m hovering. Not till there’s 
something to light on. I may be doing an 
innocent person a big injustice.” 

And Nick could squeeze no more hints 
from Max Wisler. Herein lay one secret of 
the man’s success: he had his own methods, 
and no one could persuade or bribe him to 
depart from them. This caused him to be 
respected. And Nick had to leave San 
Francisco that night with Mrs. Gaylor and 
Angela, tingling with unsatisfied curiosity. 
Mrs. May had forbidden him to speak of 
the mysterious box to his old friend. Angela 
had grown sensitive on the subject, and 
more than once had asked herself, when she 
had thought of it, if it were possible that 
someone very, Very far away, someone whose 
photograph was in the Illustrated London 
News, hated her enough to do her an injury; 
someone she had believed to be completely 
indifferent in these days. The thing sa- 
voured of the Latin mind, she could not help 
thinking, rather than the Anglo-Saxon. 
Perhaps Princess di Sereno was not quite 
forgotten in Italy, after all. And Mrs. May 
could imagine a motive, for in San Fran- 
cisco she had been able to find that paper. 
She had seen the picture in question, and 
knew that the woman pronounced ‘thand- 
some”’ was not the prince’s absent wife. 

Angela was not happy in this expedition 
to the Gaylor ranch, though she reassured 
herself from time to time, by saying that it 
was better to accept than refuse the invi- 
tation; and she was to be Mrs. Gaylor’s 
guest only for a day, a part of another, and 
one night. Still, she was vaguely troubled. 
The warm being sur- 
rounded by kindness, which had made the 
California sunshine doubly bright, was 
chilled. This visit would be like other visits 
which she had made in the past, before she 
was “Mrs. May, whom nobody knows.” 
In Rome, in Paris, in London, she had been 
obliged to go to houses of people whom she 
disliked and distrusted, and to have them 
in hers. Such obligations had been part of 
the inevitable disagreeableness of life for the 
Princess di Sereno; but going to Mrs. 
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Gaylor’s was for her the first false note in 
the music of the free new world. She con- 
soled herself by thinking of Lucky Star 
ranch. She would like to see Nick Hilliard’s 
home. 


“Simeon, she’s here’? said Carmen, in a 
low voice, to the old squirrel poisoner. 

They stood together in the grove of bam 
boo, where they had talked about Nick, and 
about old Grizzly Gaylor, on the May 
night when Nick was leaving for New York. 
Counting by time, that was not long ago. 
But Carmen’s whole outlook on life was 
changed. She felt and looked years older. 

“That’s all right then, my lady’? Simeon 
Harp answered. ‘‘Everything’s all right. 
Don’t you worry about the rest.”’ 

“I do worry. Every moment I’m in hell” 
she groaned. “Oh, Simeon, what will 
become of me?” 

“You'll be happy, and marry the man you 
love, my lady” the old man soothed her, 
the red-rimmed eyes, which had once been 
handsome, sending out a faint gleam of the 
one emotion that still burned in the ashes of 
his wrecked soul: devotion to the woman 
who had saved his life, who had given him 
a roof, and food, and above all, drink. 

“T can never be happy again, whatever 
happens” Carmen said with anguish. ‘He 
loves someone else. He doesn’t care for 
me.” 

“He'll learn to care. This white slip of a 
thing that’s come between you and ’im, my 
lady, will fly away out of his mind like a bit 
of thistledown when I’m done with her— 
she’s got rid of.” 

“Oh, but the horror of it—the getting rid 
of her! I don’t weaken one bit, Simeon. 
I’ve brought her here for that, just that, and 
it shall be done. In some moods, for a 
minute or two, I almost rejoice at the thought 
of it. I want it. I’d even like to be there 
and see. Madame Vestris says that in my 
last incarnation I was a Roman empress— 
that I used to go to the gladiator shows, and 
turn my thumb down, as a sign that the 
wounded ones who’d failed in the fight 
were to be killed by their conquerors in the 
arena. And that, once when I hated a 
Christian girl, I went to see her killed by 
lions. She—Madame Vestris—watched the 
whoie scene in her crystal. Very likely it’s 
true, what she says. I believe in her. She’s 
wonderful. But I’m softer in this incar- 
than in the other, it seems. It 
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frightens me and turns me sick, when I 
think how I shall dream, and wake up 
nights afterward—even if I’m married to 
Nick. Qh, it’s awful! But it’s the only way. 
He was meant for me. He’s mine. She’ll 
have to go. And I don’t care how much I 
suffer, if only I have him for my husband 
in the end.” 

“You'll have him” said Simeon Harp. 
“It’s going to be. And there ain’t no need 
for you to dream bad dreams af’erward. 
You ain’t doing the thing. It’s me. It was 
me who thought of it. It’s me who’ll carry 
it out.” 

“Supposing you fail?’’ she whispered. 

“T won’t, if you'll do your part. Just the 
little part, my lady, we can’t get on without 
your doin’. You send her there, to the 
right place; that’s all. For the rest you can 
count on me.” 

“Oh!” Carmen shuddered, and put her 
hands before her face. ‘*To think it’s for 
today—today! If only the other thing had 
gone through all right, and she’d been made 
so hideous that he couldn’t look at her with- 
out disgust, this horror might have been 
saved. I’d have wanted no more. Once 
he’d seen her face, that he thinks like an 
angel’s, red and swollen and hardly human, 
he could never have felt the same toward 
her again. And probably it wouldn’t have 
hurt her much in the end. They’d have 
gone out of each other’s lives, that’s all, and 
he’d have come back to me. But evidently 
she isn’t the kind that’s affected by the stuff. 
I know there are some who don’t feel it. 
Those two haven’t spoken about the box 
to me, Simeon. I was afraid at first Nick 
might suspect, and be watching. But that’s 
nonsense, of course. And she wouldn’t be 
here now, if the idea had even so much as 
crossed his mind.’ 

“Nobody’ll ever know” said Simeon. “I 
went such a long way. I changed trains 
three times and walked miles in between. 
Besides, when I posted the box I was 
wearin’ something very different from what 
I ever wear here. I was pretty near another 
man to look at.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure you did your part well” 
Carmen said quickly. “It was fate inter- 
fered. I felt it would. All the cards near 
me were black just then. I don’t know what 
I should do without you, Simeon—good old 
watch-dog! You shall be rich the rest of 
your life, if you win me happiness.” 

“T’ve got all I want” the squirrel-poisoner 


















answered. “It’s a pleasure to me to serve 
you. You don’t need to offer no rewards, 
except to keep me near you, my lady, and 
give me my bite and sup. You know well 
enough what I was ready to do for you, if 
he hadn’t died and left you free.” 

“T know! And you’re clever, as well as 
faithful. I should never have thought of as 
good a way as—as this. No one could 
possibly prove it had ever been any thing but 
anaccident. Did you—see her, Simeon?” 

“Wes, I wasn’t far off when Nick’s big 
yeller automobile spilt you both out at the 
door.” 

“Do you think she’s much prettier than 
Tam?” 

“Laud, no, my lady. To my eye, she ain’t 
nothing to you. I was never one for 
blondes.” 

“Tf you could see Nick’s eyes when he 
looks at her! Those are the times when I 
feel like the Roman empress. I was glad 
he wouldn’t stay to lunch. Though I asked 
him, I don’t think I could have stood having 


“Simeon, she’s here,” I 
low voice to the old squirrel-poisoner 
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him. 


I’d have done something desperate, 
maybe, and spoiled everything. She’s lying 


I made her promise she would, 
till half an hour before lunch. Nick’s com- 
ing for us, with his auto at five. He wanted 
it to be earlier, but I told him she was tired, 
and it would be too hot for her to walk 
around Lucky Star in the glare, where there 
aren’t any trees. It’s all got to happen and 
be over with before five, Simeon. She’ll 
never see Nick’s ranch that she talks so 
much of.’ Again Carmen shivered, and 
her eyes were wide and staring, curiously 
glazed. She knew that she was looking 
almost plain today, and had been actually 
terrified by her own face in the glass, just 
before she came out to keep an appointment 
made with Simeon Harp. But it did not 
matter what she looked like, before Simeon. 
When Nick came and saw her again, next 
time, there would be reasons why he would 
have no eyes for her. And later, when all 
this was over, she would come back into her 
beauty again. She must! 


down now. 
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“What time are you having lunch, my 
lady?’’ Simeon inquired in a matter of fact 
tone, his harsh voice sounding just as 
usual. 

“At one.” * 

“And you'll send her out?” 

“At half-past two.” 

“Right, my lady. That’ll bring her to 
the place I want about three or a little after.”’ 

“Yes. You’re sure nothing can go 
wrong?” 

(TO BI 


“Sure as ever I was about a squirrel.” 

“Oh!” Carmen shivered, and _ turning 
away from him without another word she 
went back to the house. 

No one had seen them talking together; 
and even if they had been seen, it would not 
have mattered. Mrs. Gaylor often chatted 
with the old squirrel-poisoner, who was 
known to be devoted to her; a harmless 
creature who hurt nobody—except himself, 
and the squirrels. 
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MARKET for the bonds of irrigation 
districts organized under the laws 
of California has become a matter 
of great importance to the peo- 
ple of this state, and at present 

no such market exists. Of course, some irri- 
gation bonds are being sold just as other 
commodities are often sold, for which there 
is no regular market. I believe this condi- 
tion can be changed and a market created, 
because I feel sure that no California irri- 
gation district bonds can hereafter be issued 
under our laws as they now stand which are 
not morally certain to be paid, principal and 
interest, according to their terms. To make 
a market for the bonds it is only necessary 
to make the bond dealers and bond buyers 
in the older sections of the country and in 
Europe believe that as firmly as I do. If 
my assumption is correct the demonstration 
can be made to the satisfaction of everybody. 
And when that is done the market is made. 

It will take time and money, and the 
expense will have to be borne by the 
districts which will be the beneficiaries, for 
they may be certain that no one else will do 
it for them. The districts cannot, like pri- 
vate corporations, pay this expense by a 
discount on the bonds, for the law does not 
permit it. The bonds must be sold at par 





and for cash. The districts must advertise 
their bonds with money obtained otherwise 
than by a discount on bonds. I do not know 
what the cost would be, nor could any one 
know until it was tried. It would: probably 
be more than any one district could, or at 
least would be likely to, afford. It is my 
belief that it can only—or at least will only— 
be done by the co-operation of all the irri- 
gation districts of the state acting by officials 
authorized to make some well-known bond 
dealing house or bank the exclusive selling 
agency for the whole, and arranging in some 
form for the payment of the necessary ex- 
penses. Such an arrangement would pro- 
vide a volume of business sufficient to justify 
the attention of a high-class financial insti- 
tution and also to sufficiently attract the 
attention of investors. It is not a work 
which should be attempted by district 
officers for they do not know how, and 
while, being intelligent men, they could 
learn, it would probably be a pretty expen- 
sive education. This is what I have to say 
on this subject and what I say will be more 
in the way of illustration and demonstration. 

While no one can write with assurance 
about any market in which he is not buying 
and selling, what is necessary to be said 
further is within the knowledge of all who 








pay attention to such matters. I regret 
that having only what time I can snatch 
from other duties during two or three days 
in which to prepare this article I shall be 
compelled to make several statements un- 
fortified by specific data which I think could 
be quite easily assembled. 

I can, however, illustrate my conception 
of a district whose bonds are morally certain 
to be paid according to their terms by 
reference to the South San Joaquin district, 
which I recently visited in company with 
representatives of a large number of banks 
and bond houses of San Francisco and 
which is typical of the irrigation districts 
now being formed in this state. To begin 
with, this is no isolated region. The dis- 
trict of 71,050 acres, of which virtually all 
is tillable and in actual cultivation, is situ- 
ated in the very heart of the fertile valley 
of California, the western part reaching 
to within a few miles of tidewater at Stock- 
ton. The soil, varying from a light to a 
heavy sandy loam, is well adapted for 
irrigation and intensive culture. The bare 
land without improvements now changes 
hands in small tracts at from $65 to $120 
per acre and the average price of $85 per 
acre, estimated by the officers of the district 
as present actual value, is not too high. 
This, computed upon the tillable land, 
makes a total valuation of $6,039,250. 

Upon this property the district proposes 
to borrow $1,875,00o—substantially thirty- 
one per cent of the property pledged—every 
dollar of which is to be applied to permanent 
and productive improvements. Any savings 
bank would lend to any landowner in that 
district thirty-three per cent of the actual 
value of the land—and more—to be applied 
to the building of a house or other unpro- 
ductive improvement on the same land, and 
call it a good loan. 

And it would be a good loan, for while it 
would doubtless be a great hardship the 
people of the district could pay off the pro- 
posed loan even if its expenditure .added 
nothing to the income-producing capacity 
of the land. For be it remembered nothing 
is assessed for district taxation but the land 
itself. For working capital the people have 
the farm buildings, orchards and vineyards 
with which a good part of the district is 
covered, the improvements in the rapidly 
growing towns, all their personal property 
and their own energy and intelligence. 

And this last is no mean factor. I do not 
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of course personally know many of these 
people but I saw their houses and cultivated 
fields, and saw many of the people in the 
various assemblies which greeted us as we 
passed over the district, and from what I 
saw and what I heard I cannot imagine a 
community to which it would be safer to 
lend money. All the faces I saw bore the 
stamp of solidity of character. And there is 
no disagreement among them on this sub- 
ject. In all the district there were but 
sixty-seven votes cast against incurring this 
debt. In some parts of the district there are 
tracts of some extent without buildings, the 
property of non-resident owners, but from 
the names I heard casually mentioned as 
owners of some of these tracts, I am satisfied 
that the payment of their assessments, 
whether they ever get anything back or not, 
would involve no household pinching. 
There is doubtless, as in all rural districts, 
more or less mortgages, but there was an 
appearance of prosperity everywhere. The 
state and county tax rate in IQIO Was $1.576 
on the hundred dollars upon an assessment 
assumed to be sixty per cent of actual value 
of all property—which it probably was not. 

Three transcontinental roads run through 
the district and two electric roads are in 
process of construction. I know the source 
of water to be ample and I believe the title 
to its use to be perfect. I personally know 
the engineer and have contidence in the 
accuracy of his estimates. And I heard 
both the state engineer and the attorney 
general express similar opinions—which, 
however, the district should have them 
officially verify. There is already some irri- 
gation in the district and much in the 
vicinity, so the people know what it means. 
Nobody familiar with such things will 
doubt that the expenditure of the money 
proposed to be borrowed will more than 
double the annual output and the value of 
the land. All the bank representatives 
whom I heard express themselves were 
emphatic in their opinion that the obliga- 
tions of the district would be met to the day. 
And yet I do not think that any of them 
could be induced to buy a dollar’s worth 
at par. 

The fundamental reason why there is no 
market for our district irrigation bonds is the 
very unfortunate experience of investors 
with irrigation bonds of all kinds during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years. There 
have been so many defaults that when one 








says irrigation bonds to an investor his 
impulse is to take to immediate flight. And 
if you hold him long enough to explain to 
him that these are not ordinary irrigation 
bonds but bonds of districts 
under the laws of California and supported 
by the taxing power, he will very likely tell 
you that he knows all about them for he 
bought some way back in the eighties and 
lost his money. 

The reputation of California district irri 
gation bonds issued under the Wright act a 
quarter of a century ago is what our new 
irrigation bonds issued under the present 
law have got to live down. We have to face 
this and we may face it boldly, for as I have 
already said it is a moral certainty that all 
bonds issued under the Wright act as 
re-enacted in [597 and perfected by the 
legislation of last winter will be promptly 
met. The bonds issued between 1880 and 
1890 were virtually all tainted with specu 
lation. In many cases they were authorized 
by the floating rate against the bitter oppo 
sition of large landowners. The manage 
ment of the districts was in the hands of men 
without experience in affairs, and in 
cases, apparently, venal. The legal 
engineering advice was local and perhaps in 
most cases inadequate. The water 
often insufficient and the title to its use un 
certain. The engineering estimates proved 
too low. Some districts, after spending all 
the money they could get, had nothing of 
value to show for it. Payment was resisted 
on technical grounds in suits, in state 
courts, to which the bondholders were not 
parties. The period was in advance of the 
time when settlers could be had to occupy 
the great ranches or when there were ade 
quate markets for the products of so much 
irrigated land. The state courts usually 
enjoined levying the taxes, which the people 
in any case could not have paid. Never 
theless the bondholders still had their bonds, 
which were a lien on the lands of the 
districts, and their validity was regularly 
sustained by the federal courts, the supreme 
court of the United States having upheld the 
validity of our law in every particular. The 
results of these premature efforts were dis 
tressful, but so far as I know all those old 
districts have settled with their creditors 
and have either dissolved or are proceeding 
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on a sound basis. 
The bonds which will be 
irrivation districts hereafter will be on a very 
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different basis. First, and most important, 
there are settlers to be got who have the 
necessary means to buy and cultivate the 
land as fast as it can be supplicc with water, 
and with the increase of the population of 
the country and the development of our 
transportation systems there are markets 
for our products at prices which are re- 
munerative. There is as yet no speculative 
taint in the irrigation movement. While 
a quarter of a century ago the majority of the 
large landowners north of Fresno were still 
raising wheat, insisting that central Cali- 
fornia needed no irrigation and_ utterly 
opposed to subdividing and selling, now the 
protit of irrigation in any country of rainless 
summers is well understood and all are 
eager to engage in it. There has been a 
great increase In our wealth and our farmers 
and landowners are prosperous and able 
to carry burdens easily which were crushing 
twenty five years ago. The experience of 
the eighties was a very costly lesson, but our 
people have learned it thoroughly. There 
will be no more wildcatting. The state and 
the United States are spending a great deal 
of money in aid of the intelligent practice of 
irrigation. Locally, there is available en- 
gineering, legal and financial advice and 
leadership, which could seldom be had in 
our eailier experience. 

And to all this our legislature, at its last 
session, added to the irrigation law a feature 
which, if it had been incorporated in the 
original act, would have prevented the 
disasters which befell our early irrigation 
districts. Hereafter no district irrigation 
bonds can be issued except by state ap- 
proval—not guaranty, but approval. When 
a district has been organized, its engi- 
neering estimates made, and it is ready to 
issue bonds, it must apply for permission 
to a state commission composed of the at- 
torney general, the state engineer and the 
state superintendent of banks. The attorney 
general passes upon the regularity of all 
proceedings and the title to the water which 
it is proposed to secure. The state engineer 
passes upon the adequacy of the water- 
supply for the area purposed to be irrigated, 
the adequacy of the canal system and the 
estimate of The superintendent of 
banks passes upon the resources of the dis- 
trict and the ability of the people to bear the 
burden of taxation proposed to be assumed. 
Only upon the unanimous approval of this 
commission can any bonds be offered for 
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sale, and in my opinion no unsound project 
will ever get past that commission. I believe 
that whatever bond issues that commission 
approves may be safely purchased. Such 
bonds are made legal investments for sav- 
ings banks in this state. The law applies 
only to bonds hereafter authorized, but the 
attorney general gave me a street-corner 
opinion that any district which has already 
authorized, or perhaps even issued bonds, 
can get in under that blanket. The law 
says nothing about it, but all good pro- 
gressives hold that officials of the right 
stripe can do anything not positively for- 
bidden. The districts had better see to it, 
and do it quick. 

But while I am firmly convinced that 
there will be no defaults on any California 
district irrigation bonds which have been 
approved by the state commission, I am 
equally satisfied that they cannot be sold 
at par for cash in the bond market at 
present, and that it will be a long time before 
they are so salable, except by such ener- 
getic co-operative action by the districts as 
I outlined at the beginning of this article. 
The market for these bonds is in the East 
and in Europe, where interest rates are 
lower than here, and those people must be 
educated. All bonds should have interest 
coupons payable at holder’s option in 
New York, and they should be listed on the 
New York stock exchange. While the bonds 
are free from taxation in this state, and there- 
fore worth more here than elsewhere, our 
investment market is quite limited. Most 
of our people who have money hope to get 
more than five per cent out of it in some 
way. While the bonds are legal invest- 
ments for savings banks, and those and 
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other banks will absorb some of them, the 
change in our methods of taxation makes 
their freedom from taxation of no value to 
banks, and until a quick cash market is 
made for them, all banks will buy them 
very gingerly. A bank is at any time liable 
to need cash, and need it quick, and cannot 
afford to invest largely in any class of bonds 
which it cannot sell at some price by 
telegraph on the New York exchange. 
Private investors, also, often wish to turn 
their bonds into cash. 

At present banks, or others, can buy 
marketable five per cent bonds as certain to 
be paid as the irrigation district bonds at 
less than par. And what is worse, they can 
buy good district irrigation bonds at less 
than par. This is possible by the practice 
of districts—the only thing they can do— 
of ‘whipping the devil round the stump.” 
The engineering estimates are made higher 
than the work need cost and the work is 
advertised. The contractor arranges with 
his bank to buy the bonds at par. He does 
the work, receives the money, keeps his 
real cash price and turns over the balance to 
his banker, who thus gets indirectly the dis- 
count which the law forbids him to get 
directly. He then puts the bonds on the 
market at market price. I can today buy 
absolutely safe district bonds at 93 while the 
same district—a good one—is trying to 
sell bonds of the same issue at par. It is 
only by combination in restraint of such 
trades giving some financial house a 
“monopoly” of such bonds from_ first- 
hands and helping make a market for 
them, that such cut-rate competition can 
be got rid of. It may be wicked but it 
seems necessary. 
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By JAMES Henry MACLAFFERTY 


From Berkeley’s oaks to nestling Niles 
A score of Mediterranean miles 

Do call, and call, enchant and hold 
The miser who loves a poppy’s gold. 
For here is wealth no man can spend 


And this is gold no man can lend, 
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a swamp near Lexington, Mississippi 
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Uses to Which Panama Canal Machinery Could Be Put in Solving a Seventy- 
five-Million-Acre Problem 


By W. L. Park 


AIN is a substitute for irrigation, 
but a mighty ‘poor one.” This 
was the slogan of the Middle 


West during the formation of the 

irrigation propaganda, which has 
resulted in the taking over of the work of 
reclamation by the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The effort to reclaim the dry lands by 
private and corporate capital engendered 
constant bickerings and many lawsuits, 
brought about by diversified interests, both 
individual and state. On June 17, 1902, 
the national congress passed the Reclama- 
tion Act, the effect of which was magical. 
Controversy ceased; claims that one man, 
corporation or state was being financially 
damaged in order that other men, corpora- 
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tions or states might benefit were stilled. 
Divergent interests seemed to understand 
and appreciate that with the entire matter in 
the hands of the United States Government, 
even and exact justice would be adminis- 
tered to all. 

The wisdom of this conclusion is shown 
by results. One million acres of land, the 
home for centuries of the prairie-wolf, ab- 
solutely valueless, except for grazing pur- 
poses, have been reclaimed to agriculture 
by performing the marriage rite between 
land and water, and upon that land fourteen 
thousand five hundred happy and _ thrifty 
families now live. 

In the states tributary to the transporta- 
tion facilities afforded by the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company and The Yazoo & 








Mississippi Valley Railroad Company’s 
main and numerous branch lines, instead of 
having a scarcity of water, thereis a surplus, 
and naturally the thought occurred: “If it 
is legal and proper for the United States 
Government to place water upon dry land, 
privately owned, in the western states, why 
will it not be just as legal and as proper for 
the same government to take water from 
the wet land, privately owned, in the states 
that have such land?” 

The reclamation of dry land by the 
United States Government was a sectional 
problem, in that only the western states were 
directly benefited. The reclamation of 
swamp land will be a national problem, 
for the reason that every state in the Union, 
except five, has such land. 

In the United States there are seventy- 
four million five hundred and forty-one 
thousand seven hundred acres of swamp 
land, distributed in such a manner as to 
emphasize the statement that drainage of 
swamp land is a national and not a sectional 
problem, for it can readily be seen that there 
is a harmony of interest between Michigan 
with its four million four hundred thousand 
acres, and Florida with its eighteen million 
five hundred and sixty thousand acres; 
Illinois with its two million six hundred and 
eighty-eight thousand acres, and Missis- 
sippi’s six million one hundred and seventy- 
three thousand acres; California with one 
million eight hundred and fifty thousand 
acres, and Texas with its one million six 
hundred and twenty thousand acres, and so 
on through practically the entire list of states. 

On the map is shown, through the medium 
of the squares, the percentage of area of each 
of the states containing swamp lands. Add 
these squares together and place the result 
over an outline of the great agricultural 
states of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and you 
have nearly as much area as the combined 
territory of these states, and certainly from 
the standpoint of agricultural wealth, 
greater values than the combined values of 
these three states. 

These lands are the best on the continent. 
They are select lands, for the best of soil has 
been brought down by the rivers from the 
hills and mountains, deposited in the low 
places and finally built up to its present 
condition. The land formed thereby, mixed 
with the decayed vegetation of centuries, 
may be called, without overstating the facts, 
“thoroughbred land.” 
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If our government were to acquire a new 
possession so great in extent and of such 
fertility, a demand would be made from 
one end of the United States to the other 
that it be opened for settlement, regardless 
of whether transportation facilities were 
adequate or not. The swamp land is at our 
very doors; the construction of expensive 
transportation lines is unnecessary. In 
fact, all that is needed to put the land under 
cultivation is to drain it. 

During the past few years, we are credibly 
informed, more than two hundred thousand 
of our best American farmers have given 
up their allegiance to the United States, 
crossed .he Canadian border-line, and are 
now subjects of the British government. 
Why did they not go South and settle upon 
the most fertile land in the world? 

Every year thousands of Americans have 
passed this land by, some of them with 
money in hand, to invest in mines and the 
precarious industries of foreign countries. 
Why did they not purchase and locate upon 
the vacant land of the South? 

Annually, immigrants are coming to our 
shores, as a rule European peasants, with 
minds open and undeveloped, anxious to 
learn of what is to them a promised land, 
and to become a part of it. Many of these 
people locate in crowded cities, and because 
their environments are bad, quickly absorb 
vicious ideas and become not only unde- 
sirable citizens, but anarchistic in their ideas 
and tendencies. Why did these people not 
locate upon southern land when their minds 
were simple and it was easy to train them 
into becoming useful, industrious and 
thrifty farmers? 

The answer is: the farmer has gone to 
Canada, the investor has gone abroad, and 
the immigrant has settled in commercial 
centers because we have been negligent, in 
that we have not prepared the land for 
occupancy by them. 

If the drainage of our swamp land added 
not one dollar to our agricultural wealth, 
it should be done in order that an improve- 
ment in health conditions might follow. 
Scientific experiments have- demonstrated 
beyond controversy that malaria, yellow 
fever and other pestilential diseases are 
transferred from one human _ body to 
another only by the germ-carrying mos- 
quito. Yellow fever experiments by United 
States army surgeons to prove this were 
magnificent exhibitions of self-abnegation, for 


in order that the truth might be known they 
subjected themselves to infection, suffered 
the dread disease and died. 

Mosquitoes breed in standing water; 
therefore, all that is necessary to control the 
diseases which they disseminate is to drain 
the swamps and thereby exterminate the 
mosquito. That this very-much-to-be-de- 
sired condition is easy of accomplishment 
has been demonstrated in the cleansing of 
New Orleans from the yellow fever; the 
making of Havana a healthful place in 
which to live, and last but most important, 
the improvement of hygienic conditions in 
Panama to the extent that the construction 
of the canal has been made possible. It is a 
conceded fact that the French people were 
defeated in their effort to construct the 
Panama Canal, not by lack of money, not 
by lack of brains, but by the Chagres river 
fever. 

Practically seventy-five million acres of 
land, worth conservatively, far and near, 
one hundred dollars per acre, means an 
increase in productive agricultural wealth 
of seven billion five hundred million dollars. 
Seventy-five million acres of land divided 
into forty-acre farms means homes, inde- 
pendence and prosperity to one million eight 
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hundred and seventy-five thousand Ameri 
can families. Is it not worth while to redeem 
this land? 

Is it not a fact that our great government, 
under the Constitution, presumed to look 
after and take care of the welfare of the 
people, would be paternally negligent and 
not in accord with the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, if it failed to put this land in such 
shape that homes can be made upon it? 

Drainage is not in any sense a new thing. 
When Caesar crossed the English Channel 
to add the British Isles to the Roman 
dominion he found there a region of swamps. 
One-fifth of all the agricultural land in the 
United Kingdom was once too wet for 
cultivation. In early times great drainage 
works were constructed in the valley of the 


Po, in Italy. One-twentieth of all the 
agricultural land in Europe was once 
swamp and overflow land. The greater 


part of the kingdom of Holland is reclaimed 
marsh land, and the activity of the early 
Dutch people should prove an object-lesson 
to the people of this country. With all our 
boasting concerning our enterprise and fore- 
handedness we must admit that in matters 
of drainage we are centuries behind the 
Dutch people. 











Two hundred thousand American farmers, now in Canada, might have stayed with Uncle Sam and raised 
crops like these of cotton and corn on Mississippi's rich delta soil 
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Seventy-five million acres of waste territory, indicated by the black areas on this map, divided into forty-acre 
farms would support nearly two million American families. 


The drainage of swamp land presents a 
continuous problem. The fact that an 
imaginary line divides the ownership of the 
land does not by any means create two 
independent drainage work. 
Drainage of one side must proceed with due 
regard to the conditions on the other. 
Where one state has jurisdiction over a 
certain area of wet land it cannot go beyond 
its boundary in the improvement thereof. 
Improvement, so limited, either fails because 
it is not of sufficient scope to accomplish 
the purpose intended, or if successful, is so at 
the expense of the remainder of the area. 

By far the largest project in wet land 
drainage in the United States is that 
immensely fertile region known as_ the 
Mississippi delta, and this term is intended 
to include all those lower tributaries and 
outlying channels of the Mississippi, such 
as the lower Arkansas, the Red, the Yazoo, 
the Coldwater, the Yalobusha, the Tensas, 
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Is it not worth while to redeem this land? 


and many other rivers and bayous in this 
region. 

Considerable progress has been made in 
certain places in the drainage of the Mis- 
sissippi delta, and the near future will wit 
ness the organization of many new drainage 
districts. An enormous interstate problem 
is presented here, which involves the 
interests of Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and possibly portions of Tennessee and 
Missouri. 

The drainage of this country will change 
it from what is known as a “‘slow-spilling 
area” to a “quick-spilling area.’ By the 
former term it is understood that the water 
of direct precipitation lies over and in the 
land for long periods and does not drain 
readily into the channels of the rivers. 
This, indeed, is the reason. why drainage 
work is necessary. The conditions brought 
about by heavy direct precipitation in this 
section of the country is complicated by the 


periodical overflow of rivers. When, how- 
ever, drainage works are constructed, the 
water will readily run into the streams 
through the outlets prepared. This means 
that more water is delivered into an outlet 
river in a given period than before, and as 
through long years each river channel has 
adjusted its carrying capacity to meet all 
except extraordinary demands, unless the 
problem is handled as a unit, the channels 
will be overtlowed and the country adjoin- 
ing inundated more frequently than there 
tofore. Lands lying miles below will suffer. 
If they are wet lands, their drainage is made 
more difficult; if dry lands, they become wet 
by virtue of the drainage above, and the 
reclamation which has been accomplished 
without regard to the lands lying below will 
be merely a protitless exchange of values. 
The drainage of any unit without regard to 
individual ownership or state lines by which 
it is crossed, must therefore be by common 
authority. That authority can only be the 
Federal government. 

The work of reclaiming wet land involves 
in general two types of engineering con- 
struction: first, levees to protect low land 
from overtlow by floods from neighboring 
rivers; second, the excavation of ditch 
systems to draw off the surplus water and 
allow the land to dry. 

If the soil is of a fine clay structure, which 
does not allow the water to percolate through 
it readily, the distance between the lateral 
drains may have to be as short as thirty feet, 
while if the soil is of a more open character 
so that it easily allows the water to pass 
through it, one line of tile may be sufficient 
for a stretch of land three hundred to five 
hundred feet wide. The depth of the 
drains depends upon the soil ingredients. 
Necessarily, they must be deeper in case of 
clay soil than if the soil be sandy. 

The migrating of American farmers to 
Canada is surely a matter that concerns 
the welfare of the United States and comes 
within the purview of the general welfare 
clause of the Constitution. Migration to a 
place is the result of the superior attractions 
of that place. It stops when the attraction 
at home becomes equal or superior to the 
attraction abroad. Therefore, the increas 
ing of our productive land value so enor 
mously, coupled with the fact we are pro- 
viding homes for those of our citizenship 
who under present conditions concede it to 
be to their interest to settle in a foreign land, 
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brings about a problem that must be faced, 
and can only be solved by the Federal 
government. 

Illustrative of the futility of attempting 
to drain all the swamp lands in the United 
States by private, corporate or individual 
effort it is only necessary to call to mind that 
the Great Dismal Swamp, containing one 
hundred and sixty thousand acres, lies three- 
fifths in North Carolina and two-fifths in 
Virginia. There are eight hundred and 
forty-five thousand acres of swamp land in 
the territory drained by the Waccamaw 
and Lumber rivers, two-thirds of which are 
in North Carolina and the balance in the 
sister state. In the Savannah river bottoms 
along the boundary of Georgia and South 
Carolina there are one hundred and three 
thousand acres. The Okeefinokee swamp 
in southeastern Georgia contains nearly five 
hundred thousand acres which must be 
drained through similar lands in Florida 
into the Sewanee and St. Mary’s rivers. 
The Chattahoochee and Apalachicola bot 
toms of Florida, and Alabama 
contain one hundred and sixty-seven thou 
sand acres. There is the Tombigbee basin 
in Mississippi which must discharge through 
Tombigbee river across similar lands in 
Alabama, and there are involved in this 
basin some million acres of land. Two 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand acres in 
the Chichasawhay basin, partly in Missis 
sippi and partly in Alabama, must be treated 
jointly, which is also true of the Pearl river 
basin, Mississippi, which must discharge 
Washington and St. Tammany 
parishes in Louisiana in order to properly 
drain the two hundred thousand acres in this 
tract. The Yazoo basin, Mississippi, must 
always have interstate features and be 
handled accordingly, and in this body are 
some four million four hundred and eighty 
thousand acres. In addition to all of the 
foregoing there are four million two hundred 
and fifteen thousand three hundred acres 
in the Black basin, Mississippi; Tallahatchie 
basin, Yalobusha basin, Coldwater basin, 
Mississippi, the Tensas basin, Louisiana, 
Outchita and Boef river bottoms in Arkan 
sas and Louisiana, St. Francis, Black and 
Little river basins in Missouri and Arkan 
sas, and certain areas in Missouri. All 
in all there are eleven million nine hundred 
and forty-six thousand three hundred 
acres which present interstate features. 
In Missouri six hundred thousand 
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have been drained with very damaging 
results in Arkansas. This case affords an 
excellent example of actual interstate com 
plications which appear to be without 
present solution. 

Concretely, the necessity for the United 
States Government to take over this work 
of reclamation may be stated as follows: 

First, individual, corporate and _ state 
interests are so varied and diverse that it is 
not in the realm of possibility that they can 
be unified by 


the United States, thereby stopping mi- 
gration of our people to a foreign country. 

Sixth, from a humane standpoint it is 
obligatory upon the United States Govern- 
ment to remedy the unhygienic conditions 
that exist where swamps: are found, and 
give to its citizenship the priceless boon of 
health. 

Seventh, there is reason for believing that 
if present conditions continue, eventually 
the United States will become an importer 

instead of an ex 





other than the 
Federal govern 
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ment. ee mea ‘ 
Second, the ia ‘ 3 
cost of national “3 : 
reclamation by : ti 
drainage will be I ; 


so great it is ab- 
solutely neces- 
sary to have the 
United States 
treasury behind 
the move, al- 
though every 
dollar that is ex- 
pended will, un- 
der the provi- 
sions of the bill 
now pending in 
the national con- 
gress, be cov ered 
back in the Fed 
eral treasury by 
those whose 
lands are bene- 
fited. 

Third, there 
are no records 
equal to those in 
the possess yn 
of the United 
States Govern 
ment, and the engineering corps has been 
trained along the necessary lines to suc- 
cessfully cope with the pre ec t. 

Fourth, within a year or two the ma- 
chinery that is being used in the excavation 
of the Panama Canal will be released, and 
as the ownership rests in the United States 
Government it will be available for drainage 
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work. 

Fifth, it is the duty of the United States 
Government, so long as vacant land is with- 
in the United States borders, to assist in pre 
paring this land for occupancy by citizens of 


porter ol food 
stuffs. There is 
but one way to 
prevent this, and 
that is to culti- 
vate more land, 
and to do this 
we will soon 
reach the point 
; where the drain- 
3) age of swamp 
land will be a 
necessity. 

In order to 
insure the pas 
sage of the bill 
now pending be 
fore the national 
congress there 
must be not only 
w ell - organized 
but unceasing 
work along in 
telligentlines. It 
will be necessary 
to convince con- 
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gations from all 
the states that 








Dark spots along the swamp-ways of the sunny South 


there is more 
wealth, health, 
happiness and 
prosperity wrapped up in this project than in 
any other that can possibly come before 
that body. 

The Drainage Bill should have the un- 
hesitating support of every western senator 
and congressman. The twenty-live-year 
fight that was made by the western people 
could not have been won except for the fact 
that in 1902 the vote of practically every 
senator and congressman from the South 
was for the reclamation law. 

These southern men, not benefiting a 
dollar by the development of the West, were 

















An old plantation home upon whose 





patriotic enough to cast almost a unanimous 
vote in favor of financing by the national 
government the exploitation of the vast re- 
sources of that section of the Union. 

It would be an insult to the people of the 
western states to even intimate that the 
spirit of fair play, which is so prominent a 
characteristic of American citizenship, would 
not assert itself when the South—the section 
which actually gave them the winning hand 
in their struggle for agricultural develop- 
ment—asks for reciprocity. 
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broad acres no furrows can be 





turned until boats are replaced 


December fifth to ninth, of the current 
year, the National Irrigation Congress will 
convene in Chicago, and the efforts of 
this congress will be very largely devoted to 
the discussion of the reclamation of swamp 
lands by drainage. It is of much vital im 
portance, therefore, to the people of all 
sections that they should send large and 
representative delegations to Chicago, there 
to meet and devise ways and means for the 
proper promulgation of the propaganda of 
drainage. 
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the north. It is a vast forest empire, ruled over by 
the wild things of the deep woods. In all America 
there is no other wild as vast and primeval as this. 


If there is a ‘‘wild West,” this must be it—this great 


forest of pine, through whose trackless depths the 








black and on bear, the cougar and the 
panther, the it and the lynx, the elk and the 
aeer roam at Wl 


This big forest embraces a territory over 4,¢ 
iles in extent. Only by comparison can one 
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and worm-eaten trunks of giants that had gone on 
before. But always above us and around us was the 
hushed stillness, the everlasting twilight, and the 
deep shadows unbroken save by a few filtered beams 
at noonday. 

The giant trees of this great forest tower two and 
three hundred feet high. 
by the great redwoods of Califcrnia. 


They are excelled only 
Though the 
sugar-pine predominates, there are also many firs, 
spruces and hemlocks, oaks, laurels and cedars. 
The somber black hemlocks occupy the higher alti- 
tudes almost exclusively. These trees grow on ele- 
vations of from 6,000 to 7,500 feet above sea-level, 
their trunks being buried with snow a great part of 
the year. No other tree can grow at such an altitude, 
at least it cannot grow and thrive as does the black 
hemlock. The few pines that do find root on these 
higher elevations become stunted and gnarled at an 
early age, and never make perfect trees. 

But taken as a whole, the sugar-pine is supreme 
in this magnificent forest. It is called sugar-pine 
because its sap is sweet; in truth, a crystalline sugar 
can be reduced from it. On trees that have been 
set afire this peculiar sugar oozes out and spreads 
over the burned bark. As a lumbering tree the 
sugar-pine is the most valuable of all commercial 
trees of the western forests, with the exception of the 
redwood, and that is why the government guards 
If left unprotected it 


would be destroyed by greedy millmen within a few 


this big forest so zealously. 


The sugar-pine is a larger tree than the fir, 
and among the pines it ranks first. In the qualities 
of lightness, durability and strength it is superior to 
the celebrated and almost extinct white pine of the 


years. 


eastern states. For finishing, sash and door ma- 


terial, as well as for panelwork, the sugar-pine is 
unsurpassed. 

At frequent intervals along the roads and trails 
we found warning signs posted conspicuously, 
cautioning hunters and campers against leaving fires 
burning or smoldering. These signs are posted by 


the government rangers. Those who violate the 


rules are liable to a fine of $250, and each ranger, 
as a government officer, has full 


It is murder to cut a tree in this forest empire, 


power to arrest. 








and if it becomes necessary to cut or use 
i tree for any purpose, permission must 
be secured from the ranger of the district 
When we 


built our campfire, we cleared a space in 


on which the tree is located. 


an open, out of danger of the surrounding 
using fallen broken 
boughs, of which there is an abundance. 
We traveled for four days by pony, 
and struck camp on the Upper Des 
Chutes one hundred miles from civiliza- 
tion. 


trees, wood and 


Here we were in the heart of the 
great forest, and on the summit of the 
“Oregon Sierra.” Our camp was on the 
black hemlock timber line above the 
pines, at an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
Soundless fields of unbroken white—of 





everlasting snows—stretched above and 


beyond us. Below us spread the vast 
forest, a great wilderness in which we 
seemed but tiny crawling things. By 


climbing Round Top, above our camp, 





and gazing north and south, we counted 
twenty prominent peaks, beginning with 
McLoughlin on the 
line, and ending with Hood, two hundred 
miles to the north. 
Our journey 
Chutes led across the snowfields till we 
dropped again into the forest.. We passed 
across the shadow of Thielson and Dia- 


Oregon-California 


from the Upper Des 


mond peaks, crept around Cow Horn and 
found the trail 
us to the settlements of the upper Ump- 


deer-stalked which led 


qua. Two days more of the solitude’s 
spell, and we emerged upon the plowed 
fields of Umpqua valley, the first real signs 
of civilization we had seen since leaving 
the verdant farms of northern California. 
We had 


forest empire—the greatest forest of sugar-pine in 


crossed America’s greatest 


the world. We had tasted the genuine freedom of 
the woodsman and inhaled the balsam-tanged ozone 
of the cedar and pine. We had passed through 
“the evergreen garden of Uncle Sam’’—God’s won- 
derland—and were fully imbued and impressed 
with its beauty and grandeur. 


DENNIS H. STOVALL. 
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\fter nearly a year of discus 
San Francisco’s — sion, less time, however, than 


was devoted by some. other 


Exposition lig ; : 

me cities to the choice of an ex 
site position site, the Board of Di 
rectors agreed unanimously in 
July upon the location for the Panama-Pacitic Ex 
position at San Francisco. 

The site isreally acombination of sites, for different 
portions of the fair will be placed in widely separated 
parts of the city. At first thought this may seem to 
place the exposition and its visitor at a disadvantage. 


In reality, it is an element of novelty that promises 


The Month’s Rodeo 


An Oregon rival of the California redwood. 
hundred feet high. 





Giant pine, three 
in a forest of the “Oregon Sierra 


that covers four thousand square miles 
well for freshness in the interest to be created by the 
fair. The plan, as adopted in its general outlines, 
practically makes the city of San Franc isco the fair 
site. The visitor will find himself quartered in the 
city’s extensive hotel district, which includes board 
ing houses and apartments, to be added to amaz 
Not far from hin 


ingly in the next four years. s 
the civic center—instituted by the Burnham plans, 
in conformity with which the city’s adornment may 
this civic Van Ness 
two of the widest of the 


now proceed. At center, at 
avenue and Market street 
city’s thoroughfares—there will be located an im 
mense auditorium and convention hall and some 
other permanent exposition buildings belonging 
properly in the heart of the city. 
Van 


boulevard will sweep north to the main entrance of 


From this center, 
Ness avenue, an illuminated and decorated 
the exposition near Fort Mason, on the bay shore. 
Here, occupying an area of about three hundred 
acres, Will be the exhibits of heavy materials—ma 
chinery and other manufactures—an aquarium be 
side an aquatic park and yacht harbor, at the edge 
of the Golden Gate, with Mount 


Tamalpais rising 
Here also will 


like Vesuvius across the blue bay. 
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The general plan adopted by the directors of the Panama-Paciftic 
Exposition at San Francisco for the location of 
buildings and connecting boulevards 


be the concessions—the pleasure city—with most of — features, making for its improvement, will be placed. 
the features that will constitute the night life of the | The museum and art gallery will be here. The pres 
fair—protected from the evening fog and quickly — ent stadium will be made a magnificent arena, with 
accessible to the entire city. The Presidio, a very a coliseum built around it; there will be a miniature 
large government post, adjoins this portion of the canal constructed in connection with the chain of 
exposition site, and here it isexpected thatthe United lakes, and oriental gardens will be established in 
States Government will erect its buildings and ex gorgeous form. At Telegraph Hill, on the bay f 
hibits, building them in permanent form to be used front, the historical significance of the spot will be 
thereafter as division headquarters. signalized by the erection of a monster wireless te 
Not many blocks west from the Presidio is Lin legraphy tower, in connection with a permanent 
coln Park, the crown of a headland commanding one park and observatory. 
of the finest marine views in the world. Here, among The various sites included in this truly wonderful 
picturesque gardens and cafes, will stand a giant plan will be connected by a boulevard and an inter 
statue, commemorative of the building of the canal mural railway, about nine miles in all, a route of 
and the wedding of the earth’s greatest oceans. Be- great interest and beauty skirting the bay of San 
tween Lincoln Park and the world-famous Golden Francisco, the famous strait known as the Golden 


Gate Park, a strip of land 200 acres in extent, will Gate, and the Pacific ocean. Finally, the Union 
accommodate the main exhibits—foreign, state and ferry depot and the spacious area before it will 
county. In Golden Gate Park, only permanent form the entrance to the Exposition City, and Mar- 
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ket street, illuminated and decorated, will lead from 
here to the civic center. It is generally felt that 
this plan is a veritable inspiration, and the mighty 
process of executing it will be watched with wide 


spread interest. 


+ ‘ 
— In the fanciful mind of a poet 
rcakins ; was conceived the outline of 
Ground for the celebration held in’ San 


the San Diego upon the occasion of the 


3 — breaking of ground for the 
Diego Fair Panama-California  [:xposition 

the unique exposition that San Diego is preparing 
to hold throughout the year of 1915 to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama Canal. The throwing of a 
spadeful of earth during the afternoon of July roth, 
the first day, by John Barrett, who came for that 






kbtables 


THE_ FERRY 
DEPOT 


purpose all the way from Washington as the repre- 
sentative of President Taft, was merely incidental. 
It is true his simple act marked the beginning of 
actual work in Balboa Park, the magnificent site of 
the exposition, but it was the other things: the 
splendid setting, the grand and gorgeous spectacles 
passing along the streets, the spirit that prevailed in 
San Diego, the wonderful story that was told in 
pageantry and in tableaux, that counted most, dur 
ing those memorable four days. 

Salboa Park in San Diego—in the very heart of 


San Diego—is a beautiful place. There are four 


teen hundred acres of it, a legacy from the original 
he view is unob 


Krom its elevations t 


pueblo. 
structed for miles in every direction. The purpk 
ranges dominated by the peaks of Cuyamaca and 
San Miguel rise to the eastward and on the south 
the mountains of Mexico form a ragged skyline that 


vanishes in desert mists. In the west the headland 
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Colonel Fred Jewell, 
a Exposition; Will H 








ComMnilsslone uP 
director Pana 

Davidson, chai 
Idea; Gove of Arizona; 
Panama-Califor Exposition; Lee C. 
Moore, Panama-Paciftic Exposition, San 
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ides the waters of the bay of San 
f the Pacific ocean, and at the 
feet of r, like a herd of mastodons bath-- 
ing in the sea, are the Coronado Islands. It was to 


from St. Joseph’s church in San Diego that 
f led | 


procession of cowled 1 sandaled and brown- 


Ms par 





ne 
priests slowly marched, on the first morning. 
ers had come to San 


Was as if the 


as they came in the days of long ago. 





chanted the Te Deum as doubtless Junipero 
a 


a chanted it when he came to San Diego in 1769. 








iltar there was celebrated a Pon- 
tifical mass, to commemorate the founding of the 
missions in California. 


Rt. Rey. Bishop Thomas J. Conaty, bishop of 


Montere\ | 


y eles, delivered a great his 
: 
| 


torical address. Tl 


and Los 





ground upon which the expo- 





os } : 
sition Is to be Dullides 


was blessed; a male choir of 
> Maria,” and ‘Holy God,” 


1 then the vi assel » joined in 











U.S. Grant, Jr., son of the great soldier, presided 
during the afternoon. The flag of the President of 
tl United States was unfurled to the soft winds 








‘If, seated in the White 
John Barrett 


President 


House in Was 


: . 
when the 


touched a key. 





gton, 
1 address to the multitude. 


delivered a wonderful 





esentative of President Taft, director Pan-American Union, turning the first spadeful of earth 


Marston, chairman buildings and grounds committee Panama-California 
Forward, Jr., president chamber of Commerce, San Diego; Julius Wangenheim, president board of park 
director Panama-California 
: Parry, representative Governor Hay, Washington; G. 
man executive Committee Panama-California Exposition, ““Father of Exposition on the Coast 
Percival E. Wood, acting mayor of San Diego; President U.S. Grant, Jr., 
ss, representing Governor Johnson, of California; 
icisco; First Vice-President John D. Spreckels, Panama-California 





r., acting director-general Panama-Califor- 


Reading from left to right are Charles Fox, president Merchants Association, 


Exposition; 


Exposition; George Burnham, 
Aubrey 


President C. C, 


That night old Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, brave 
old mariner of the romance days, reincarnated, came 
again to San Diego in his caravel of old. No mayor 
of San Diego had greeted him when he came before. 

On the day that followed this a great pageant of 
flower-embowered equipages of all kinds wound 
through the streets of the city, and Queen Ramona 
appeared with her court in gorgeous costumes. 
That night there was a beautiful pageant, whereby 
was told in tableaux the history of California. 

Greatest spectacle of all was the mission pageant. 
On floats hauled through the streets by gaily capari- 
soned horses, led by men in the costume of the time 
of Serra, were replicas of every one of the missions 
of California. Franciscan Friars walked between, 
and Indians trailed behind, and while it passed 
When 


the mission pageant passed there was a solemn 


there was one continuous and mighty cheer. 


hush at first and then a long, low murmur of ad- 
miration, coming like the sound of a distant storm, 
rising and falling and rising again. 

The celebrating ended in a carnival at night, with 
the streets jammed with humanity, in a riot of fun. 
and frivolity. The ground is broken for the Pan- 
ama-California Exposition to be held in San Diego 
during the entire year of ro15. Hurrah 
WINFIELD ILOGABOOM. 


for San 


Diego! 














The Californian loves freedom, 


Sleeping fresh air and sunshine. He- 
: redity and environment have 
in the LCL ENS : 

given him a wholesome enjoy- 
Open ment of outdoor life and he 


accepts every opportunity to 
live in the primitive, to live close to the earth and the 
elements. 

The Californian by adoption needs to experience 
only a cycle of the seasons when he too, hears “the 
call of the wild” and sooner or later during the golden 
summer time, puts on his outing clothes and packs 
his fishing rod, his favorite books, his gun or his 
camera and loses himself in the woods for as long a 
time as the business of life will permit. Once away 
from the bondage of clocks and ceilings, he proceeds 
to enjoy his freedom by eating when-he wants to, 
and sleeping where he wants to, and this is usually 
out-of-doors. 

Nowhere does nature lend herself so completely 
to vagabondia as in California. From May to 
October one may safely sleep with nothing but his 
blanket between him and the sky, “for night is full 
of stars and the stars keep off the rain.” The brac- 
ing air of the mountains, the pungent aroma of the 
redwood and pine, the beds of dry grass and the 
cloudless skies combine to make sleeping out-of- 
doors in the Santa Cruz mountains of peculiar 
benefit and pleasure. It is here we find the greatest 
variety of primitive bedrooms. 

The sleeping-bag is sufficient for the sturdy Sierra 
climber, and a roll of blankets under a redwood tree 
is luxury for the enthusiastic mountain tramp; but 
for those who like to prolong the morning nap and 
rise leisurely, the accommodations are a little more 
complex. Hammocks swing under the trees, cot- 
beds screened from the public by a dressing tent or a 
bunch of friendly chaparral, a pile of blankets or 
mattresses spread on the bare ground, furnish 
vacation rest for the Blankets are an 
essential to comfort indoors or out in California, 
for the nights are always cool, Given a plentiful 
supply of these and a level piece of ground at a good 


weary. 


distance from standing water or poison-oak, and 
your nature-lover can sleep sweetly from nightfall 
to sunup. The Big Basin campers have tents 
which open at both ends; when the flaps are tied 
back there is a good circulation of air, and a glimpse 
of the star-lit sky which excels any mural decoration 
in our art galleries. 

The owner of a delightful rambling farm in the 
foothills has built a room high in the branches of 
Here he is free from all 

Nest”? can 


seven glorious redwoods. 
intruders, for the ‘Crows’ be reached 
only by ladders. 

Down in the valley sleeping out-of-doors is no less 
popular. San Jose and Los Gatos dwellers who are 
fortunate enough to have an upper balcony turn it 
into a sleeping apartment as soon as the spring rains 
cease. These are often fitted up quite extensively 
with awnings, screens and curtains. 

A Sonoma 
couch hung 


county belle sleeps on a luxurious 
with dainty Japanese screens and 
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bowered over by a Banksia rose and a fragrant 
honeysuckle vine. In the daytime her couch is piled 
high with cushions, and a tea-table, a few books and 
an embroidery bag keep milady out-of-doors most 
of the time. 

There are some people who sleep out in all seasons 
in a tent, or under protection of a covered porch. A 
Stanford professor owes his excellent health and 
freedom from a dangerous throat trouble to sleeping 
in the open air the year through on a third floor 
balcony well above the dust and vapor of the ground. 
Even at the coast where the fog rolls in all night 
long and enfolds the slumbering town in its damp 
embrace, there are cots and hammocks out in the 
open, the air is soft and the salt breeze tonic, and 
no one need take cold even with the moisture drip- 
ping from his eyelashes. 

No habit is more easily acquired and harder to 
shake off than the habit of sleeping out-of-doors, and 
perhaps no habit is more helpful to mind and body. 
The benefits of an active out-of-door life are rounded 
out by restful nights when the lungs are filled hour 
after hour with pure air, without any voluntary 
exertion, 

Though the nerves are strengthened and endur- 
ance developed the habit sometimes proves incon- 
venient, as in the case of a gentleman who was 
suddenly called East after spending the summer in 
the Lake county region. The story of the alarmed 
passengers, the terrified Pullman porter, and bill for 
broken glass on the first night out traveled back for 
the amusement of his friends. 

Whatever the inconveniences, it is a habit well 
worth indulging. A man can hardly call himself a 
free soul who has not some time in his life laid down 
under the stars and surrendered himself to nature. 
He forgets bolts and bars, he has no treasures to keep 
but those which are pouring in on him as he feels 
himself a part of the infinite, a link in the great chain 
of life. 

And should he chance to waken in the stillness 
of the night he realizes once and forever the signifi 
cance of sleep. The absolute quiet, not the walled-in 
silence of a room which has shut out noise, but the 
stillness of things sleeping. 
life all about him, life at rest, and he feels the power 
of life to restore and renew during sleep. 


He realizes that there is 


He sees 
the twinkling stars grow dim and the birds begin to 
rustle and twitter in the trees. The light comes 
slowly, but the birds are calling to each other and at 
the first gleam of sunshine they are caroling gail) 
over his head. Old Sol rides up and gilds the tree- 
tops with his chariot of fire, the chipmunks are 
chattering in the trees, the light grows brighter and 
clearer, and a burst of sunshine and day and its 
EuNIcCE T. GRAY. 


opportunities is come. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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Main ditch and dam of the Los Molinos Land Company; the company has four diversions from the river 


A Bit of the Ideal 


The Los Molinos Lands—Beauty and Value—Streams Under the Oaks—Romantic Old 
Ranch Days Gone—Better Days at Hand for the Many 


By A. J. WELLS 


LSEWHERE I have told the story of these plenty as the out-of-doors. Now men must travel 
-4 lands very fully and carefully, and men who far and search widely for land enough to yield them 


t are looking for one of the best spots in California a comfortable living. Only capitalists hold lands 
had better write the manager for the fuller state- now as an investment, waiting, under a tax system 


ment of advantages and conditions. Here we which enriches them, for population and the un- 
can only sketch the promise and possibilities of this | earned increment. This in general. Ina narrower 
fine tract. sense it is a new day here. The old-time ranch, big 

en ‘ enough originally for a dukedom, is broken up and 
os some of the choice lands.of a great valley are for sale 
It is new in general and new in particular. Once to the first comers. This is a situation that will 





a great many men could be “land poor.” Land was _ pass rapidly and it is worth studying. 
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EXCEPTIONAL LAND 
These great ranchos of California’s pastoral days 


were the cream of a rich country. Agriculturally, 
no other state stands so h as California, and 


in the old ignorant, 


when these grants were made, 
careless Mexican days, the wise American, who was 
on the ground, chose 


Now 


his inning, and he can come into the heart of these 


the best in an empire of good. 
the whirligig of ti gives the homeseeker 





superb old holdings and take his pick of as many 


We do not say 


acres as he can pay for. } 
acres as he wants—for seeing these lands he will 


as many 
want more than he can handle. 
GOOD SOIL? 

That depends on what you call good. The Ger 

man in the thrifty domain of the Kaiser says any 

land is good land on which you can put manure; but 








Vines 


Los Molinos is the natural home of the grape. 
bear the second year, Flame Tokays 
being the most profitable 


we do not measure worth in that way. Here is soil 
with inherent values. It is loam, sandy loam and 
clay loam, with a small area that is gravelly. The 
clay loam is heavier in texture than the bottom- 


black 
lands along the river, and is regarded as a superior 
type. Underlaid by a lighter loam, it is suitable 
for any crop, from grain to alfalfa or fruit. There is 
some clay adobe. This will improve by handling 
and especially will improve in texture if grown to 
alfalfa. 
This is true of all the lands, both as regards their 


subsoil and the lay of the land. 


It is rich and durable, and is well drained. 


They will not be- 
come too wet by irrigation. The streams that cross 
the tract have a good fall, and the general conditions 
as regards drainage could not be better. This is 


important. Irrigation without drainage is danger- 


ous, and the careful farmer will note first the soil, 


A Bit of the Ideal 








then the underlying strata, and then the slope of 
the whole area. 
ARE YOU “ONTO” IRRIGATION ? 


Irrigation is sanity. It is sense. It is science. 
It bears the test of experience. 


The clouds do not. 


It provides moisture 
with judgment. They do not 
consult the farmer. 

Irrigation insures the crop because it supplies 
The 


agricultural practice is 


when it is needed. whole trend of 
and improving 


toward irrigation as a means of increasing crop 


wetness 


improved 


production. 

Here the system is simple, direct and permanent. 
Streams originate in the mountains and never go 
dry. The watershed is great in area; the rainfall is 
about twenty-four inches annually, and the water 
allowance of the company to each farmer is 2,800 
gallons in twenty-four hours. This will cover an 
acre nineteen inches deep during the six months 
reckoned as the irrigating season. 

Water will be delivered at suitable points on each 
tract, and the farmer advised about its distribution. 
An agricultural superintendent and engineer will be 
on the ground to advise and direct farmers—or city 
men unfamiliar with irrigation, and strangers to 
will find this a very helpful 


climatic conditions 


arrangement. 
IRRIGATION AND CLIMATE 

It is, of course, a great gain to have warmth go 
with moisture. We used to think on the old farm 
in Ohio after a warm rain in June that we could 
almost hear the corn grow. Here warmth is always 
on tap: it meets you as you turn on the water and 
stays with the crop until it is mature. It is a de- 
pendable climate in this, that it insures a long 
growing season. That is worth money. The writer 
has green peas from his garden from May to Decem- 
ber. Potatoes ripen twice in the year and new 
potatoes and green peas go well together in June 
and January. Two elements of production go with 
land here—warmth and moisture, and the farmer 
who does not know how much better this is than to 
buck against cold and frost and drought and wither- 
ing heat—all the vagaries of an uncertain climatic 
condition—has something to learn in California. 
As to whether California overdoes the matter in 
summer is debatable. The odds are on the side of 
production, whatever one may think of personal 
comfort. 

IS IT HOT? 

We have no stories of heated terms “hot waves,” 
“prostrations by heat,’ “death follows heat,” 
“work suspended,” etc., as the Associated Press 
reports conditions in eastern cities. It needs line 
upon line to convince men who think they are wise 
to the situation if they read the records of the ther- 
mometer that one hundred degrees in California is 
not as oppressive as eighty degrees in an atmosphere 
charged with moisture. Look at a wet bulb ther- 
mometer. See what the sensible temperature is. 
Take account of rapid evaporation from the surface 
of the body: feel the skin cool to the touch, and you 
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Stacking alfalfa on a Los Molinos ranch; first cutting, two tons to the acre 


will begin to understand why men work all day in 
the sun, and summer has no records of sunstrokes 
or prostrations or death from heat. 

The high temperature has some advantages. We 
grow oranges clear to the head of the Sacramento 
Valley. We grow alfalfa so rapidly that the farmer 
hardly has time to dispose of one crop till another 
is ready. We are not afraid of rain while hay is 
curing or grain is ripening, or sacks full are corded 
up in the field after threshing. The long warm 
summer is that of southern France or Italy and all 
the fruits of the Mediterranean follow the summer. 
Accounts are balanced. 

The green winter means cows in pasture, plows 
going, coats off pruning orchard trees, planting 
gardens, with almonds abloom in February and 
roses pushing out surprised as a tourist to find that 


it doesn’t rain all the time in the “rainy season.” 
Over green fields and out of winter sunshine and 
amid warmth and flowers and from open doors and 
windows many a winter day we look up to the white 
splendor of Mount Lassen, or see Shasta gowned in 
white, a vision of beauty against the sky or a forested 
background of green. Take it all in all the accounts 
are more than balanced. /t¢ is not hot. 


THE CROPS PRODUCED 


The standby is alfalfa. It 
market as hay, or grown for the mill to be ground 
into meal (a mill is close by), or grown for one’s 
own stock—for horses, dairy cows, hogs and poultry. 
Turn over in your mind the California stories of 
alfalfa crops and yields: put, if you are cynical, a 
question-mark (?) at the end and then turn to the 


may be grown for 














Cows for distribution among Los Molinos settlers. The Land Company takes half the butter fat 
receipts for payment 

















census tables and note that California’s avera 
(by the old census Vas 2.5 tons per acre, exceeding 
ialf-dozen states and contirming all that 
med If the average at a i 
--fifths of a ton, what must the 
be? But if you can grow only two tens and cut it 
five times, selling the crop at the mill for $7, see 
vhat an income you have per acre! Can you 
“make” $4o an acre on land you know in 
Kansas, in Missouri, in Ohio? Do you reckon also 
on the effect upon your soil of this nitrogen-gathering 


plant? Add d turn into 
a little band of 
this with a flock of 


to the « rop a few cows, al 


“shoats”’ the milk, sharing 


chickens, the gain to 


ir land—and the size of vour cash balance. 


well and the olive 





ll turn in more money from twenty acres than 


you ever made from 160 in the East. After long 


ing against adulterated Italian 


nty in bu 





oils and green pickles the California oil has won out 
and ripe pickles are a staple and a valuable food 
product. The green pickle is about as nourishing 


as sawdust or a green 


apple. 


WHERE IS MOLINOS ? 


LOS 





On the east side of the Sacramento river just 
southeast of Red Bluff, and on the Southern Pacific 
line to Oregon via Sacramento city. A station is on 

lg hotel wi arge grounds 





these lands, a good-looki 


ind a number of residences and I I 





ouses, 
schoolhouse, churcl 
Che 


slutt, 


postottice, ete 


county is Tehama. 





is five miles away as ani 


soutn 


on the 
The 
tractive to 


and the 





thousand ac 


] 


larly 1} 


outlined by giant 
repeat themselves mile 
i background. 
of 


>a part, was evidently 


forming a pleasin; 





ich the Los Molinos lands 


selected 





he Cone ranc h, 
for its beauty as 


‘ll as for the fertility of the soil and the wealth of 





On the south is the great University 


oO 





1e creation of 





> town of Vina I 


Its 





the r and business center. The Plant 


Introduc 


tion garden of the Agricultural Department 
is located near Chico. 


The Los Molinos is a beautiful trout stream, and 


other streams are numerous. The Sacramento 
river forms the western boundary. Lands are free 


from overflow save a small acreage that is yet to be 











protected by levee. The main body of land 

10,000 acres yet unsold, is not ject to inundation. 
The value of these | is fixed at S1tso and $200, 

the latter being determined by location. The wise 


COMPANY HELP 


\ creamery will be financed, and a cannery—when 





and tl n stock 


manage the 


» settlers may ov 





business. This proposition 
* to insure a market for products. 
} 


will be the 


terms to suit 


sold or buyer. 


A Bit of 






ne Supplement 
sing Development 


the Ideal 


» will not be arbitrarily fixed and a per 


lon 





cent only 


will be chargec balances. » same way the 


company will buy horses, cows, plows, farm furnish- 
furni lumber, etc., and all 


»w the farmer 





hese things as he does for his land—on 


Cows will be furnished free, a per cent of the 





r fat turned in being credited to the 
It is to the interest of the company 


to secure contented and prosperous settlers, and to 


company 


this end aid will be given as a business policy. 

Land also will be selected and planted for non- 
resident buyers and care given for a term of years, 
the standing of the resident manager and the integ- 
rity of the company being a guarantee of fidelity in 
keeping contracts in letter and spirit. 

Lots are offered in the townsite on easy terms, 
and it is believed that under the liberal terms, and 
in view of the exceptional character of the soil and 
oak-trees and tine water 


the beauty of its great 


system, that there will grow up here an attractive 
town and a prosperous colony. 
THE VALLEY’S FUTURE 
The government has just completed and turned 


over the irrigation plant at Orland covering 14,000 


acres. Work is to continue until water is supplied 
for about 2 


the whole region, stimulating settlement, improving 


0 additional acres. This has affected 


land values and adding to the growth of towns. 


Farther down the valley eastern capital is devel 
i vater for a large area—perhaps 200, acres 


ultimately—and_ settlement is going on. steadily. 


Provision is made for expending about one million 





‘ning its outflow 


dollars in river improvement, wi 





and straightening the channel, the government and 
the Much 
land down in the basins of the lower valley is to be 


reclaimed and much is already reclair 


state aiding landowners. overflowed 


ed, and it is 





believed that the time has come for the rapid settle- 


g valley and for the control of its 


ment of this great 
floodwaters. The outlook is for a long period of 
great activity and extensive improvements of various 
kinds, and when the Panama Canal is opened, and 
the bet 

to 
tures of capital on the one hand and of a large 


er class of settlers from Europe are enabled 


tT 
reach western lands, the effect of large expendi 


increase of population on the other will be to trans 
form the valley and to fill it with farms. 
inevitably affect land prices, values being a matter 
of pressure of population and increased demand 


This will 


for land. 
California’s call to the 
wishes to get a foothold on the land. 


settler is urgent, if he 
Large as the 
state is, when its attractions and advantages are 


{ 
around. It is a land of refuge for the homeseeker 


fully known there will not be enough of it to go 
who is weary of cold and storms; and as it is a land 
where a living is easily won from the soil, it is certain 
that many of the future millions who must till the 
land will 

When the beautiful valley has become populous, 
then one of the most beautiful sections of it and one 


find their way here. 


of the most productive will be these lands of the 
Los Molinos. 
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Hay spells gold in Mendocino, a county of agricultural riches and countless opportunities 


Mines for Mendocino Farmers 
By M. B. LEvICK 


HE western farmer has been accused of giving California. A few months old, it has already 
too much attention to the automobile. He wrought results. One is the prospect that farming 
certainly has not neglected the motor-car, but if you will become a regular course in the county’s high 
ask him why he will tell you, while admitting the — schools; another is a plan for an annual competition 
seductiveness of the sport, that time saved is money and fair, the outgrowth of the first barbecue of the 
saved. But now comes a group of farmers going — club. 
the motorist one better. They have a club. Here is a potent factor in the rejuvenation of 
The club as an idea has come to be associated if Mendocino. One wf the richest counties in the 
not with outright wealth, at least with comfortable north of the bay district, Mendocino has suffered 
circumstances. So much the better, then, is the from the old California tradition—the way of the 
right of the California farmer to have a club; most big wheat rancher whose holdings were so great he 
of his class are well-to-do and the rest will be when — did not have to worry over his yield per acre. Now 


they’ve been in the state long enough. Mendocino is on her way to take her rightful place 
But while it is a part of an unconscious country among the state’s fifty-eight counties. To this end 


uplift movement, the club under consideration is no — she lacks but one requisite—population. More than 
ordinary city organization set down beyond the _ three times as big as Rhode Island, the county has a 
commuter’s zone. It has no big windows behind — population—it was not quite 24,000 in IgI0 

which members may dawdle traditionally over cigars — numerically inadequate to make a fair beginning at 
and brandy and soda. (Did you ever see an development to the full. But the task is being taken 
American drink a brandy and soda?) This is a up with a will, for the people of Mendocino know 
working club, a growing organization of earnest men that the population will come when the county’s 


striving for individual and collective efficiency. possibilities become known. 
They’re hunting the best way to do things, and This club that is helping so much to bring about 
they’re finding out. a new order is the result of a horror of waste. Two 


It is called simply the Farmers’ Club and it exists of the most important men in its organization were 
at Ukiah, the county-seat of Mendocino county, J. R. Banks, county horticultural commissioner, and 
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» secretary, who is on the faculty 





| | ea en : Fe 
school. Practical and scientitic 


farmers, for years they watched the marve 
l lie scarcely touched. 


resource s of tl 





ir county 





1e nd wanted to ; > their fait} 
ties and wanted to ditfuse their faith 


} 


rs. oO the club came into being. 


knew its ca 





among the 
In a short while it has brought a new spirit into 
the farmi Men who 


scoffed at first are bringing in new 





doubted or 
members now, 


to aid their county. Given 





includ 





encouragement 7 
ing a progressive board of supervisors, the club is 
At the 


methods and 


working out the problems it has discovered. 
meetings the members compare 
purposes and results, discuss general agricultural 
] 


topics and keep in touch with the progress of their 


business, which they have come to find out is 


something of a science. 


They are on the way to re- 


ducing waste to a minimum and building up a farm- 





i make the most of a stretch 


ig community t 






of California count 
But they need s they are bound to get, 
ial advantages open for the 


but today t 
] is ready to take hold of land that has no 


rere are espec 
man Who 


ittracting thousands of 


g 
for within a comparatively short 
time three big railroad projects, now 


have been 


under con- 


struction, will completed, and the 
county, instead of having one line through its heart 








and a ste: r service on the west, have added 





tremendously to its accessibility. Then land values 





jump to a range more commensurate with real 





worth. 
AS 3 


Mendocino county has a wide range 


topographic al variety, 


f products in 


consequence ol 





hit excels. Lying in the Coast Range, with the 
Pacifi 


made up of a rich strip of country along the coast 


whi 





c ocean for its western border, the county is 


and a dozen rich valleys inland, all separated by 
hills and ridges of great value. 

And this is not land yet to be proved. Mendocino 
apples and pears have taken prizes east and west 


over the finest grown elsewhere in California or in 


Mines for Mendocino Farmers 








the United States. The alfalfa grower gets three 


cuttings a season without irrigation. Dairying, 
especially along the coast, has built up rich com- 
munities within a few years. In every line, while 
development has been comparatively slight, it has 
been suificient to show what reward the ground 
holds for the man who will go after it. 

In the past the county has been noted principally 
for its timber resources, still immense. Employing 
thousands of men, lumbering today gives the 
Mendocino farmer an excellent market at home, 
but the real future of the county lies in agriculture. 

Of late, the greatest increase in relative importance 
has been noticed in orchards and vineyards. First- 
class land for grapes and, in fruit, especially for 
pears and apples, is not to be had everywhere at the 
prices that prevail here. Forty, sixty, seventy-five, 
a hundred dollars an acre—that is the way the scale 


runs. There is some high priced land—three 


little 
In some valleys and in places along 


hundred an acre, improved. A goes even 
beyond this. 
the coast one must pay $125 for the best land, bare. 

3ut there are square miles of this which, in a few 
years, will be worth $1,000 an acre, if the history of 
the West in the last decade can furnish any depend- 
able criterions. Prize apples and the other class A 
products do not tend to keep prices down. 

Furthermore, the settler can in this county buy 
land with a crop already standing worth enough to 
pay for the cost of his ranch. That crop is timber. 
In the hills, and especially in those near to the ocean, 
through which runs a splendid apple and pear belt, 
there is not only timber land, but cut-over land 
acreage from which the timber has been removed, 
leaving stumps and imperfect trees. These are 
worth money for railroad ties—each tie has a value 
of ten or fifteen cents nowadays. Some of the 
ranchers turn this redwood into cash; others let the 
stumps stand and grow their crops about them— 
bumper crops, too. 

Mendocino is a county with a foundation; why not 
take a hand in helping to build the edifice that is 


bound to rise ? 








In Mendocino’s famous timber belt, stump lands are put to dairy uses as well as to horticultural productiveness 
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The Empire North of the Bay 





By Francis Hope 


ORTH of the Bay of San Francisco lie seven 
N counties. Seven, the perfect number of pro 
phetic lore, stands symbolic for the whole, each 
county perfect in itself. Just look at them: Marin, 
Napa, Sonoma, Lake, Mendocino, Humboldt and 
Del Norte. What visions of verdant, alluring charm 
the names conjure up! A stretch of pristine loveli- 
ness combined with remunerative fertility that 
reaches from the blue waters of the Bay to the 
Oregon line, a distance of 300 miles; a territory of 
nearly 15 thousand square miles with a coast-line of 
400 miles. 

When we realize that half of these counties are 
each in themselves larger than whole states it be- 
comes apparent that it would be difficult to describe 
even one of them in so short an article; but when we 
undertake to give an adequate idea of the whole 
vast region the effort becomes inane. The humility 
and despair of the writer is accentuated by the fact 
of a recent auto trip from one end of the territory to 
the other. Such a plethora of scenic enchantment, 
such a ravishment of natural wonders, such vine- 
yards and orchards, cafons and meadows, moun- 
tains and rolling hills, rippling creeks and limpid 
lakes, glorious gardens and untouched wilderness, 
giant redwoods and titanic saw-mills, Italian vil- 
lages and charming homes. O pshaw! what’s the 
use? Here in a word is everything a man can wish 
to choose from, a veritable trop-de-luxe of nature. 
Whether seen from the viewpoint of the tourist, the 
colonist, the homeseeker, the farmer or the sports- 
man, this wonderful region remains the ne-plus-ultra 
of California. For no other region in the world com- 
bines so many delightful features: scenic attractions 
of rare beauty, climate that is healthful and perfect; 
excellent opportunities for fishing and shooting, and 
openings for profitable investment of capital and 
personal effort. 

The scenery will always remain one of the chief 
assets. There is nothing monotonous in its great 
variety. It is the place of heart’s rest and of soul 
inspiration at the same time. You can visit the Napa 
valley where the civilization and sylvan peace are as 
calm as a rural scene in Old England; where, as Mrs. 
Brow ning says, ‘“God’s hand touched but did not 
press” in the making; where the meek-eyed cows 
gaze at you in placid contentment knee-deep in 
flowery verdure; or you can go to the quiet lakes of 
Lake county where restful waters appear in beauty 
almost to the point of unreality, yet within a few 
miles the scene changes to grim and rugged moun- 
tains of such wild and desolate majesty as is not 
excelled by Colorado; where peaks and ‘crags are 


thrown together in such chaotic upheaval as to re- 





mind one of Milton’s battle of the good and bad 
angels when they uprooted mountains and hurled 
them at each other. 

From the bosom of this only partly developed 
empire already comes forth a large percentage of the 
resources of this golden state—hops, wines, berries, 
fruits, poultry and dairy products and practically all 
the redwood lumber and_ shingles. Everything 
grown in the state, from oranges to turnips, is pro- 
duced. It is no idle boast, therefore, that the proud 
inhabitant speaks of it as the “garden spot of the 
world.” 

Perhaps one of the greatest proofs of this is the 
fact that Luther Burbank, the great horticulturist, 
has chosen the heart of this district as an ideal one 
for the successful carrying on of his work in the de- 
velopment of plant life. With his home at Santa 
Rosa, where he has resided 33 years, and his small 
farm at Sebastopol, this man has worked his 
miracles in horticulture which have attracted the 
attention of the world, and though he has received 
many tempting inducements from less favored sec- 
tions has elected to stay where nature is most 
favorable to his genius. 

Remember that this is the land of non-irrigation. 
California is the land of alluring contrasts and de- 
lightfulextremes. It is the land of snow and the land 
of eternal spring, the land of rain and of no rain, the 
land of irrigation and of non-irrigation. These 
counties are situated within that belt characterized 
by sufficient rainfall to produce good crops. Every- 
thing grows naturally and spontaneously without the 
use of artificial means. A large saving both in labor 
and money results from the lack of necessity for the 
construction of irrigation systems and their main- 
tenance. Inthe Napa valley,l have seen corn grow- 
ing eleven feet high, with large mature ears, which 
never had a drop of rain fall nor a drop of water since 
the day of its planting, sufficient moisture being in 
the ground which by cultivation is brought to the 
surface. A failure of crops has never been known in 
the history of any of these counties. 

Every step of the way in a pilgrimage through 
this territory you are brought face to face with 
wonderful achievement. Passing Mount Tamalpais 
and its scenic railroad, through beautiful San 
Rafael with its cozy suburban homes, one comes to 
the largest poultry center in the world. The whole 
country is dotted with the white slaves of Sonoma 
county who produced last year two and a half 
million dollars’ worth of eggs. The farmers count 
on a net profit of a dollar to a dollar and a quarter. 
Petaluma is known as the “White Leghorn City” 
and is the center of the chicken industry. Here are 
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located some of the largest hatcheries in the world. 


One concern hatches 150, and another 100,000 


little chicks a month and ships them to all parts of 
] 


The 1 


thus shipped 





ortality 


he coast. one per cent on 
| 


hose and I recently saw a whole 


carload en route to Nebraska. Next comes Santa 
Rosa, the City of Roses. To the east is the largest 
petrified forest in the world, to the west is Sebastopol 


Sst 


and the Gold Ridge fruit district where the ear 


gravenstein apples in the world are raised and one 





of the largest berry sections of the state, six hundred 
tons of green berries being shipped annually to San 
Francisco. 

In the north of imperial Sonoma county is the 
largest dry wine section of the state—20,000 acres 
annual over 


whose production is 


by 150 wineries 


of vineyards 
12,000,000 gallons of wine put out 
which represent an investment of ten million dollars. 
At Asti, the Italian-Swiss Colony, is the largest wine 
tank in the world, a huge subterranean lake of wine, 
containing 500,000 gallons of ruby vintage, ten 
times as large as the great tun of Heidelberg. 
is Cloverdale, the center of a 
When we realize t 


Here also small 


citrus industry. ) 


1at these orange 
groves are 600 miles north of Los Angeles and riper 
a month earlier it speaks well for the productiveness 
and climate of California. At Ukiah in Mendocino 
county palms are growing as in southern California, 
the secret being that this whole section is tempered 
by the warm Japan current. 

Further east is Napa, the county of stone bridges. 
It might also be called the county of quality, for 
though the area is small the products are unsur- 
passed. This is especially true of its wines, which 
are noted for their bouquet and flavor, and es- 
pecially sought after by wine men to blend with the 
wines coming from other parts of the state, and for 
which they are willing to pay from $2 to $5 extra a 
ton for the grapes. Their prunes and other fruits 
maintain the same high standard. A big industry 
is in early cherries, perhaps the most remunerative 
crop grown in California, $1,000 and even more 
being a not unusual yield. 

In passing through the Napa valley one is struck 


with the prodigality of nature and: the great range 
and variety of the products, for growing side by side 
with the hardy pines are to be seen the pomegranate, 
lemon, orange, date-palm and other semi-tropical 
fruits. The landscape is of soft beauty, and even in 
summer stands forth fresh and green in all its wealth 
of undimmed foliage. The whole scene is homelike 
and restful. The houses veil themselves with vines, 
roses cluster about the porches, and the wistaria 
climbs adventurously to the eaves. The roads are 
winding and the view shut in by groves and hills so 
that the eye is continually delighted with small land- 
scapes of captivating loveliness. 

Mendocino county is 85 miles north of the bay. 
It is twice the size of the state of Delaware and has 
100 miles of coast-line. The coast is dotted with 
homes, dairy ranches and bustling sawmills, and 


where the timber has been cut they are planting 
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apples which can be produced as fine as anywhere 
and entirely free from the codling moth, which can- 
not live in the sea fogs. In the great Ukiah and 
adjacent valleys all kinds of deciduous fruits are 
raised and every variety of general farming carried 
on every day in the year. 
Willits is known as the 
woods,”’ for north of here we have the great and only 


“gateway to the Red- 


remaining body of redwood timber, being 200 miles 
long and 50 miles wide and containing 75 billion feet 
of timber reaching through Humboldt county where 
the largest trees are There is sufficient 
standing timber to pay the national debt, and Mr. 
Harriman estimated that it would take their new 
Thirty-four mill 


grown. 


line over too years to haul it out. 
plants have grown rich here and they now own one- 
half the timber. During the last 48 years they have 
averaged a cut of 220,000,000 feet each year but have 
taken not more than 20 per cent of the original 
standing. The 


million feet, though the redwood industry has been 


present capacity is about 450 
dull the last two years. 

When we enter Humboldt county we are in a vast 
empire of undeveloped resources, which when the 
railroad is completed from Eureka to Willits will 
open up one of the grandest fruit and apple countries 


in the world. The rich section of the Eel river 
valley offers especial inducements just now to the 
enterprising. There are thermal belts here that 


never see frost, and ripe tomatoes are seen on the 
vines in winter. 

The possibilities of Humboldt county to the 
settler are unsurpassed; we can only hint at the 





resources of its 3,507 square miles. Besides its un- 
paralleled belt of redwood timber, it is rich in 
minerals. 
tive field to both capital and labor. 


it has been the banner county of the state for dairy- 


Great deposits of copper effer an attrac- 
For many years 


ing 


> 


the value of the dairy products last year being 
The county has also the record for the 


$2,500,000. 


largest production per acre of oats and corn. 
Stock-raising is carried on under the most favorable 
conditions and the natural grass pastures are covered 
with herds of cattle, sheep and hogs. Eureka is the 
metropolis of the county with a population of 12,000, 
modern and prosperous, situated on the magnificent 
Humboldt bay, into which come the ocean steamers 
from all parts of the world to take away the products. 

In former years the residents of this grand empire 
rich and _ live 


vere content to lives 


following the path of least resistance. 


grow easy 
Of late, how- 
ever, they have come to realize that it is a crime to 
allow such a section to remain undeveloped. when its 
settlement and cultivation will mean so much to 
California and the happiness and prosperity of a 
great number of people. The spirit of development 
has taken strong hold of the enterprising citizens 
and they have banded themselves into an organiza- 
tion to promote its interests in an unselfish way. 
This organization, “The North of Bay Counties 
Association,” is the most successful and enterprising 
promotion body in the state. 



































Lindsay 


A Town on the Twentieth Century 
Border 


By M. B. LEvICcK 


OMANCE, for most of us, is an 
ae teacher than truth. So it 
happens that, in spite of years of dili- 
gent hammering away facts, the 
wild-and-woolly idea of the West’s frontier still 
lurks in the East. Mention the West—not the 
Middle West, but the real West, though it is no 
to the average easterner.who does not 


with 


longer far 
know the country at first-hand, and the word, acting 
like a blow on a typewriter key, brings up a set im- 
pression. Forth march Alkali Ike and the other 
hackneyed puppets, no longer fit even for second- 
class joke books. Cowboys in those furry things 
yes, that’s the word: chaps 
mental image, shooting up the town and otherwise 


cavort around this 
playing the dare-devil. 

Frank Norris, the California genius who died on 
the verge of maturity as a novelist, spoke with re- 
gret of the passing of the old West unsung, as be- 
fitted it. Those picturesque days have, indeed, 
produced no epic, yet the minor voices to which 
they have given matter for telling have been far too 
numerous. 

But today there is no more border in the old 
The 
“buckeroo” and all the other properties have lost 


sense. “cow town,” sagebrush, alkali, the 
vital significance. 

There is a border, however. It’s not the old one, 
set somewhere, indefinitely, east of the Sierra. It 
lies close to the Pacific, and it is a country of orchards 
and truck-gardens in a region as peaceful as bucolic 
England. Its symbol is not the cowboy but the 
orange. 

There is nothing very exciting in farming, in 
California at any rate. This frontier of the twen- 
tieth century is not strikingly picturesque, and what 
poetry it has does not lie on the surface. But it is 
no whit less interesting than its predecessor: a later 
stage of the same gigantic movement, it is a gauge 
having more solidity and fully as great an import. 
And its activity is marked with the same intensity. 
Lindsay is a town typical of this new era. It is a 
town worth study. The pressure of immense nat- 
ural riches is forcing it forward. 

Five or six years ago the strip of land surround- 
ing Lindsay, lying at the western foot of the Sierra 
Nevadas halfway between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, had much the characteristics of California 
in the period when the great valleys were wheat 


lands pure and simple. With the old-time Cali- 


fornia carelessness, no one saw significance in the 





big, golden 
reasons for Lindsay's growth 


Big, golden oranges are the 


fact that this bit of territory, lying in the foothill 
thermal belt, was ideal orange land. 

It was about 1906 that the potential wealth of 
the Lindsay country was realized. Since that time 
12,000 of its 35,000 acres of orange land have been 
planted to citrus trees. 
place 


Lindsay has taken its 
and a high place it is—in the new border. 
Here one finds the contrast between today and 
yesterday. A little city of bungalows set in orange 
groves, with avenues of palms leading to the cottage 
doors, with a luxuriant growth of all California’s 
temperate and sub-tropical products, in five years 
This 
frontier is a land of telephones, electric lights, auto- 
mobiles. 


Lindsay has attracted a population of 2,500. 


As far as conveniences go, one might as 
well be in Lindsay as, say, Westchester or on Long 
Island. 

This infant town has as much collective ambition 
as have its individual inhabitants, plus the factors 
the psychologists of the crowd tell us to add. The 
city has just bought a water system for $45,000; for 


this and a sewer system it has voted $130,000 bonds. 





Imagine a waterworks in the old frontier town! 
Contrast the hotel of Coyote Gulch, its second story 
only a false front, with a $35,000 building built in 
the up-to-date style! 
ing to tradition, should have bars, beginning on the 
settlement’s edge with The First and Last Chance: 


Every border town, accord- 
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Lindsay is a “home town 


Lindsay has none at all. It voted dry six to one, 


and that without a crusade, but for ordinary busi- 


ness reasons. The border school-teacher, swiftly 


1 replaced, has many sisters here: the 
town has three school buildings, with a score of 
classrooms, set in grounds that measure up to the 


region’s standard. There are, too, five churches, 


and the social spirit finds expression otherwise in 
the lodges of the leading fraternities. The town’s 
is not haphazard: there is a head for this 
th eyes and ears 


and a mouth too—in the 


board of trade. 
Now, there is a reason for all this, and the reason 


is oranges. Other fruits grow here as well, and the 


product measures up to the top, but the land is so 
well adapted to citrus fruits that attention is con 
them. 
paying orchard products of California. 
Land that will 


centrated on These, moreover, are the best 


lemons, grapefruit, 


limes and citron is not common. Here are 35,000 


acres of such land as, developed, is worth elsewhere 


in California $1,c to $2,500 an acre. f the 
35,000 there are 12,000 acres planted—the work of 


half a decade 
This 


If you want to know what ten acres of oranges in 


one-third of these being in 
} 


bearing. 
land can be bought for $175 an acre, bare. 

full bearing will bring in, you can go to the records 
of the last quarter-century in California, or you can 
turn to the Lindsay pioneers, those whose trees are 








in every sense of the word, and every home has an attractive garden 


instance, G. V. 
not gross, but net 


producing. In three. years, for 


Reed secured $3,232.94 from 
nine acres of young trees, not yet at the full produc- 
ing stage. In 1903 E. L. 
planted eighteen acres to Valencias. 
later he got $1,829; in 1907, 


Daniells, a banker, 
Three years 
5,504.94; in 1908, 
1909, $4,049.95—f young 
With this and another grove, 
navels, making the total acreage thirty-five, he got 
in all $28,982.41 in the same length of time. Those 
are only sample instances. 


and in 
mind you. 


$4,058.46, from 


trees, 


Besides the proper soil, good water and an ideal 
climate, other factors are making Lindsay. One 
is early ripening: the growers here ship as early as 
October 15th; the crop is-fully ripe by November 
ist, two months before the state as a whole is pro- 
ducing fully. The shipping qualities, moreover, 
are above the average, thanks to the dryness of the 
summer. The cost of production is low, because 
smudging is unnecessary where there is no frost, 
and the dry air routs insects and does away with the 
menace of blights. Fertilizing is unnecessary. 

Conditions like these are of as much value to the 
The 
general farmer does as well here in his line as the 
orange grower in his. 

This, then, is your new border, the new far West 
that lies three and a half days from New York: the 
frontier that gets its point of view from an aeroplane. 


deciduous horticulturist as to the citrus grower. 








